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PREFACE. 



These discourses, preached by the Author in the 
ordinary course of his ministry, in the early part 
of the present year, are now given to the public as 
they were delivered. The subjects to which they 
relate are of admitted importance. Correct views 
of Inspiration lie very largely at the foundation of 
all safe and sound theology. Where loose notions 
begin to be entertained on this subject, they will 
soon encourage a reckless mode of dealing with holy 
scripture, before which not even the things most 
surely believed amongst Christians will long con- 
tinue safe. The past history of theological litera- 
ture furnishes abundant evidence of this. Present 
appearances would seem to indicate that this question 
is likely to come up for renewed examination ; and 
it seems necessary that more attention should bo 
given to it in the ordinary ministrations of the pul- 
pit than has been customary. 

The object which the author had in view, in the 
composition of these discourses, was to ivxtm^ >3ckft 
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people of his own charge — the young especially — 
with such a condensed statement, on the subjects to 
which they relate, as might afford needful information 
to all, and safe guidance to any who may be disposed 
to prosecute further inquiries in this direction. He 
is sensible that in many respects it would have been 
better to have thrown these discourses into another 
form — that thereby some repetition might have been 
avoided, and that greater unity and compactness 
would have been given to the whole. Still there 
are certain advantages secured by the present form, 
which he was not disposed to forego, and which have 
determined him to abide by it. Nor has he been 
veiy anxious to avoid the recurrence of the same 
idea, and even of the same phraseology, whenever 
the employment of either has seemed necessary to 
the object at which he aimed. 

The Author has only, in conclusion, to commend 
these discourses to the blessing of God, and to the 
candid perusal of the reader. 

LlYEBPOOL, 

July, 1860. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT CANON. 



PROVERBS XXX. 5, 6. 

Every WORD OF God is pure . . . Add not thou 

UNTO HIS WORD, LEST HE REPROVE THEE, AND THOU 
BE FOUND A LIAR. 

The Bible in such general circulation amongst us, 
professes to be a revelation from God, designed to 
aid us in the attainment of eternal life. This is the 
acknowledged character of the book. By the great 
majority its claims are admitted, out of deference to 
general opinion. They are not only ignorant of the 
grounds on which those claims rest, but seem to have 
little disposition to trouble themselves with any in- 
quiry on the subject. This, perhaps, is unavoidable. 
The £Eiith of such persons, indeed, is more a loose 
opinion than an intelligent conviction. They are ill 
able to assign a reason for their belief, easily become 
a prey to infidelity, and for the most part continue 
careless and irreligious to the end. In some instances, 
it is true, this vague notion passes into a deep sind 
plenary conviction, by a process of spiritual illumina- 
tion which, to a large extent, supersedes, so far as the 
individual is concerned, all protracted investigation 
1 
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of evidence. The demonstration of the Spirit accom- 
plishes a higher result than personal minute exami- 
nation can e£fect. The spiritually taught Christian 
possesses an effective defence against all the plausi- 
hilities and suhtleties of infidelity. He may not he 
able to answer the objections which may be urged 
against his faith, but he is unmoved by them. He 
has in the apprehended glory of the gospel, in its 
felt adaptation to his condition, in its omniscient 
disclosure of the secrets of his heart, and in its com- 
manding power over him, proof unassailable by all 
the wiles of the enemy. And with this, in conjunc- 
tion with a general belief that there does exist satis- 
factory evidence in favour of the books which compose 
the Bible, many Christians, from their condition in 
life, and their intellectual disadvantages, must be 
satisfied. 

Still, however full may be the conviction produced 
by spiritual illumination, that the Scriptures as a 
whole are what they profess to be — a revelation from 
God — yet that illumination can afford no assistance 
in deciding whether any particular book has a fair 
right to a place in the collection ; it can furnish no 
reply to the objections which may be urged against 
some portions of the contents of Scripture; and 
it therefore leaves an individual in these circum- 
stances open to great perplexity and uncertainty on 
points, the settlement of which is often needful to his 
peace and spiritual progress. No doubt we should 
think can be entertained that wherever it is possible, 
it is highly desirable, that we should have at once a 
divinely formed and a thoroughly intelligent faith; 
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that we should not only be able to give a reason for 
the hope that is in us, Iftit for all that contributes to 
the ground work of that hope ; and that, in short, we 
should not only understand why we believe that the 
Bible is the word of God, but possess such correct 
and well digested information on all points connected 
with it, as shall enable us to expose and rebut the 
assaults to which we may be liable. Not only is it 
important to ourselves, but it will qualify us to be 
useful to many of the young especially, who, under 
the influence of doubt and temptation, may seek our 
assistance. And it is plainly an important depart- 
ment of pastoral duty to contribute to your improve- 
ment, by furnishing you with appropriate information, 
and aiding you in your inquiries on these subjects. 
Such instruction may not indeed be the most interest- 
ing, but it certainly is not the least useful, and is 
sometimes absolutely necessary. To fulfil this duty, 
in humble dependence on the blessing of God, is my 
present object. 

The point to which we intend to confine your 
attention in this discourse relates to the Canon of 
Scripture. By this phrase, we mean that list or 
collection of the books which have been received on 
satisfactoiy evidence as coming from God, and as 
therefore constituting an authoritative rule of fsiith 
and practice. The term is of Greek derivation. It 
primarily signifies a stafl^ a measuring rod, the beam 
of a balance ; and hence, tropically, a rule or law. 
In this tropical sense it has long been employed to 
express that collection of books which we regard as 
of divine authority, and the sole standard by which 
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religious opinion is to be tested and religious practice 
regulated. The early Christian Fathers, in whose 
writings the term frequently occurs, were in the habit 
of using it much more loosely than has latterly been 
the practice. In their hands it acquired a technical 
sense which has long since been disused. They 
employed it to designate a list of any thing connected 
with divine worship — sometimes of the clergy, or of 
the psalms sung in their assemblies, or of the sacred 
utensils, or of the books read in the presence of the 
congregation. This fact must be borne in mind in 
dealing with their writings, if we would avoid serious 
mistakes. When they speak of the canon of Scrip- 
ture, for instance, they mean not only those writings 
which they, in common with ourselves, believed to 
have been composed by inspired men, but other 
writings, which, though possessing no pretensions to 
this character, were nevertheless read in their assem- 
blies as conducive to edification. Such were the 
writings commonly known as the Apocrypha, which 
were very extensively used in the worship of God by 
the churches of the third and fourth centuries. The 
term canon, however, is now restricted to those books 
which have come from inspired men ; and in this 
sense we must be understood as employing it. 

The question then for our consideration is. Do all 
the books which compose our present Bible possess the 
character which they claim? Are they the produc- 
tions of inspired men? Has no merely human com- 
position found its way among them? Is the Bible, 
in short, as it now exists, what it pretends to be — 
the infallible authority in religion ? This is plainly 
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an important inquiiy ; and satisfaction in regard to 
it can only be obtained by a rigid examination of the 
evidence appropriate to this subject. It is a question 
to be determined by testimony. We must trace the 
history of the Bible up to those who first received it, 
and examine the proof on which their acceptance of 
these books as the productions of inspired men de- 
pended. If valid and satisfEu^tory reasons can be 
assigned for the place which each of these works 
occupies in the present collection, then our object is 
gained. It may simplify the matter to take the two 
portions of the Bible separately, and to begin with 
the New Testament, which may be more easily dis- 
posed of; reserving to a future discourse the consider- 
ation of the Old Testament collection, against some 
parts of which serious objections have been brought 

With respect to the New Testament, we may 
begin by attempting to remove some misapprehen- 
sions that are not unfrequently entertained on the 
subject. In order to the canonical authority of the 
books of this portion of the Word of God, it is not 
by any means necessary that they be collected to- 
gether into one volume. Some such impression 
appears to exist in the minds of not a few. In 
their view, the existence of suspicion attaching to 
any one portion affects the whole, and throws dis- 
credit on every part. Such opinions are altogether 
erroneous. Each portion of the collection must 
stand on its own merits, and have its character 
established by appropriate evidence. No doubt the 
introduction of any improper book into the collec- 
tion would weaken our confidence in the vigilance 
-1- 
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and care of the early Christians, on whose testimony 
we must mainly depend in this question ; hut such a 
mistake, as it could not, on the one hand, impart a 
character and value to the uninspired document thus 
erroneously received which did not properly helong to 
it ; so neither could it throw discredit on works whose 
true character was capahle of being most satisfactorily 
determined. The canonical authority of these books 
does not depend on their being collected into one 
volume; and, in point of fact, there is strong pro- 
bability that in the earliest time they were divided 
into two volumes, the one being called the Gospels 
and the other the Epistles. At what precise time 
they were recognised in their present form by the 
churches, is a matter of difficult determination. By 
some churches, more favourably situated, they must 
have been much earlier acknowledged than by others, 
existing in remote parts, who must have had to con- 
tend with many difficulties in obtaining satisfactory 
information. Nor is it the opinion of any man, how- 
ever good or learned, or the decision of any particular 
church, or assemblage of churches, which entitles any 
of these books to a place in the canon, or gives it 
authority. This depends on the fact, that it is the 
production of an inspired man. The moment it comes 
from the pen of one under so special an influence, it 
possesses all the authority which can ever belong to 
it, and takes its place at once as an essential part of 
those documents intended for the direction of the 
church of God to the very end of time; and all 
that human testimony can do, is to show that it is 
what it professes to be — an inspired production. If 
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it be not so in reality, the mere decision of any 
church or any council of churches can never make 
it so. 

The question, then, for our determination is this, — 
Are the books comprising the New Testament the 
genuine writings of inspired men? Is their character, 
as such, capable of being substantiated valid and 
adequate testimony? This is the simple point for 
our consideration. We cannot, of course, within the 
compass of this discourse, attempt the settlement of 
this question in regard to each particular book; we 
must confine ourselves to the collection, as a whole ; 
and we hope to be able to adduce such evidence as 
will leave no reasonable doubt on the mind of any 
candid person in regard to this important subject. 
We may be helped towards a sound conclusion, by 
considering the circumstances under which many 
parts of the New Testament were composed, — how 
they were authenticated, — and what provision existed 
for their circulation amongst the churches. 

Now, on these points we may obtain important 
information from the New Testament itself, more 
especially from the writings of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. On consulting his epistles, we find that, in 
some few instances, they were written by himself, — 
that in others, he was in the habit of employing an 
amanuensis, — that when he did so it was his practice 
to authenticate the epistle with his own hand writing, 
except in cases where, from circumstances, it was either 
unnecessary, or another course was demanded with a 
view to usefulness. An instance of the first we have 
in the epistle to the Galatians, to whom the Apostle 
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says, " Ye see how large a letter I have written to jou 
with mine own hand;"^ as also in the epistle to 
Philemon, where he says, " I, Paul, have written it 
with my own hand, I will repay it."* Examples of 
the latter we find in several of the other epistles, as 
in 1 Corinthians : " The salutation of me Paul, with 
mine own hand."^ In Colossians : " The salutation 
by the hand of me Paul."* In 2 Thessalonians : 
The salutation of Paul, with mine own hand, which 
is the token of every epistle; so I write."* This 
latter statement would seem to intimate that it was 
his usual practice to append the salutation in his 
own handwriting to those epistles which were written 
by some one else, at his dictation. The exceptions 
are few, and admit of being accounted for. The 
epistle to the Ephesians, for instance, appears to 
have been conveyed by Tychicus, who was well known 
to that church, and whose oral authentication must 
have been quite sufficient for the epistle which he 
brought. The epistles to Timothy and Titus, there 
is every reason to believe, were written by the Apostle 
himself; while his signature, and even his name, 
were withheld from the epistle to the Hebrews, in 
order, as it would seem, to avoid giving offence to 
many Jews into whose hands it was likely to fall. In 
regard to this epistle, however, it is not impossible 
that it was written by the Apostle himself, as the lan- 
guage of the xiii. chapter, may be regarded as inti- 
mating : " I have written a letter to you in few words.** 
His handwriting, there is Jittle doubt, must have been 
known to those for whom the epistle was intended, 

»Gal.vLll. « Phil. 19 verse. » 1 Cor. xvL 21. ♦Col.iv. 18. 
'2 Thes. iii. 17. " Heb. xiii. 22. 
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and must have been proof enough of its genuine- 
ness, — a circumstance which would thus make the 
absence of his name a matter of less importance. 

The facts to which we have thus summarily re- 
ferred may suffice to show, that, in so far as the 
apostle Paul was concerned, measures were taken 
to afford a satisfactory authentication of the epistles 
which were sent by him to the churches ; and, once 
assured of the genuineness of any document which 
they might receive from him, the churches, through 
existing arrangements, could have had no difficulty 
in giving it extensive diffiision. Thcf christian com- 
munities to whom, with some few exceptions, ihese 
epistles were addressed, were chiefly gathered by 
the instrumentality of the apostle. To them he was 
well known. They were moreover located either in 
Asia Minor, or in the southern parts of Europe, 
and for those times possessed many facilities for 
inter-communion. There is abimdant evidence to 
show that there was frequent and fraternal inter- 
course amongst them. If they were not bound to- 
gether by the rigid bands of hierarchical or pres- 
byterian polity, they were far from being in a state 
of isolation, ignorant of each other*s circumstances, 
and indifferent to each other's successes and trials. 
Intimations frequently occur, from which we may 
gather that they were intimately known to each 
other, "Your obedience is come abroad unto all 
men," says the Apostle, in writing to the Romans.^ 
Again, in addressing the Thessalonians, he says, 
" Ye were ensamples to all that believe in Macedonia 
and Achaia. For from you sounded out the word 
* Bomans xvi 19. 
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of the Lord not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but 
also in every place your faith to Godward is spread 
abroad; so that we need not to speak any thing.**^ 
These statements would seem to prove that accurate 
information respecting the condition of the several 
churches must have been diffused amongst them. 
Their interest in each other's welfare was lively and 
constant. They were prompt in rendering aid to 
those who were in want. Messengers and preachers 
in the service of the gospel were frequently passing 
to distant places, and visited the several churches 
that lay in th^ir route; and thus, in various ways, 
an intimate intercourse was maintained, extending 
to bodies of believers in very remote parts. It is 
easy to understand how efficient the provision thus 
existing must have proved in securing the circula- 
tion of the apostolic documents. 

When, for example, any particular church received 
a communication from an inspired apostle, it would 
speedily have become known to the neighbouring 
churches, and a copy of the document would have 
been sent to them. This is rendered more certain in 
regard to Paul's writings, by several other consider- 
ations; such as the following: some of these letters 
were intended for a circle of churches, and the very 
object of the Apostle required that the particular 
epistle should be made known to each. This was 
the case with the epistle to the Galatians, and with 
that to the Hebrews, and perhaps with some others. 
Again, it forms part of the instructions occasionally 
given in these letters, that they should be read in 
> 1 Thess. i. 7, 8. 
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their church assemblies, and even in some instances 
sent for the same purpose to other churches. Thus, 
in writing to the Thessalonians, the Apostle says, "I 
charge you by the Lord, that, this epistle be read 
unto all the holy brethren." ^ So, too, in writing 
to the Colossiaus, he says, when this epistle is 
read amongst you, cause that it be read also in 
the church of the Laodiceans, and that ye likewise 
read the epistle from Laodicea."^ And from the 
very character of these compositions, considered as 
addressed to churches, their public perusal must 
have been manifestly designed by the Apostle. Add 
to this, the evident interest, deep and sincere, which 
many of these communities took in the Apostle's pro- 
ceedings, and the value which they attached to his 
communications, must have stimulated them to make 
every effort to get possession of his genuine writings, 
without waiting till the churches to whom they were 
addressed had voluntarily transmitted them. It seems, 
impossible to reflect on these particulars without 
being led to the conclusion that Paul's writings — those 
known to have been his — must have been very early 
diffused, and in the possession of the churches, even 
of such as were in remote and distant places. That 
this is something more than conjecture seems plain 
from the language of the Apostle Peter, in his second 
epistle, in which he exhorts Christians to "account 
that the long suffering of our Lord is salvation, even 
as our beloved brother Paul, according to the wisdom 
given unto him, hath written unto you ; as also in 
all his epistles, speaking in them of these things ; in 
which are some things hard to be understood, which 
' 1 Thess. V. 27. » Col. iv. 16. 
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they that are unlearned and unstable \?rest, as they 
do also the other Scriptures, to their own destruc- 
tion."^ Now, taking it for granted at present that 
the second epistle of Peter is genuine, two things, 
having an important bearing on the present question, 
evidently follow from the testimony here adduced: 
the first is, that the writings of the apostle Paul 
were in general circulation throughout the churches 
addressed in this epistle. The statement is so ex- 
pressed as to intimate, that the fact to which the 
Apostle alludes respecting these writings was true 
generally. And further, that these writings, when- 
ever they were known, were esteemed as Scrip- 
ture; they are classified by the apostle Peter with 
the other Scriptures, which were perverted by the 
unstable equally with Paul's epistles. It is hardly 
possible to conceive of a more satisfactory testimony. 
It proves that, some time before the death of Peter, 
the Pauline documents were well known, and in con- 
stant use amongst the churches, and were received 
by them as Scripture. 

What is true of the epistles of Paul, is equally 
true of the other portions of the New Testament. 
From circumstances, indeed, the means of proof 
exist in greater abundance in the case of the former, 
but there is no reasonable ground for doubting that 
similar precautions must have been taken with all 
the rest. As it respects the gospels, for example, 
there is evidence that they were composed at different 
times, and put into circulation in different parts of 
the earth.* The commencement of Luke's gospel 

» 2 Peter iii. 16, 16. « Note A. 
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would seem to intimate, what we might have been 
prepared to expect, that great eagerness was every 
where manifested by christians to obtain possession 
of some account of the life and ministry of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; that this intense desire had given 
occasion to many imperfect and mistaken historical 
narratives, well meant, perhaps, for the most part, 
but calculated to mislead gready those who trusted 
in them ; and that it was to remedy this evil, and 
meet a felt want, that Luke composed his gospel. 
A similar state of things in those parts where the 
other Evangelists laboured, must have given rise to 
their respective gospels, while the state of feeling 
existing in the christian community in these localities 
would have secured the ready reception, and exten- 
sive circulation of well authenticated histories of the 
events of Christ's life. These gospels, with the 
exception of that of John, appear to have been at 
a comparatively early period in the possession of 
christians generally. Indeed, it is abundantly evi- 
dent that, some time before the apostle John was 
withdrawn from the scene of his protracted labours, 
every book composing the New Testament must have 
been in use amongst the churches and regarded as 
authoritative. It may not be possible for us, at this 
distance of time, to decide as to the particular per- 
sons to whom some of the epistles of the New Tes- 
tament were addressed, and as to the particular 
method by which many were authenticated ; but our 
ignorance on these points can not disprove their 
claims, nor ought it to throw a shadow of suspicion 
2 
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on the vigilance and caution of those churches hj 
whom they were originally received. The feet that 
at a very early period their claims were generally 
admitted, is evidence enough of the substantial 
character of the proof which existed in their favour, 
and which secured the cordial admission of those 
portions of scripture. 

These remarks, we trust, will serve to show the 
grounds on which the claims of the several books in 
the New Testament to be admitted into the canon 
really rest, and how the canon, as we now possess it, 
was formed. In further support of the canonicity of 
these books, the way will now be opened for the 
examination of evidence supplied from various quar- 
ters, including some of the opponents of Christianity 
in early times. That evidence may very fitly be 
arranged under various distinct particulars, com- 
mencing with what may be regarded as already 
suggested by the statements of the New Testament, 
to which we have had occasion to refer. 

1. The fact that these books were from the earli- 
est period read in the Christian assemblies, affords 
no mean proof of their claims. This practice seems 
naturally to have commenced from the time that 
these documents were in the hands of the churches. 
The directions which the Apostle Paul gives, in 
writing to the Colossians, may be understood to re- 
quire their perusal as a duty, which the known prac- 
tice of the Jews, in their synagogues, in reference 
to the Old Testament Scriptures, would have con- 
firmed, even had the wants and affections of the 
primitive Christians not operated as a sufficient 
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indacement to adopt it. Considering the strong at- 
tachment with which the majority of them must have 
regarded the Apostles as their first spiritual instruc- 
tors, and their own felt need of the statements and 
exhortations which these writings contained, in order 
to their spiritual improvement, it would hardly have 
required any positive command to establish this 
practice ; and, accordingly, we find that it must have 
been every where observed. Justin Martyr, one of 
the earliest Christian writers after the apostolic age, 
distinctly tells us, that on the day which is called 
Sunday there is a meeting of all (the Christians), 
who live either in town or country places, and the 
memoirs of the apostles and writings of the prophets 
are read."^ So, too, Origen, in a Latin homily on 
Exodus, says, Let us therefore take heed, lest not 
only when Moses is read, but also when Paul is read, 
the veil be upon our heart;" where he is evidently 
speaking of the public worship of Christians.' Testi- 
monies to the same effect might easily be cited from 
TertuUian, and several others. It may be enough, 
however, to say, that no doubt can reasonably be 
entertained, looking at these statements, that fix)m 
the earliest times the writings of the evangelists and 
apostles were publicly read for the edification of the 
churches. It cannot be concealed, indeed, that other 
writings, having no pretensions to the character of 
inspired productions, were also read ; while certain 
books admitted to be inspired (as, for example, Eeve- 
lation,) were not read ; and that the term canon was 
applied with considerable looseness to comprehend 

> Lardner, vol. 2, p. 132, edit. 1829. » Lardner, vol. 2, p. 526. 
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whatever was so used in the churches, whether in 
spired or apocryphal. Still it must be remembered, 
that notwithstanding this confusion in the employ- 
ment of the tetm, there was a clear distinction from 
the first maintained between the inspired documents 
which were deemed of authority for the establish- 
ment of doctrines, and those apocryphal writings 
which were used only for edification. The testimony 
of Jerome to this efiect is most explicit; speaking 
of the apocryphal books, he says, "one reads them in 
the church, but he does not receive them among the 
canonical (inspired) Scfriptures .... they may be read 
to the edification of the people, but not for the pur- 
pose of establishing ecclesiastical doctrines."^ Nor is 
this distinction confined to Jerome : in various forms 
it is found in different writers, even from the earliest 
ages after the apostles. It would appear, then, that 
although other than inspired writings were read in 
the Christian assemblies, yet they were never con- 
founded with them; that the true character of the 
latter was always recognised, and that they were 
looked upon as possessing an authority never con- 
ceded to any other documents. 

Now it must be evident that this practice, thus 
established from the earliest time, was one admirably 
adapted to guard against fraud in the admission of 
improper books as inspired. The ground on which 
any book took its place amongst those of this charac- 
ter must have been publicly known; and it would 
have been impossible for any mere human produc- 
tion to have obtained general reception. The very 
^ Stuart on the Canon, p. 29. 
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number of these communities, all of whom had 
to be satisfied, must haye presented insurmountable 
difficulties to the success of any attempt of the kind, 
eyen had it been made. Let it eyen be imagined a 
possible thing for some influential heretic, or for a 
company of pastors similarly infected, to haye suc- 
ceeded in inducing some particular church or churches, 
oyer which they might haye had influence, to receiye 
as diyine and inspired some spurious document, is 
there the most distant probability that they would 
haye been equally successful with all the other Chris- 
tian communities, in inducing them to become con- 
senting parties to maintain this imposition ? Would 
not failure in such a case be almost certain, the yery 
errors of the party maJdng the attempt contributing 
to it, by awakening suspicion in regard to them? 
How could they hope to deceiye a large number of 
persons of ability and integrity, in a matter in which 
they took a liyely interest, and who would naturally 
demand the most unexceptional proof in support of 
any book which claimed their submission as an 
inspired production? It is no hazardous assertion 
to affirm that the yery hopelessness of the attempt 
would haye deterred any one from making it. The 
public reading, then, of the books of the New Testa- 
ment in the assemblies of the Christians, must haye 
been no mean safeguard against the admission of 
improper books, and affords us strong presumptiye 
eyidence in iavoixr of the canon of the New Testa- 
ment as we now haye it. 

2. The quotations and allusions to the New Tes- 
tament, contained in the writings of what are called 
-2- 
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the Fathers of the Christian church, is another 
hranch of evidence confirmatory of the same con- 
clusion. Confining ourselves to those who are called 
the Apostolic Fathers, we may remark, that not only 
— with one exception, and that arising from the 
nature of the woit — do their writings assume the 
form of the apostolical epistles, but they contain plain 
and manifest quotations from the books of the New 
Testament. These books are not merely referred to 
as a scholar would refer to some rare work, known 
only to a few, but as to works generally and familiarly 
known. Clement, for instance, besides naming the 
first epistle to the Corinthians, has obvious allusions 
to passages in Matthew, Luke, Acts, Bomans, &c. 
Ignatius, in like manner, besides referring to the 
epistle to the Ephesians by name, quotes from it, as 
well as from Matthew and 1 Corinthians. So Poly- 
carp, Barnabas, and the Shepherd of Hermas contain 
more or less distinct references to a large number of 
the books of the New Testament.^ When it is 
remembered that these are the earliest Christian 
writers, that some of them were contemporaneous 
with the apostle John, and that all of them lived 
immediately following the age of the apostles, their 
quotations and references afford the most satis- 
fewtory proof that the books to which they allude 
were widely diffused, and in common use in the 
churches of Christ. Their evidence tends strongly 
to confirm the conclusions to which the facts of the 
New Testament seem to conduct us. It repre- 
sents the canon as already known and admitted by 
the churches, inasmuch as the works which compose 
» Note B. 
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it were already received as of authority. Our limits 
will not allow any extended remarks on the subse- 
quent Christian writers, nor, perhaps, is it necessary. 
It may be enough to say, that the further we descend, 
until we come to the third century, as the productions 
of the Christian writers become more voluminous, so 
their references to the books of the New Testament 
are more abundant and explicit. If there be allusions 
to any of the apocryphal writings, they are compara- 
tively few; nor do these allusions refer to them as 
Scripture. The testimony of the early churches, to be 
fairly ascertained, must be gathered, not from a few 
and exceptive statements of generally inferior writers, 
but from the evidence which the entire body of these 
fathers furnish on this point. An honest examina- 
tion will leave no doubt as to what they themselves 
admitted to be canonical, in the sense which we attach 
to the term, as distinguished from apochryphal com- 
positions.^ We may with propriety further add, that 
even the avowed and open enemies of Christianity 
in primitive times, such as Lucian, Celsus, Porphyry, 
and others, contribute their share of evidence on 
this question. Their testimony is indeed specially 
valuable and important. Contending with bitter ani- 
mosity against the Christians, their works contain 
frequent and manifest allusions to the New Testa- 
ment writings, without a single attempt being made 
by any of them to invalidate their claims. They 
speak of them, and allude to them, as acknowledged 
genuine productions ; and when it is considered that 
some of them lived so near the times of Christ as 
» Jones on the Canon, vol. i., p. 78, edit. 1726. 
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the middle of the second, and others in the middle 
of the third century, — when, if at any time, flacilities 
must have existed for determining the genuineness 
of the New Testament hooks, and detecting imposi- 
tion, had it heen practised, — their acquiescence and 
admission go &r to prove the general reception of 
the canon hy the churches. Doubtless, had it been 
in their power to demonstrate that any of these books 
were forgeries — that they had only been recently 
foisted on the easy credulity of the churches — they 
would gladly have done so. The very feet that they 
make no attempt of the kind is enough to show that 
they were compelled to accept them as genuine.^ 
And thus the determined opponents of the Gospel 
become witnesses to the authority of the Christian 
records. 

3. The catalogues of the books of the New Tes- 
tament, which have existed from a very early period, 
furnish another valuable source of evidence. Seeing 
that the New Testament consists of a considerable 
number of tracts and books, it was to be expected 
that lists of these books would veiy soon be drawn 
up, — that these works would have been enumerated, 
and their authors nam^d, by different writers, suc- 
ceeding each other after intervals. And such is the 
feet. Jeremiah Jones, in his work on the Canon, 
gives a list of Christian writers — thirteen in all — 
beginning with Origen, in the year 210, and ending 
with the anonymous author of the works under the 
name of Dionysius the Areopagite, in the year 390. 
Of these catalogues, six are exactly the same with 
' Note C. 
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the canon as we now have it; one, that of Origen, 
omits the epistles of James and Jude, though he 
owns them hoth in other parts of his writings ; three 
omit the book of Revelation. In the catalogue of 
Eusebius, while all the books which we acknowledge 
are contained, still the epistle of James, Jude, 2d 
of Peter, 2d and 3d of John, and the book of Beve- 
lation are marked as generally received, though 
doubted of by some. In that of Philastrius, the 
epistle to the Hebrews and the book of Revelation 
are left out, while in that of Jerome, the epistle to 
the Hebrews is spoken of dubiously, although in 
other parts of his writings it is received.' According 
to these catalogues, the only parts of the New Testa- 
ment on which any doubts were ever entertained are 
five of what are called the catholic epistles, the epistle 
to the Hebrews, and the book of Revelation. With 
regard to the latter, there is high probability that 
the reason why any doubt was entertained respecting 
it arose from the fiEu^t to which I have already alluded, 
— that it was kept out of the books read in the Chris- 
tian assemblies, not because of the want of evidence 
that it was genuine, but from a belief that it was too 
mysterious to be profitable ; and, latterly, a prejudice, 
contributing to its rejection by some, was created 
against it, on account of the millennarian theories 
which its testimony was adduced to support. So early 
as the time of Papias, these theories began to be 
advocated, and as they spread amongst the churches 
in subsequent times, suspicion was thrown on the 
book of Revelation, as being the only authority in 
'Jonea on the Canon, vol. i. p. 78» 
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fEtvour of these views; and hence the length of time 
during which hesitation was felt in admitting it. 
Nor is it difficult to understand why the epistle to 
the Hebrews was regarded with doubt by many, nor 
to afford a satisfactory explanation of the particulars 
which seemed to warrant that doubt. It is unlike 
all the other epistles of Paul in this, that his name 
no where occurs in connexion with it; and this cir- 
cumstance, so marked an exception from his general 
practice, while sufficient to create hesitation in the 
reception of the epistle from those at a distance, is 
easily acounted for by the slightest consideration of 
the position of the Apostle in relation to his own 
countrymen, even to those amongst them who be- 
lieved, and for whose benefit this epistle was espe- 
cially composed. That he was regarded by many of 
them with suspicion, and even animosity, on account 
of what he taught the Gentiles respecting the inutility 
of the Jewish'observances, and which, as is often the 
case in similar circumstances, was misrepresented and 
misapprehended, is quite apparent from the language 
of the apostles and elders, as recorded in Acts xxi. 
20 — 25. At the time of writing this epistle, he 
well knew that that prejudice had not disappeared, 
and although he seems to have placed considerable 
confidence in those to whom the epistle was directly 
addressed, yet as it was intended for others besides 
them, the suppression of his name was an- act of 
Christian prudence; as he could hardly fail to be 
aware that there were not a few of even his be- 
lieving countrymen on whom it would have operated 
as a sufficient reason for rejecting, without hesitation, 
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whatever might have come before them with such 
a recommendation. There was, perhaps, no other 
individual in similar circumstances. And the very 
absence of the Apostle's name, therefore, is a subor- 
dinate proof that he must have been the author, 
inasmuch as, while there is a plain reason why he 
shpuld conceal his name, there is no other inspired 
apostle, 80 far as is known, who had any motive for 
pursuing a similar course. Besides, it should be 
remembered that the character of the epistle is pecu- 
liar: it consists of an argumentative proof, founded 
on the Old Testament, in favour of the New; it 
makes its appeal to the admitted principles of the 
Jews; and in order to the conviction at which the 
writer aimed, the validity of his reasoning was far 
more important than the authority of his name. It 
may be further stated, that the doubts which existed 
on this subject were confined very much, as might 
have been anticipated, to jsome of the Western 
churches. So far as is known, it never was disputed 
by the churches of Syria and the East, where the 
means of accurate information were most abundant. ^ 

With regard to the five out of the seven catholic 
epistles, respecting which doubts were entertained, 
it may be observed, that the source of these doubts 
was twofold, arising partly from the absence of a 
sufficient reference to the persons to whom they were 
addressed, and partly from peculiarities of contents 
and style, which were deemed unusual and supicious. 
The former affect the epistles of James, and the 2d 
and dd of John ; the one being addressed to a num- 
»Note D. 
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ber of persons not particularly specified, and the 
other two to private individuals, whose residence and 
condition it might have been to nearly all, difficult, 
and must have been to many impossible, to discover ; 
and it is easy to understand how this must, of neces- 
sity, have produced hesitation in admitting them, and 
how, with all the caution which the pritnitive churches 
seem to have exercised in these matters, — a caution 
rendered necessary by the many spurious documents 
in circulation, — it must have required time before 
complete satisfaction was obtained. And the latter — 
the doubts arising, from the peculiarity of their con- 
tents — affect the 2d epistle of Peter and the epistle 
of Jude. Objections thus originating ought not to 
be lightly entertained, as experience has abundantly 
shown how often they are fallacious. Still the very 
fact that they were entertained demonstrates the 
keen scrutiny which these documents underwent, and 
the carefulness with which they were received. In 
process of time, as was to be expected, these matters 
became better known, and correct information, the 
result of careful inquiry, began to be diffused; and 
then these doubts were finally set at rest, and the 
portions of Scripture in question were universally 
admitted. 

Now it appears to us that the mode and circum- 
stances of the settlement of the canon, as at pre- 
sent existing, afford strong grounds for oenfidence in 
the result. The parties on whose testimony the 
several books were received seem to have been 
fully competent to give that testimony, viz., the 
churches and individuals to whom these books 
were addressed. The very hesitation felt in regard 
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to some of them — the grounds of that hesitation — 
the time which elapsed before it was removed — all 
tend to evince the cautiousness with which these 
documents were received, and the searching scrutiny 
through which tliey had to pass, before their claims 
were admitted. There is evidence enough that a great 
many writings of a religious character, and some 
of lofty pretensions too, were in general circulation 
in primitive times, and were even read for edification 
in several of the churches ; yet there does not appear 
to have been one of them, however greatly admired, 
ever regarded by any number of the primitive 
churches as having the slightest right to a place with 
the acknowedged canonical scriptures. These writ- 
ings, indeed, were highly esteemed as useful and 
edifying, but about none of them was the question 
ever, to any extent, raised as to their inspired cha- 
racter. The greater portion of them have perished, 
although a few, not always in the most perfect form, 
have reached our times, thereby affording us the 
means of appreciating their general character, which 
strikingly confirms the judgment of the primitive 
churches. This feet, coupled with the hesitation felt 
towards some portions of the New Testament, is 
remarkable in itself, and most decisive in its bearings. 
Had the case been different ; had any number of these 
spurious writings been received as possessed of an 
inspired character, by many of the churches, it is easy 
to see the confusion in which the question must have 
been involved, and how difficult it would have been to 
repose confidence in the decision which these churches 
might have pronounced on the subject of the canon. 
3 
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As it is, ground for perfect satisflEu^tion and for strong 
confidence in the present canon exists, on i^hich we 
may repose without misgiving. 

4. Another evidence, and one of no small import- 
ance, is furnished by the early versions of the New 
Testament which have come down to us. It is cer- 
tainly true that the Greek language was very widely 
diffused throughout the Roman empire, at the time 
when the Apostles lived and laboured. It was the 
language extensively used in commerce and general 
intercourse. Still there were, no doubt, many parts 
where the common people were most imperfectly 
acquainted with it, and where, for purposes of instruc- 
tion, they must have required documents in their 
own language. Besides this, within a comparatively 
short period, the gospel was carried into regions 
where the Greek language was all but unknown, 
and where the people could only be addressed in 
their own vernacular tongue. It was, there is every 
reason to believe, for the very purpose, in part, of 
qualifying the first preachers of the gospel for making 
known the truth amongst these nations, that the gift 
of tongues was conferred upon them. And plainly, 
if there was a necessity for the communication of 
such a gift, in order t6 the diffusion of divine truth, 
an equal necessity must soon have existed for trans- 
lating the documents of the New Testament into 
these various languages, on the withdrawment of the 
miraculous gifts, an event which appears to have taken 
place very early. It is difficult to understand how 
these churches could have been edified or increased, 
unless they had possessed in tlxevc tongue the 
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Scriptures of the New Testament We cannot, then, 
hesitate to belieye that versions of this portion of 
the Bible must have been made shortly after the 
death of the Apostles, if not before their final removal 
from the church. Nor are we left to our own con- 
jectures on this subject. " We know that at a very 
early period there existed Latin versions of the New 
Testament, which had been so long in use before the 
time of Jerome as to have become considerably cor- 
rupt, on which account he undertook a new version, 
which soon superseded those that were more ancient 
Now, although nothing remains of these ancient Latin 
versions but uncertain fragments, yet we have good 
evidence that they contained the same books as were 
inserted in Jerome's version, now denominated the 
Vulgate."* 

Independent, however, of these, the old Syriac 
version of the New Testament, called the Peshito, is 
deserving of particular attention, as affording satis- 
fectory evidence on this question. The term Peshito 
means simple, or single, and is applied to this trans- 
lation to mark its freedom from glosses and alle- 
gorical modes of interpretation. That it is one of 
the earliest versions, is universally conceded. With- 
out giving entire credit to the traditions of the 
Syrian churches, that it was made under the imme- 
diate direction of the apostle Thaddeus, it is highly 
probable that it was composed towards the close of 
the first, or, at latest, at the beginning of the second 
century. In the writings of Ephrem, the Syrian, 
who lived in the fourth century, frequent reference 
' Alexander on Ihe Canon, page 151. 
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is made to this trauslation, in a way which intimates 
its high antiquity. He speaks of it as our version, 
thus testifying to it as in common use in his time ; 
while the very fact that Ephrem finds it necessary 
to offer explanations of several terms which had he- 
come unintelligihle or ohscure, is a circumstance that 
strongly favours the idea of an early origin. Now 
this version contains all the New Testament, as we 
possess it, with the exception of the second epistle of 
Peter, the second and third of John, Jude, and the 
Apocalypse. It affords, therefore, a strong con- 
firmation of the early reception of the hooks of the 
New Testament, with the exceptions above stated, for 
which we have already endeavoured to account. 

Looking, then, at the evidence furnished from 
these various sources, no candid person can doubt 
that it is more than sufficient to establish the point 
for .which it is adduced, and that it is calculated to 
furnish full satisfaction as to the canonicity of the 
books of the New Testament. It may be questioned 
whether evidence at all approaching to this in com- 
pleteness, exists in support of any other ancient book 
that has come down to us. 

But have we all the inspired documents ? Have 
none of them been lost ? These are questions which 
have sometimes been asked, and to which very dif- 
ferent answers have been given. On this subject no 
reliable means of information is furnished us by the 
early writings of the Christian church. We must 
form our judgment from what is contained in the New 
Testament itself. There are only two passages in 
the writings of the apostle Pa\i\, — Wie oxva occurring 
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in the 9th verse «f the 5th chapter of 1 Corinthians, 
and the other in the 16th yerse of the 4th chapter of 
Colossians ; neither of which seem to us capahle of 
sustaining the opinion built upon them, to the effect 
that certain epistles of Paul are now lost; the first 
being £Edrly susceptible of an interpretation which 
refers it to what the apostle had written in that 
epistle, and the other being attended with so many 
difficulties as to render it altogether unsafe to place 
much dependence on any conclusion which may be 
deduced from it.^ All that can with truth be affirmed 
is, that the matter is doubtful, the evidence being 
insufficient to establish it. The opinion, that these 
passages refer to lost writings, may be honestly enter- 
tained, but in our judgment the proof is defective. 

We may conclude this discourse with two re- 
marks: 

1. We may learn, from the evidence which has 
been advanced, how unwarrantable are the preten- 
sions of the Bomish Church on this question. You 
are aware that that corrupt church claims the power 
to determine, by . her own authority, what is and 
what is not Scripture; that she is in the habit of 
maintaining that Protestants are indebted to her for 
the Bible ; and that her theologians are accustomed, 
with the view of bolstering up her claims, to throw 
the utmost discredit on the testimony of primitive 
times, by which the canon is really established — to 
represent that evidence as contradictory, uncertain, 
and useless — and to contend that unless the authori- 

' Note E. 
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tatiye decision of the Romish Church is admitted, no 
proof can exist for the Bible at all. How fax this 
view is correct, you may now be in some measure 
able to judge. Were we indeed shut up to depend 
on the testimony of that corrupt body, for evidence 
as to what writings ought to be included in Holy 
Scripture, our confidence in the canon would be 
small. It would be hard to believe that a com- 
munity so overrun with error, so defiled with cor- 
ruption, so tyrannical in her proceedings, and so 
unchristian in her spirit, could give honest and 
truthful testimony in relation to a document which 
exposed and condemined her. And in point of fact, 
that church has attempted to stamp authority on 
writings apocryphal in their character, full of false- 
hood and fables, and which, though occasionally read 
in the primitive churches, were never countenanced as 
forming any part of the Word of God; her own pro- 
cedure in this matter has thus furnished the means of 
exposing the felsity of her claims. The truth is, the 
canon was really settled long before the Church of 
Rome was in a condition to usurp the supremacy to 
which she now lays claim; and the evidence which 
satisfies us, is evidence which exists altogether inde- 
pendent of that community. We go up to the earliest 
times, and attend to the testimony of no particular 
church alone, but of all who, from their situation, had 
the best opportunities of ascertaining the truth in this 
question ; we listen to what the ablest men of those 
early times, who purposely made enquiries, have to 
say on the subject, and to the unanimous decision of 
all the particular churches then existing; and from 
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them we obtain satisfaction. And let Borne say what 
she may, she has no other means of obtaining satis- 
£Eu;tion herself. One cannot but admire the hardi- 
hood of assertion, which the most coDclusive eyidenco 
seems incapable of shaming into silence, with which 
her claims are put forth, and the silly simplicity, 
incapable of being taught, with which, by many, 
these preposterous claims are admitted. The world 
is not always to be the dupe of so gross an imposture. 
It only requires a small amount of knowledge, now 
happily within the reach of every one, to be proof 
against her claims; knowledge which, when once 
attained, distinctly understood, and firmly held, must 
emancipate her present victims, and for ever scatter 
her pretensions to the winds. May that day speedily 
arrive. 

2. The evidence which we have thus summarily 
adduced in support of the New Testament canon 
is, in our judgment, sufficient. No candid person can 
£sdrly consider it without obtaining satisfaction. We 
do not affirm that it is able to remove all hesitation 
from every individual; the very nature of the evi- 
dence itself prevents this. It rarely, if ever happens, 
that testimony to facts, and especially far distant 
facts, and moral evidence, proves so complete as to 
remove all doubt from every mind. There is always 
room for hesitation in the case of minds of a certain 
order. It is enough if it furnish such strong pro- 
bability as in any matter of business would at once 
determine our course. This is all that can be ex- 
pected, or, indeed, is possible. If it be demanded, 
why, in a matter of such vast importance as religion, 
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evidence of a higher and more oonclosive kind has 
not been furnished, it may be replied, — Ist. That 
the kind of evidence which we actually possess is 
the only kind that the case admits of. It is an 
inquiry into facts ; and it is by testimony, by cre- 
dible and impartial testimony, that these facts can 
be established. 2nd. In the next place, the only 
question worth our attention is, — Are the proo& 
adduced sufficient ; are they such as ought to satisfy 
every feir and candid inquirer? If they are, 
they ought surely to content us. What more than 
satisfaction can we need? To demand other evi- 
dence is, in the circumstances, to quarrel with God, 
and to manifest a state of mind at once undutiful and 
perverse, which, in all probablily, no kind of evidence 
would suffice to convince. And, lastly, the very minor 
difficulties which may yet remain, and which ought 
not for a moment to disturb confidence, are just suf- 
ficient to test character. They remain to try the 
teachableness of men. If they are really such as 
ought to produce conviction, then, if they do not 
produce it in you, it qan only be because you are 
imder the influence of some evil which you ought 
to have renounced. You are fully responsible for the 
reception of the truth, and to reject it, however 
you may attempt to justify your conduct, is to in- 
volve yourself in certain and merited condemnation. 
What else can reasonably be anticipated, if you are 
found acting in relation to religious questions in a 
way which you would never think of pursuing in 
reference to your worldly affairs? While all cap- 
tiousness in the one case, and all candour in the 
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r, do you not perceive that that very difference 
ates a state of heart for which the deceitfulness 
n can alone account ? It becomes you to be on 
guard against such a spirit as this. Deal with 
16 truth as its importance demands. You are 
required to surrender to insufficient evidence; 
you surely ought to avoid indifference, and to 
) with a mind candid and open to conviction — 
miting an excuse for unbelief, but a fair ground 
Guth — to the examination of the evidence which 
8. And if this be your temper of mind, and, 
e all, if it be associated with a prayerful spirit, 
ing divine teaching, you will not go far wrong; 
wiR be led into all the truth, and will be saved 
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bomans iii. 2. 
Unto them were committed the oracles op God. 

In the former discourse, it was our object to present 
before you, in as brief and comprehensive a form as 
possible, the evidence which exists in support of the 
Canon of the New Testament. The remarks there 
made, summaiy as they necessarily were, will have 
served, we hope, to put you in possession of the nature 
of the evidence to which we must look in a question 
of this sort — of the source from which that evidence 
is derived — and of the means of judging of its general 
conclusiveness. The object which we have now before 
us relates to the Canon of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. We mean, in humble dependence on the 
blessing of God, to place before you, in a similar 
condensed form, a statement of the evidence which 
we possess on this point. We might, indeed, reduce 
this proof to a very narrow compass. Regarding the 
New Testament as settled, we might confine ourselves 
to the very ample testimony which it contains to 
the Old Testament Scriptures as they now exist 
Adducing the testimony of Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles, varied and abundant as it is, we might 
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satisly ourselves with their evidence as conclusive. 
If the Old Testament existed in their day in the 
same state as it does in ours ; if it was composed of 
the same books ; and if our Lord and his Apostles 
spoke of it and treated it as genuine and authorita- 
tive, then to all those with whom their decision is 
final, the proof is complete. Still, on many accounts, 
it may be desirable to go further. Beginning with 
the conclusive evidence of the New Testament, we 
may trace back the history of the Old Testament 
canon, and obtain a general view of the circumstances 
under which it was completed ; and in doing this we 
may have to advert to some of the questions which 
have been started, on various points of difficulty con- 
nected with it. 

I. Let us look, then, first of all, at the New 
Testament evidence. The question now claiming 
cor consideration is this, Did the writings now form- 
ing the Scriptures of the Old Testament exist in the 
time of Jesus Christ and his Apostles ? Were these 
books then the same as those which we now have? 
Were there any exceptions taken to any part of 
them? And were they regarded and used by our 
Lord and his Apostles as of authority ? To find an 
answer to these questions, we must turn to the books 
of the New Testament, and so ample is the evidence 
which they contain, that the great difficulty in deal- 
ing with it is, to select and arrange it, so as to afford 
a fair view of its strength and conclusiveness. Our 
best course, perhaps, will be to advert first to those 
passages which speak of the Scriptures as a whole, — 
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which refer to them as a collection of hooks well 
known, and then to consider the allusions to particular 
parts, the form which these allusions assume, the fre- 
quency with which they are made, and the weight of 
the evidence thus supplied. Of the former passages, 
in which the Old Testament Scriptures are spoken of 
as a whole, there are two classes. First, those in 
which they are referred to according to the division 
of the hooks recognised amongst the Jews ; and the 
second, those in which they are adduced as a collec- 
tion of documents in common use, under the term, 
the Scriptures, — the Holy Scriptures. 

1. Of the first, the following instances occur. In 
a more general form thus: — Our Lord, speaking of 
the paramount importance of love to God and love to 
man, says, " On these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets."* On another occasion he teDs 
us, that " the law and the prophets were until John."* 
Again, in the same chapter, he says, speaking of the 
reply of Abraham to Lazarus, "They have Moses 
and the prophets ; let them hear them."' Elsewhere, 
in the same Gospel, it is stated of the Lord Jesus, 
that beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he 
expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning himself."* In all these cases, it is plain 
that the phrases, the law and the prophets, Moses 
and the prophets, refer to a collection of books or 
writings well known amongst the Jews under that 
designation, and universally regarded as of authority, 
inasmuch as they are appealed to in support of the 
great truths which the Saviour is inculcating. Of 
'Matt xxii. 40, * Luke xvi. 16. » LioOlc xvi.^'a. * t«ke xxiv. 27. 
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the same writings there is even a still more fuU and 
particular description, in that passage detailing what 
occurred in the last interview which our Lord had 
with his disciples, where he is represented as saying, 
" These are the words which I spake unto you, while 
I was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled 
which were written in the law of Moses, and in the 
prophets, and in the psalms, concerning me."^ In 
considering this testimony, it seems not only natural, 
but unavoidable, that we should understand our Lord 
as alluding to some piarticular arrangement in the 
collection of the sacred books of the Jews, with which 
the disciples, in common with all their countrymen, 
were quite feuiiiliar. It is only on this supposition that 
the statement has any meaning. When this arrange- 
ment of these writings originated, and what num- 
ber of books were contained under each division, 
may be ascertained from evidence hereafter to be 
adduced. In the mean time, this much the passage 
may serve to prove, that there was a collection of 
sacred writings, classified in a particular manner, 
extensively known, and in common use amongst the 
people, which were universally regarded as of supreme 
authority in all matters of religion. The very desig- 
nation of the tripartite division of these books would 
naturally lead to the conclusion that they contain the 
books which we now possess in the Old Testament 
Scriptures ; and of this more ample evidence will be 
adduced hereafter. 

2. In the next place, we find a great variety of 
references, sometimes in the form of direct quotation, 
^Lukexxh. 44. 
4 
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at other times in that of allusion, but distinct enough 
to preclude mistake, to these books, as the " Scrip- 
ture," or "the Scriptures." There is no material 
difference between the singular and plural form of 
this term, — the first being obviously intended to 
mark the collection as a whole, and the second, 
the same collection as consisting of several books. 
The habitual use of the definite article in con- 
nexion with this form of speech is significant. It 
is intended to indicate a well-known book, or col- 
lection of books, and is employed in a way which 
plainly shows, that that collection was in common 
use, and of recognised authorily. In a similar way 
we speak of the Bible, as other nations speak of 
their sacred books. No one mistakes this mode of 
expression. In proof of what we now state, it is 
hardly necessary to produce examples. To those 
who are even slightly acquainted with the Word of 
God, this usage must be familiar. To adduce all 
the passages bearing on the subject, is plainly im- 
possible. We may, however, advert to a few of 
them, more with the view of furnishing an illustra- 
tion of the usage, than any evidence of its extent; 
subjoining, at the same time, a few facts which may 
enable us to understand the import and force of the 
evidence which they furnish. 

Thus we read in reference to the views which the 
Sadducees entertained respecting the resurrection; 
"Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures nor the 
power of God.*" The meaning of our Lord evidently 
is, that their errors were the result of a criminal 
' Matthevrwiu.^Q. 
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ignohmce of those Sacred Writings which were in 
daily use amongst them, and which God had given 
for their guidance. Elsewhere, in the application of 
the parable of the vineyard, Jesus, addressing the 
Jews who were around him, said, " And have ye not 
read this Scripture; The stone which the buOders 
rejected is become the head of the comer: this 
was the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes?"^ plainly reminding them that their rejection 
of him had already been predicted, in the books which 
they themselves admitted to be from God. Again, 
when Jesus had come to Nazareth, and had entered, 
as was his custom, into the synagogue on the Sabbath- 
day, he stood up, and having read out of the prophet 
Esaias, a passage which he applies as a prediction of 
himseK, he adds, when he had closed the book, 
" This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears."' 
He thus challenges their attention to the fulfilment, 
in himself, of one of the most remarkable predictions 
in their own divine books. It is said of ApoUos 
" that he was an eloquent man and mighty in the 
Scriptures;"^ that is, he had obtained by study an 
extensive acquaintance with the Old Testament In 
the writings of the apostle Paul, we continually meet 
with phrases such as the following: — "What saith 
the Scriptures?" Certain events took place "ac- 
cording to the Scriptures." He speaks of the 
" patience and comfort of the Scriptures."* In like 
manner the apostle James speaks of " the royal law 
according to the Scripture."* So too the apostle 

* Mark xiL 10, 11. * Luke iv. 21. » Acts xviii. 24. * Kom. vi . ^, 
J Cor. XV. 3, 4. Bom, xy. 4. * James ii. 8. 
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Peter speaks of a certain statement being contained 
in the Scripture."^ I refer to these as examples of 
what is current. The phrase meets us eyerywhere, 
and bears express testimony, not only to the existence 
and extensive use of these Sacred Writings amongst 
the Jews, but — in some instances — to the reading of 
these Scriptures as a part of the customary worship 
of the synagogues. 

II. — In addition to the passages now adduced, 
we may remind you of the large number and great 
variety of quotations and references to the Old Tes- 
tament, introduced by phrases and forms of expres- 
sion presenting considerable diversity. Sometimes 
the prophet whose words are used is mentioned by 
name; at other times the Holy Ghost is spoken of 
as giving the testimony; and at other times, again, 
the quotation is made without any formal reference. 
Now, in regard to these cases, the following par- 
ticulars are deserving our attention: — 

1. The quotations and allusions to the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures contained in the New, are extremely 
numerous, amounting to many hundreds. It would 
be difficult, even with the utmost care, to specify 
the precise number, inasmuch as there are doubts 
respecting some of them. Expressions occur about 
which we may hesitate ; if not directly borrowed from 
the Old Testament, they at least take their com- 
plexion from a familiaiity with its diction. But, 
excluding such passages, there are not far short of a 
thousand unequivocal references in the New Testa- 
» 1 Peter ii. 6. 



meDt writings to the Jewish Scriptures. This respect 
for them — this frequent appeal to their authority, in 
the decision of questions, and in the estahlishment 
of £Eu;ts, under discussion, is a marked and prominent 
feature in the writings of the Evangelists and Apos- 
tles, and indeed in the discourses of our Lord himself. 

2. On examining these quotations and references 
carefully, it will he found that they distinctly recog- 
nise all the hooks of the Old Testament, with the 
exception of four or five of the least important, as, 
for instance, Ruth, Esther, the Song of Solomon, &c.; 
and, as might have heen expected, the references to 
the more important hooks, the Pentateuch and the 
Prophets, are frequent and particular. This is espe- 
cially true in regard to the Book of Psalms, and the 
prophet Isaiah, the latter heing quoted at least 
twelve times, and the former ten, in the Gospel of 
Matthew alone. And not only are the references 
thus frequent to the particular hooks of the Old 
Testament, hut no other hooks are adduced as 
authoritative. The state of the case is such, that 
even were we, by any possibility, to lose the Old 
Testament Scriptures, we might, from the pages of 
the New, not only ascertain nearly all the books 
of which it was composed, but form a tolerably 
accurate conception of the contents of the most 
important of them. Any general statement on this 
point hardly does justice to the subject. Nothing 
but a careful attention to the quotations and refer^ 
rences in the New Testament, as they are to be met 
with in a perusal of its pages, can produce an ade- 
quate impression of the strength of this evidence. 
-4- 
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B. Further, the general contents of the New 
Testament furnish a strong proof of the previoos 
existence of the Jewish Scriptures as we now possess 
them. A very superficial acquaintance with the 
suhstance of the Gospel revelation, will suffice to 
convince a thoughtful mind, that while it contains 
very much that is new, it is in reality hut the comple- 
ment and fulfilment of a previously existing revela- 
tion, such as the Jewish evidently is. Not only does it 
proceed on the truth of the main fiEtcts of the Jewish 
history, hut its truths and doctrines are the legiti- 
mate development, and emhody the meaning, of the 
institutions and ordinances of that economy. With- 
out dwelling upon what comes hefore us in almost 
every page of the New Testament, we may confine 
ourselves for a moment to the epistle to the Hehrews 
alone. What is the argument of that epistle ? Is 
it not, that the spiritual economy introduced hy Jesus 
Christ is the proper end in which all the institutions 
of the Levitical dispensation terminated; that the 
priesthood of Christ is ihe truth — the reality — of 
which the priesthood of the law afforded only a dim 
and imperfect shadow ; and that with the introduc- 
tion of this better religious system, all that previously 
existed, although originating in divine appointment, 
necessarily passed away, as having definitely served 
the purpose for which it was intended? Now, observe 
the great variety of particulars connected with that 
previous economy, which come under our notice in 
this epistle — the view that is given of them — the 
prophetical statements which are adduced in relation 
to them ; and is it too much to affirm, that these par- 
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ticulars not only intimate the existence of sacred 
writings, but just such writings as the Jewish Scrip- 
tares present? No other books but those in the Old 
Testament, can come up to the idea which we may 
gather from the epistle to the Hebrews, of the 
character of the sacred writings possessed by the 
Jews ; and it is hardly possible to desire more 
satisfiEustory proof of the existence at that time of 
Old Testament Scriptures. 

4. Nor can we overlook another point of consider- 
able weight, arising from the very style of the New 
Testament itself. It is constructed on the model of 
the Jewish Scriptures. The language, indeed, is 
Greek, but the idioms and a variety of grammatical 
peculiarities are Hebrew. They are things unknown 
anywhere else in the Greek language, written or 
spoken. No man, capable of forming a judgment on 
the matter, can pay ordinary attention to the struc- 
ture and style of the New Testament, without per- 
ceiving, that it has a character of marked peculiarity 
which can be accounted for, only on the supposition 
that the writers must have transferred the idioms of 
their own mother tongue to the acquired language, 
which the necessities of their mission constrained 
them to employ. We naturally expect to find the 
oeedful explanation of this circumstance in the 
public documents in their own language, which these 
writers might at that time have possessed, and of the 
existence of which the singularities of their own 
compositions afford strong presumptive evidence. 
We find in the Old Testament Scriptures just what 
we desiderate, and they are the only writings pos- 
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sessing a recognised character ayailable for this 
purpose. And can we therefore doubt, that the 
very style of the New Testament "is corroborative 
evidence, that the Jewish Scriptures, in the form in 
which we now have them, were well known at the 
time when the writers of the New Testament lived ? 

Now it seems impossible to reflect on this evi- 
dence, so cumulative in its character, without being 
convinced that the Jewish Scriptures, as they now 
appear, were in common use during the time of our 
Lord and his Apostles, whose sanction they have 
received to their completeness and authority. This 
conclusion, so irresistibly following from the various 
particulars brought under our notice, will be amply 
confirmed by what yet remains to be examined. 

III. — ^We have seen that our Lord speaks of the 
Jewish Scriptures under the threefold division of the 
law, the prophets, and the psalms. Now the question 
naturally occurs to us. Was suc^ a division recognised 
by the Jews? — when did it originate? — and what 
were the portions included under each part? These 
are questions of some importance, and the proper 
reply to them may throw considerable light on the 
Jev^ish canon. It is natural that we should listen 
to the account which the Jews themselves give of the 
matter. * The Talmud, a Jewish work of the fifth 
or sixth century, which embodies a large number 
of Babbinical traditions relative to Jewish affairs, 
tells us, that this division of the Old Testament 
Scriptures had been transmitted to them from their 
forefethers. The following are the terms in which 
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this statement is made: — *'Our wise men say, that 
the whole is one, and each part is one hy itself, and 
they have transmitted to us the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Kethubim united together as one."^ And 
it then proceeds to state the order in which these 
writings were arranged, specifying the books which 
were classed under these several divisions. The Law 
comprised the five books of Moses; the Prophets 
included Joshua, Judges, I. & II. Samuel L & II. 
Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, and the twelve 
minor Prophets — thus making eight books for the 
second division; and in the Kethubim — literally the 
writings, the same as the Hagiography, — the Talmud- 
ist reckons the remaining eleven books. We have 
thus evidence, that the division of the Sacred Writ- 
ings, adverted to by our Lord, was familiarly known 
to the Jews some centuries after the times of the 
Gospel, — a late testimony, no doubt, — but that this 
arrangement must have originated long before seems 
plain; they themselves, indeed, declare that the know- 
ledge of it had been transmitted to them from their 
fore&thers. And in the same work, too, we have a 
particular enumeration of the books which then com- 
posed the canon, in perfect agreement with our own 
Bible. 

The next evidence deserving attention, is that of 
Philo Judeus, a learned Jew of Alexandria, who lived 
about forty years before Christ. In one of his works 
he has occasion to allude to the Essenes, a Jewish 
sect, who spent their lives in contemplation ; and he 
affirms of them, " that they receive only the law and 
* Stuart on the Canon, page 261. 
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the oracles uttered by the prophets, and the hymns 
and other books by which knowledge and piety are 
perfected and augmented." That these, however, were 
not the only works with which they were acquainted 
is clear, from what he mentions immediately after; 
for, in evident distinction from these Scriptures, he 
says, " They have, moreover, the writings of ancient 
men, the leaders of their sect, who have left many 
memorials of their views in regard to allegorical 
matters." ^ In these passages, not only is there a 
distinction made between the writings which ema- 
nated from those of their countrymen who were not 
regarded as inspired men, and the sacred writings; 
but these latter documents come before us classified in 
a similar way to that recognised by our Lord and the 
Jews of a later period, — a fact which demonstrates, 
that this division of the sacred books was well known 
amongst the Jews some time before the appearance 
of our Saviour. 

Referring to a still earlier period in Jewish 
history, we come to Jesus, the son of Sirach, one of 
the apocryphal writers. Of these writings we shall 
have something to say before we close. In the 
meantime we may observe, that while the book of 
Ecclesiasticus, which bears his name, has no pre- 
tension to a place amongst the inspired writings, yet 
its testimony as to any feet with which the writer 
was conversant is valuable. The author and age of 
the book are somewhat uncertain. It is, indeed, 
universally admitted that the book was originally 
composed in the Hebrew tongue, and subsequently 
translated by the grandson of the author into Greek. 
> Stuart, ^9. 
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And although there are references connected with the 
work, which would seem to afford a key hoth to the 
period at which it was composed, and to that at 
which it was translated, yet, from a singular pecu- 
liarity of circumstances, they fedl to help us. The 
The author speaks of a high-priest Simon, the son 
of Onias, in a way which would seem to indicate 
that he was a contemporary; hut there were two 
Simons, the one lived ahout 290 b. c, and the 
other ahout 221 b.c. In like manner, the grand- 
son of the author, the translator of the work, says in 
his preface, that in the eight and thirtieth year he 
came into Egypt, when Euergetes was king. Now 
here again there were two sovereigns of that name ; 
the first began his reign about 247 b. c, and the 
other about 169 b. c. Hence the difficulty in deter- 
mining the dates in regard to this work ; some con- 
tending that it was composed about 800 b. c, and 
translated about 280 B.C.; and others, that the 
author lived about 180 b. g., and the translator about 
130 B. G. We may take the latter date as perhaps 
the most probable. The author, and of course his 
grandson, the translator, were Jews, and descendants 
of one of the high priests. In what is called the 
prologue of the Wisdom of Jesus, it is said that 
** many and great things have been delivered to us 
by the law and the prophets, and by others that 
have followed their steps," or, more properly, by other 
books which follow in the same spirit. That the 
triplex division of the Jewish Scriptures is ad- 
verted to in this passage can hardly be questioned, 
and is rendered perfectly plain by a subsequent 
statement, in which the translator affirms, that his 
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" grandfiather, Jesus, had much given himself to 
the reading of the law and the prophets, and other 
hooks of our fathers." And again, speaking of the 
variety in the modes of expression between an 
original Hebrew work, and a translation into another 
tongue, he adds, "but the law itself, and the pro- 
phets, and the rest of the books, have no small 
difference when they are spoken in their own lan- 
guage."^ 

Now the very frequency with which this division, 
though with some variety of terms, is spoken of in 
this short preface, demonstrates, that at that time 
the arrangement in question was fully recognised 
amongst the Jews. And what is thus asserted in the 
preface, seems to be confirmed by statements which 
occur in the book itself; without adverting to which, 
however, it may be enough to say, that beyond doubt, 
for more than a century before Christ, the sacred 
books of the Jews were arranged as our Lord classes 
them during his personal ministry ; and there is pre- 
sumptive evidence, which will be amply confirmed 
presently, that the books included under these divi- 
sions remained throughout the same. At what time 
this division was first made, it is somewhat difficult 
to determine. No positive evidence exists on the 
subject. There is, however, every probability that 
this classification of the sacred books was effected at 
the time when the Canon was completed. It could 
not possibly have taken place before that event; while 
the earliest Jewish writings in the times immediately 
succeeding contain distinct admissions of its existence 
— a circumstance that makes it at least highly pro- 
* Prologue to Ecclesiasticus. 
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bable that the completion of the canon, and the divi- 
sion of the books which compose it into three parts, 
were contemporaneous. 

IV. — We are thus very naturally brought to 
the enquiry, When was the canon of the Old 
Testament Scriptures completed? This is a ques- 
tion which has been greatly contested by recent 
critics. Several attempts have been made to show 
that many of the books of the Old Testament, not 
even ejtcepting those of Moses, were not written till 
a comparatively late period, so late, indeed, as about 
140 B.€. These opinions rest entirely on critical 
grounds, in the absence of all external evidence, and 
lliose persons who know how fluctuating critical judg- 
ment is on such subjects, do not require to be told 
how little dependence can be placed on opinions 
thus formed. But even were they far more plau- 
sible than they really are, — were they as well con- 
sidered as they are vague and unsatisfactory, they 
ought to have no influence in shaking our confidence 
in the Jewish canon, inasmuch as it has received in 
its present form the sanction of Christ and his 
Apostles — a conclusive authority in favour of the 
canonicity of all the books which the Jewish Scrip- 
tures now contain. Still, if there be any reliable 
evidence on the subject, it deserves our attention, 
and may help us to a correct and consistent view of 
this question. The account which the Jews have 
been accustomed to give of the matter is palpably 
incorrect, at least in its details. Without troubling 
ourselves with what is fabulous, it may be enough 
5 
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to lemaik, that there seems no reason to doubt 
the sahetantial tmth of the Jewish account, which 
ascribes to Ezra, assisted by the prophets who were 
raised up on the return of the Jews from their 
captivity, the collection and revision of the sacred 
books. On the death of Malachi, the last of these 
prophets, the canon must of course have been finally 
closed. 

This view of the case seems to be confirmed by 
Josephus, who, in one of his works, defends the 
credibility and authenticity of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
It is only necessary to allude to so much of it as 
bears on the present point. Josephus says, "We 
have only two-and-twenty books, containing the 
history of every age, which are justly credited as 
divine; of these, five belong to Moses, which con- 
tain both the laws and history of the generations of 
men till his death .... From the death of Moses, 
moreover, till the reign of Artaxerxes, king of the 
Persians after Xerxes, the prophets who followed 
Moses have described the things which were done 
during the age of each one respectively, in thirteen 
books ; the remaining four contain hymns and rules 
of life for men. From the time of Artaxerxes to the 
present period, all occurrences have been written 
down, but they are not regarded as entitled to the 
like credit with those which preceded them, because 
there was no certain succession of prophets. Fact 
'has shown what confidence we place in our writings, 
for although so many ages have passed away, no one 
has dared to add to them, nor to take any thing 
from them, or to make alterations. In all Jews it 
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is implanted, even from their birth, to regard them 
as being the instmctions of God, and to abide sted- 
feistlj by them, and, if it be necessary, to die gladly 
for them."* 

Such is the statement of Josephos ; of his com- 
petency to give testimony in this matter no one 
can entertain a question. Descended from an illus- 
trious Jewish £Etmily, he appears to have been care- 
fully trained, and thoroughly instructed in Jewish 
literature. At an early period of his life he became 
a Pharisee, after a careful examination of the pecu- 
liarities of the sects which existed amongst his 
countrymen; and to the dose of his life he was 
strongly attached to his country and religion. Con- 
sidering his acquirements, his means of information, 
and the part which he took in public afiGEiirs, it may 
be doubted whether, the sacred writers excepted, we 
possess a more trustworthy authority. It will per- 
haps be admitted, too, that the statement which he 
makes in the passage quoted above, is not the simple 
expression of his own private opinion, but the known 
and settled belief of the great mass of the Jewish 
nation. Keeping these things in view, let us look 
at his testimony. He distinctly asserts that during 
the reign of Artaxerxes, who succeeded Xerxes on 
the throne of Persia, the canon of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures was completed. Artaxerxes died in 424 b. c. ; 
this, of course, marks the time after which no ad- 
dition was made to the Jewish Scriptures; and the 
reason which he assigns for this is, that no prophet 
arose after that period. There was no lack of writers 
' Stuart on the Canon, page 228. 
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on both mora] and historical subjects, as Josephus 
acknowledges, and as the apocryphal writings evince; 
but none of them were prophets, or, if any made pre- 
tension to that character, they were not credited. Be- 
tween their writings and those of the inspired prophets, 
Josephus makes a broad distinction, — a distinction not 
confined to himself, but equally recognised by all his 
countrymen. Nothing can be more satisfactory than 
this testimony; not only is it in unison with the 
general belief of the Jews, as to the period when the 
canon was completed, but the reason adduced why it 
was then closed is convincing ; the withdrawment of 
the prophetic gift precluded any further addition to 
the sacred writings. 

Nor can it be said that the opinion of Josephus 
respecting the cessation of the prophetical office is 
singular. In this he is in fact confirmed by the all 
but unanimous decision of his countrymen. An inti- 
mation to that eflfect may be gathered from a state- 
ment which occurs in the first book of Maccabees. 
The date of this book is about 135 b. c. Speaking 
of the sufferings occasioned by the invasion of Judea 
by Bacchides, the writer says, " So there was great 
affliction in Israel, the like whereof was not since the 
time that a prophet was not seen among them."* 
The very character of the statement may suffice to 
show what the meaning of the writer is. He virtu- 
ally affirms that there had not been a prophet in 
Israel for a long time previously ; and can this be 
considered in any other light than as a strong con- 
firmation of the testimony of Josephus ? Indeed, the 
silence of the Jewish writers generally in refer- 
> 1 Mace ix. 27. 
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ence to the existence of prophets, during the whole 
period between the return from Babylon and the 
appearance of John the Baptist, affords satis£Eu;tory 
evidence of the truth of the statement of Josephus. 
Considering the strong attachment of the Jews to 
their own nation — their disposition to glory in every 
thing which in their judgment contributed to the 
national honour, and the value which they put on 
every indication of the divine favour towards them, 
had there really been prophets during that period, or 
any one who could with plausibility have been so 
regarded, they certainly would not have fedled to 
mention it. That they have not done so, can be 
regarded only as a conclusive proof that no such 
prophet existed. 

The evidence then derived from these sources 
would seem to afford a strong presumption, that the 
canon of the Old Testament was completed by Ezra 
and the prophets that were raised up in Israel after 
their return from the captivity; that with Malachi 
the line of the prophets closed ; and that perhaps by 
him the canon was definitely left as we now possess it. 

V. — The conclusion at which we have thus arrived 
may receive a further corroboration from a variety of 
considerations, singly, of value, but which present in 
combination a strong confirmation of our present 
ailment. Of these we may mention, 

1. The establishment of the synagogue worship 
under the sanction of Ezra and his associates, imme- 
diately on their return from Babylon.^ There is 
» Note F. 
-5- 
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nothing more remarkable in the history of Israel, 
than the peculiar arrangement made by divine ap- 
pointment for public worship, and for the instruction 
of the people in divine things — the former being 
confined to the temple, and the latter mainly devolv- 
ing upon the heads of families. When the schools 
of the prophets were established, about the com- 
mencement of the regal form of government, the 
statements of Scripture show, that it was the prac- 
tice of the people to assemble at the localities 
where they existed, on new moons and feasts; and 
on these occasions some form of worship seems 
to have been observed.^ These meetings, however, 
were not only confined to few places, but appear 
to have been very soon discontinued, when once the 
nation declined in piety. To the absence of pubUc 
and general means of religious instruction, must be 
attributed the rapid corruption of the people, and the 
frequency with which they surrendered themselves to 
the influence of idolatiy. It must, we should suppose, 
have been some conviction of this, if not a direct 
divine intimation, which induced the leaders of the 
Jews, on their return from Babylon, to encourage 
the erection of synagogues throughout Judea, where 
the people might statedly meet for divine service. 
The reading of the Word of God was from the first an 
essential part of that worship. Of this, indeed, the 
New Testament affords evidence.^ Whatever pro- 
minence may have been given at the commencement, 
to the law — the five books of Moses, there is every 
probability that portions of the prophets and other 
^ Luke iv. 17 — 19. ActSiXiii. 15—27. Acts xv. 21. 
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books were read at the same time. It is easy to 
miderstand the bearing of this most important 
arrangement. In proportion as these synagogues 
were multiplied, it involved the multiplication of 
copies of the Jewish Scriptures, each synagogue pos- 
sessing a copy for public reading; and from the 
moment that this practice became established, how 
was it possible that any addition should have been 
made to the Scriptures without its being immedi- 
ately known? The very fact that no mention is made 
of any such attempt, goes far to prove, that from the 
time that the Scriptures began to be used in the 
synagogue worship, no alteration whatever was made 
to the collection of the sacred books. What they 
were when they first began to be so employed, after 
the time of Ezra, such they continued to be, and 
such they were found in habitual use, during the 
ministry of our blessed Lord. 

2. The Greek translation, usually called the Sep- 
tuagint, is another circumstance of weight. With 
the particulars connected with the formation of this 
translation, according to the accounts of the Jews, most 
of which are plainly fabulous, we shall not trouble 
you. It may be enough to say, that that translation 
was made in Egypt by Alexandrian Jews. It is be- 
lieved to have been begun about the year 286 b.c, 
and completed in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Thus, then, a Greek translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures was made about three centuries before the 
Christian era. And what is the evidence which that 
translation aflfords as to the state of the Jewish 
canon ? That it must afford important and reliable 
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evidence is plain, inasmuch as it is one of the eailiest 
documents which exists, after the time of Ezra, 
bearing on this inquiry. That evidence is most 
explicit. This version contains all the books which 
now form the Old Testament collection. It is no 
doubt true that certain apocryphal books, chiefly 
the production of Alexandrian Jews, have come to 
be associated with it; but there is every reason to 
conclude that the addition of these spurious writ- 
ings did not take place till some time after the 
Christian era. The two persons who were most 
competent to give evidence on this point, Philo and 
Josephus, never intimate that there was the slight- 
est difference, in their times, between the Hebrew 
and the Greek versions of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. The Jews of Palestine, and the Jews 
of Alexandria, acknowledged, as of divine autho- 
rity, precisely the same books. Had any difference 
really existed, it must have been considered a matter 
of too much importance to have been overlooked by 
these writers.^ The Septuagint version, then, lends 
important support to the views here presented before 
you. And of the same kind is the evidence afforded 
by the Samaritan Pentateuch, so far as regards the 
books of Moses. Whatever hypothesis may be formed 
in reference to its origin, of its high antiquity no 
doubt has been entertained; and its substantial agree- 
ment with the Hebrew Pentateuch confirms that 
portion of the Jewish Scriptures. 

3. Another particular bearing upon the uncor- 
rupted preservation of the Jewish Scriptures from 
^ Stuart on the Canon, page 290. 
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the time of Ezra, is the early existence of the 
Jewish sects, and the known rivalry which existed 
amongst them. Although the origin of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees is involved in some obscurity, they 
are known to have existed about the year 160 b. c, 
and there is every probability that they took their 
rise about the period of the return from the capti- 
vity. The leading characteristics of these sects may 
be thus stated: — the Pharisees were zealous for the 
traditions of their fathers, and punctilious in their 
observance of the national institutions ; the Sad- 
ducees, on the other hand, to say nothing of the doc- 
trinal errors into which they fell, were literalists, and 
contended for a rigid adherence to the letter of Scrip- 
ture, to the exclusion of all glosses and traditions. 
The former sect were the more numerous, but the 
latter contained in their ranks a far greater proportion 
of wealthy and influential men. To a large extent 
these sects were antagonists. The opposite principles 
of interpretation which they adopted involved them 
in continual disputes ; and it is easy to understand 
the influence which their rivalry must have exerted, 
in securing the accurate preservation of the sacred 
books. Had there been any disposition on either 
side to tamper with, or add to the Word of God, the 
keen jealousy with which they regarded each other 
must have made the success of such an attempt 
impossible. From this cause, it would not have been 
less difficult to have altered in any measure the 
Jewish Scriptiires, than it would be now to inter- 
polate and corrupt our Bible, under the eye of the 
different denominations which exist amongst our- 
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selves. The very existence of these rival parties 
thus becomes a security for the uncorrupted preser- 
vation of the Jewish Scriptures during the period 
of their existence ; and if we are correct in supposing 
that they took their rise from the time of the captivity, 
their influence in this direction must have been felt 
from the time of Ezra, when the canon was com- 
pleted, till the introduction of Christianity. 

It cannot be doubted that the particulars now 
named are of considerable weight, in greatly strength- 
ening the evidence in favour of the sameness of 
the Jewish canon, from the period of its com- 
pletion to the Christian era, and thus imparting 
confidence in the result of the present investigation. 
We have hitherto, indeed, had to do with the col- 
lection of the Jewish Scriptures according to the 
tripartite division which so early obtained amongst 
the Jews. The casual allusion to the number of 
the books in the Talmud and Josephus is the only 
exception to this remark which occurs. 

VI. — It may now be time to complete our proof, 
by attending for a short while to the only point 
which yet remains, viz. : the catalogues of the 
Old Testament Scriptures found in ancient vmters. 
We have already seen that Josephus affirms, speak- 
ing of the Jews, " We have twenty-two books, com- 
prising the history of every age, which are justly 
credited as divine." Of these, he assigns five to 
Moses, thirteen to the prophets, and four to the 
Hagiography. He unfortunately does not specify 
what they are, nor is this defect supplied by PhilO; 
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or any other early Jewish writer. The first authority 
which occurs is Melito, Bishop of Sardis, who 
flourished in the second century. This individual 
seems to have heen a considerahle writer, though his 
works have not survived, except fragments which 
exist in the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius. He 
was highly esteemed by those who knew him. In 
a letter to his brother Onesimus, he says, that he 
made a journey into the east, in order that he might 
ascertain, for the satisfaction of his brother, the 
number and order of the ancient books of the Jews. 
His list is as follows : The five books of Moses, 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy ; 
then Joshua of Nun, Judges, Euth, four books of 
Kings, two of Chronicles, the Psalms of David, the 
Proverbs of Solomon, (also called wisdom,) Ecclesi- 
astes, the Song of Songs, Job, Isaiah, Jeremiah, the 
twelve minor prophets in one book, Daniel, Ezekiel, 
Ezra. Such is the list of Melito, and from the order 
of the books, it seems all but certain that he must 
have consulted the Greek version exclusively,* owing, 
perhaps, if for no other reason, to his ignorance of 
Hebrew, with which very few of the fathers had any 
acquaintance. And if this supposition be correct, it 
would equally appear, that in those copies of the Sep- 
tuagint to which he had access, the apocryphal books 
must have been wanting — a strong presumption that, 
at that early period, the apocrypha had not yet 
been connected with the sacred writings in that 
version. On looking over his list, it will appear that 

* In the Septnagint, 1 & 2 Sam. and 1 & 2 Kings are reckoned 
one book ; in Hebrew, two. 
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there are only twenty-one books ; neither Nehemiah 
nor Esther is named. The omission of the former can 
easily be accounted for, since it was usual to associate 
it with Ezra, and to regard both these as one. The 
absence of Esther, however, presents some difficulty. 
The only way of accounting for it is, by supposing 
that Eusebius has accidentally omitted it. Such a 
mistake he certainly commits in speaking of the 
Canon, according to Origen's account of it, which he 
informs us consisted of twenty-two books, although 
in the list which he furnishes, the book contain- 
ing the twelve minor prophets is left out — thus 
naming only twenty-one. That omission is an evi- 
dent error, inasmuch as the twelve minor prophets 
were never disputed. 

" After Origen, we have catalogues in succession, 
not only by men of the first authority in the church, 
but by councils, consisting of numerous bishops, all 
which are perfectly the same as our own. It will 
be sufficient merely to refer to these sources of infor- 
mation. Catalogues of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment have been given by Athanasius ; by Cyril ; by 
Augustine; by Jerome; by Rufin; by the Council 
of Laodicea, in their Ix. canon ; and by the Council 
of Carthage. And when it is considered that all 
these catalogues exactly correspond with our present 
canon of the Hebrew Bible, — excepting in the case 
of Jerome, who gives the same books, but makes 
their number twenty-four instead of twenty- two, by 
separating Lamentations from Jeremiah, and Ruth 
from Judges, the evidence, I think, must appear 
complete to every impartial mind, that the canon 



of the Old Testament is settled on the clearest 
historical grounds. There seems to he nothing to 
be wished for further in confirmation of this point."* 

Such, then, is the evidence which exists in favour 
of the present question. We might, indeed, have 
carried the enquiry further, by endeavouring to show 
when the several books were composed, and by what 
means they were preserved, until they were collected 
t« we now find them. Such an inquiry, however 
interesting it might be, would occupy more space 
than we can spare, and is besides wholly unnecessary. 
We therefore abstain from it. There are, however, 
one or two points connected with our subject, on 
which it may be necessary to say something before 
we conclude. 

1. The first relates to the question, whether any 
hook written by an inspired prophet has been lost? 
That there are references to books in the Old Testa*- 
ment Scriptures, the identification of some of which 
with the existing books is difl&cult, and of others, im- 
possible ; and that, therefore, many of these produc- 
tions must have been lost; seem to me points which 
do not admit of being questioned.* That these books 
were written by inspired men is distinctly asserted of 
several of them, and may be believed of nearly all ; 
and they are plainly referred to as authoritative, with 
the exception indeed of what may be called the 
works of Solomon on natural history, which can have 
had little relation to spiritual religion. We can 

* Alexander on the Canon, page 27. 

» Vide 1 Kings iv. 82, 33. 1 Chron. xxix. 29, 30. 2 Chron. ix. 29. 
2 Chron. xii. J2 — 1-5. Joshua x. 13. 2 Sam. i. 18. 
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see neither danger nor difficulty in acknowledging 
that some hooks must have perished. The fiact in- 
deed is too plain to admit of denial. And without 
questioning their inspired character, their destruction 
appears to us to admit of an easy explanation. It 
will be seen on a reference to them, that they con- 
sist almost wholly of books of an historical character, 
and to all appearances they must have been volu- 
minous. While the Jewish nation existed in its 
integrity, they would no doubt have been valuable 
to them as records; but they surely cannot be re- 
garded as of equal value to the Christian church. 
Their transmission in their original form, while not 
required by any necessity, must have greatly and 
injuriously increased the bulk of the word of God* 
The Bible would have, consequently, proved a more 
expensive and unmanageable volume for common 
use. And why may we not believe, that it was the 
design of God that they should form a part of the 
Jewish sacred writings, while their value was undi- 
minished, but that they should be at length super- 
seded, for greater convenience and more extensive 
use, by abridgements executed by inspired men, 
and confined to such matters as were of permanent 
interest, in order to afford a briefly connected 
view of Jewish history? There is nothing in this 
unbecoming the wisdom of God. When copious 
information on points of national history is required, 
it is given : when it is no longer necessary, it is fitly 
withdrawn. Facts would seem to indicate that this 
has been the course actually pursued. Of the exist- 
ence of any prophetical work containing spiritual 
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instraction, and throwiDg light on the character of 
God and the way of salvation, now lost, we have 
no information. The hooks, then, which no longer 
exist, were just the hooks which from their character 
were likely, without injury to revelation, to he laid 
aside hy God as having answered their end, and 
their loss is not to he regretted. 

2. The other question relates to what are called 
the Apocryphal writings. With the exception of 
Ecclesiasticus, 1st hook of Maccahees, and Tohit, 
which were written in Hehrew, the Apocryphal hooks 
first appeared in the Greek tongue, and were most 
prohahly composed by Alexandrian Jews. None of 
them, however, possess the slightest claim to be 
included amongst the canonical Scriptures. They 
have never been found in the Hebrew Bible; and 
although they must have been known to both Philo 
and Josephus, they are neither spoken of, nor quoted 
as Scripture, by either of them. Nor is there a single 
reference to any of these books by the writers of the 
New Testament; and although they are now gene- 
rally found bound up with the Septuagint, yet there 
is no- satisfactory evidence that the union of these 
writings took place before the second century. The 
external evidence is thus wholly against their claims, 
and the internal evidence is still more decided. They 
contain manifest fedsehood, or abound in foolish and 
ridiculous stories, or exhibit evident contradictions 
of the plain and uniform doctrine of Holy Scripture. 
It were easy to adduce unquestionable proof of 
this, were it necessary. Their spurious character is 
too universally conceded to justify the occupation of 
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time which this would require. They were never 
regarded as possessing authority hy any branch of 
the church, however corrupt, until the Council of 
Trent pronounced in flavour of their canonicity ; and 
thus, by her own act, the church of Rome became 
branded as a corrupter of Scripture. 

Nor can the use of some parts of the Apocrypha 
by the church of England admit of any valid justifica- 
tion. It is a dangerous and deceptive procedure.^ 
We do not indeed deny that some, especially, of these 
writings, are valuable for the historical information 
which they contain, and others useful for their moral 
instruction. But to put them on the same level with 
the inspired documents, is to dishonour the God of 
the Bible, besides being of evil tendency, because 
calculated to bring into suspicion the infallible truth 
with which these fabulous writings are associated. It 
is greatly to be lamented that so unjustifiable a use 
has been made of them. Keeping out of view the 
influence which this employment of them is calculated 
to exert on the true sayings of God, the practice is 
even injurious to whatever credit may be considered as 
properly belonging to these productions. Just because 
they have been unduly exalted, they have been too 
often treated with marked disrespect. Let them be 
cast out from the position which they have been suf- 
fered to usurp, and there will be some hope that 
justice will be done to them. 

In bringing this discourse to a close, we may 
remark, 

> Note G. 
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1. First, that the tendency observable in some 
persons to fSetsten on those particular parts of Scripture, 
respecting which doubts have been entertained by 
any number of individuals, is very generally an indi- 
cation of a positive dislike to revelation, and of a state 
of mind too often proof against the most conclusive 
evidence virhich may be adduced for their conviction. 
It is by no means an unusual thing to meet with 
those who have been brought up in connexion with 
abundant religious privileges, but who continue 
strangers to a saving knowledge of divine things, and 
are ready to welcome any thing which may nSord a 
decent pretext for their unbelief. They may not 
openly avow and defend infidel sentiments. They 
have hardly the courage to do this. Decency and a 
respect for those pious persons with whom they are 
connected restrain them. But they are prompt 
enough to insinuate doubts respecting some particular 
portions of scripture. They may have read or heard 
from some one who, in their judgment, is qualified 
to pronounce an opinion on the subject, that certain 
portions of Scripture have been objected to, or have 
been at one time looked upon with suspicion; and 
the fact which has thus come to their knowledge 
may be so named by them as evidently to indicate, 
that it affords them a secret gratification to find a 
flaw in the Sacred Scriptures, and though they may 
not avow it, they plainly regard this circumstance as 
justifying to their own minds their rejection of the 
whole. We should like to ask such individuals 
whether they are quite satisfied with the conclusion 
in which they seem disposed to settle? We aVioxiV^^v^ 
-6- 
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to them, Can you persuade yourselves that you are 
acting fisdrly and candidly in this matter ? Granting 
for a moment that those parts of Scripture which have 
been viewed with suspicion are put aside. What 
then ? Are you not aware that the rest of Scripture 
— constituting by far the largest and most important 
part — remains unchallenged, and how do you mean 
to deal mth it ? You are not surely so foolish as to 
imagine that because doubts were entertained respect- 
ing a few parts of Scripture, that therefore you are 
warranted to treat with disregard the larger portion, 
on which suspicion never rested. In so acting, as if 
practically you were justified in rejecting all, because 
a few books have been treated with hesitation, you 
are plainly deceiving yourself, and only revealing the 
unreasonable and settled dissatisfaction of your heart 
with the truth of God. 

Besides. Are you quite sure that the information 
you have obtained is worthy of being trusted ? Does 
the person or the document whose authority you 
plead, affirm that these books, which have been sus- 
pected, ought to be rejected, assigning reasons at the 
same time for his course ; or has there been no more 
than a statement o^ the fact that they have been 
doubted, as a matter of history, while the books are 
nevertheless still received? In either case, and espe- 
cially in the last, have you adopted means to satisfy 
your own mind on the subject? That in common 
fairness you ought to have adopted this course, will 
not be denied. The general voice of the various 
existing churches is against you, inasmuch as they 
have agreed to receive these very books as of autho- 
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rity. And although we do not assert that this general 
judgment should determine your opinion, yet we have 
no hesitation in contending, that it imposes on you 
the obligation of carefully examining the subject for 
yourself, the more especially, as the means of doing 
so satisfactorily are within your reach. Have you 
done this? — done it fairly and honestly? Or is 
it not rather true that you have not only hitherto 
abstained from this course, but never intend to at> 
tempt it; that you are quietly and securely resting 
upon the authority of your informant, although it 
is just possible, that that authority may be about 
the most unsafe to which you can surrender your- 
self? And if this be so, is not your conduct prov- 
ing that you have made up your mind to reject 
revelation, and that you are not so much concerned 
to find valid grounds of satisfaction, as a plausible 
pretext to reconcile you to the conclusion on which 
you have already determined? That a course of 
this kind is too often pursued, will not, we appre- 
hend, be disputed. There are too many who seem 
prepared at all hazards to repudiate the claims of 
revelation. And we wish affectionately to warn 
such, not merely of the unfairness of the course 
which they are pursuing, but of its sinfulness and 
danger. They are perversely rejecting the counsel 
of God against themselves, and are likely to be given 
up, irreclaimable, to the delusion which they have 
chosen. 

2. We have reason to be thankful for the abun- 
dant evidence which exists in favour of Holy Scrip- 
ture as we now possess it. No one wiW deem \\. 
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too hazardous to affirm, that we have more full and 
satisfactory proof in support of the books of reve- 
lation, than we have in support of the authorship 
of any other ancient book now in . common use. 
This, indeed, is just what might have been expected. 
God was never likely to leave the revelation of 
his mind and will without adequate authentication. 
Nor can we ML to trace special arrangements of 
divine wisdom in reference to the Old Testament, 
where they were most needed. Just in proportion as 
the distance of time, and the defective means of per- 
petuating documentary proof, rendered it difficult to 
obtain satisfaction on many points connected with the 
Jewish Scriptures, we have the deficiency more than 
supplied by the authoritative testimony of our Lord 
and his Apostles — their full and decided statements 
leave nothing further to be desired. This is matter of 
unfeigned thankfulness ; for though it be undoubtedly 
true, that unless the genuineness and authenticity 
of the books of the Old and New Testaments had 
been capable of being satisfEictorily established, we 
could not. of course, have been responsible for their 
reception; yet the only effect of this would have 
been, to have left us in a condition of miserable 
darkness, destitute of all hope of deliverance. We 
should have been reduced to the' helplessness of 
the heathen. Our condition, as things now are, is 
infinitely superior. We have the lively oracles, with 
all their grace and mercy, fully certified to us ; all 
the light which they furnish we can with confidence 
appropriate. The lines have fallen to us in pleasant 
places. We have a goodly heritage. Oh! let us 
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see to it that we appreciate and rightly improve our 
advantages ; that we are able to vindicate and defend 
our attachment to the word of God ; that we acquire 
an enlarged acquaintance with the truth which it 
contains, and that we s,r'e skilful in applying that 
truth to all the purposes of the divine \\£e. This is 
the only wise and consistent course, fraught not only 
with unspeakable advantage to ourselves, but which 
will qualify us to be useful to a lai^er extent to our 
fellow men. It is the only way in which we can 
meet our own responsibilities, and employ the Scrip- 
tures efficiently for the great purposes for which they 
have been given. 



ON INSPIRATION. 



2 TIMOTHY m. 16. 

All Scriptuke is given bt inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
NESS. 

The collection of books composing the Bible prefers 
high claims. Can these claims be sustained? A 
more important enquiry can hardly be submitted to 
our consideration. It lies at the foundation of our 
religious belief, and determines the mode in ^hich 
we shall treat the contents of the volume, as well 
as the way in which we shall be influenced by them. 
Whether the authors of these books were men of 
honest intention indeed—competently acquainted with 
the subject on which they have written, and free 
from all bias in communicating the knowledge which 
they possessed to others, but had no higher quali- 
fications; or were under a special and powerful 
influence, which effectually preserved them from all 
error and mistake in what they delivered — are 
questions involving important practical results. The 
true character of their communications will become 
apparent according as these questions are settled. 
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Should the latter view of the subject prove the 
correct one, a subordinate question remains, possess- 
ing considerable interest, viz. : What was the extent 
of that influence, and the mode of its operation ? It 
may be that this secondary enquiry cannot be accu- 
rately determined. It may have pleased Gk>d in this, 
as he has plainly done in many other subjects, to 
assert the fact as a matter with which we are deeply 
concerned, without giving any explanation of the 
nature of the &jct, as having no direct bearing upon 
our practical conduct. This is a possible case. 
Whether it is so or not must be ascertained by 
an examination of the appropriate evidence. We 
are not forbidden to enquire. Still, whatever way 
our enquiries may terminate, it is of importance 
to remember that the proof as to the fact, if it 
be full and explicit, must overrule all hesitation 
which the difficulties respecting the mode may per- 
haps occasion. Nothing appears to us more plain, 
than that the perplexities which facts may create, 
in trying to account for the manner of that special 
influence, must never be suffered to cast the shadow 
of suspicion on the reality of the fact, when once 
sufficiently attested. 

Such are the questions for our consideration on 
this occasion. They are topics which, though scarcely 
suitable for frequent discussion in the pulpit, demand 
a measure of attention, in order that Christians gene- 
rally may become acquainted in some degree with 
the evidence which exists for them, and may be able 
to repel the attacks which are made, often most insi- 
diously, on the very foundations of out ia\l\i. \x\ 
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addition to the common necessity which ordinarily 
exists for this course, there are special reasons ope- 
rating at the present time. At no former period 
have there heen so many loose or erroneous notions 
prevalent on the subject of inspiration,* nor so many 
plausible efforts made to unsettle the principles of 
Christians in reference to it. Hence it is especially 
needful now, to place the subject in as clear and dis- 
tinct a point of view as possible, and thus to fortify 
the minds of the young and the inexperienced against 
this danger. 

It will, we suppose, be conceded, that the proper 
source of evidence by which this question must be 
determined is the Bible itself. Inspiration is the 
result of the special operation of the Spirit of God 
on the mind of the person inspired ; and although 
the effects which follow may, within certain limits, 
indicate to those who become intimately conversant 
with them, the presence of that special influence, yet 
it can be more surely intimated, and its nature 
attested, only by the combined testimony of him who 
is the subject of that influence, and of Him by whom 
that influence is put forth ; in other words, the dis- 
closures of the human consciousness, corroborated 
by the Divine Agent, usually, though not always, 
through miracles, can alone furnish sure and satiS' 
factory proof of inspiration. We must therefore 
judge of the pretensions of the writers from their 
own statements ; to no other quarter can we properly 
apply. From themselves we must learn, what their 
peculiar qualifications were for the work in which 
> Note H. 
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they were engaged, and under what special influence, 
if any, they acted in the discharge of their duties. 
The truth of their statements, on these and all other 
particulars, so far as relates to the New Testament 
writers, with whom we' have mainly to do, was sub- 
stantiated by the powers which they possessed, and 
the miracles which they wrought. These miracles, 
indeed, did not directly proye them inspired men, 
inasmuch as we know that such extraordinary powers 
were conferred on many who laid no claim to inspi- 
ration. But they attested the truth of what the 
party performing them made known, and were in 
reality the highest attestation which in the nature of 
things could be given : for coming, as . they did, 
directly from God, it is not for a moment to be 
imagined that the blessed God would afford any such 
sanction to what was false. Let us only be con- 
vinced that these miracles were really wrought, and 
the only question that remains is, what do the per- 
sons who perform them say; and whatever their tes- 
timony may be, it is worthy of our fullest reliance. 

Turning, then, to the Scriptures, we may arrange 
their testimony in relation to the inspiration of the 
books which they contain under three classes; the 
first, embracing those passages that are found in the 
Old Testament; the second, those in the New which 
refer to the Jewish Scripture ; and the third, those 
which relate solely to the New Testament writings : 
and weighing their statements, we shall be able to form 
some correct idea of the strength of the evidence on 
this question. 

1. Under the first class may be adduced i^V 
7 
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lowing passages. When Moses was sent to deliver 
the children of Israel, in answer to his objections, 
the Lord declares, after having given him permission 
to employ Aaron, " Thou shalt speak unto him and 
put words in his mouth, and I will be with thy mouth 
and with his mouth, and will teach you what ye shall 
do ; and he shall be thy spokesman unto the people ; 
and he shall be, even he shall be to thee instead of a 
mouth, and thou shalt be to him instead of God."^ At 
a subsequent period, just before the giving of the law, 
the Lord is represented as saying to Moses, "Lo, 
I come^imto thee in a thick cloud, that the people 
may hear when I speak with thee, and believe thee 
for ever."* And accordingly, before the statutes and 
judgments which were given to Israel, usually stands 
this formula, " And the Lord spake unto Moses, say- 
ing."' And at the close of Moses' ministry, we find 
the following statement : Ye shall not add unto the 
word which I command you, neither shall ye diminish 
ought from it, that ye may keep the commandments 
of the Lord your God which I command you."* In 
the case of Balaam, we find an individual, — a true 
prophet, though a bad man, — delivering prophecies 
against his own inclination and worldly interest ; and 
he excuses himself to Balak by declaring, "Must 
I not take heed to speak that which the Lord hath 
put in my mouth ? " * The last words of David contain 
a striking testimony to the same effect : " The Spirit 
of the Lord spake to me, and his word was in my 
tongue."* Every one is aware how frequently this 
form of words occurs in the prophets, ** The word 

' ExoduB iv. 15, 16. • Exodus xix. 9. • Leviticus passim, 
* Ueut. iv. 2. * Num. xxiii. V^. • ^ Smtv. iai\\\. ^. 
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of the Lord came unto me.'* This is so common, 
as to render any particular reference unnecessary. 
There are, however, still more express declarations 
in the prophets, giving special intimation as to the 
nature of the influence under which they acted. 
Thus, in answer to the objections of Jeremiah when 
called to the prophetical office, Jehovah is introduced 
as saying, Say not, I am a child ; for thou shalt go 
to all that I send thee ; and whatsoever I command 
thee thou shalt speak. Be not afiraid of their feces, 
for I am with thee to deliver thee, saith the Lord. 
Then the Lord put forth his hand and touched my 
mouth, and the Lord said unto me, Behold I have 
put my words in thy mouth. Again, in the case 
of Ezekiel, we find a similar statement. *'And he 
said unto me, Son of man, go get thee unto the house 
of Israel, and speak with my words unto them. . 
Moreover he said unto me. Son of man, all my 
words which I shall speak unto thee receive with 
thine heart and hear with thine ears, and go get 
thee to them of the captivity, unto the children of 
Israel, and speak unto them and tell them, Thus 
saith the Lord God."^ To the same eflfect the pro- 
phet Micah says, But truly I am full of power by 
the Spirit of the Lord, and of judgment, and of 
might, to declare unto Jacob his transgressions, and 
to Israel his sin."^ 

These quotations from the Old Testament may 
suffice. They are only examples of what is of fre- 
quent occurrence, though in varied forms of expres- 
sion. They help us to understand what Nehemiah 

» Jeremiab i. 7, 8, 9. » Ezekiel iii. 4 — 10. ■ 1 Micih \\\A^. 
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means when he says, speaking of Israel, "Thou 
testifiedst against them by thy Spirit in thy pro- 
phets." God commimioated his truth to them, put 
his words into their mouth, and their message they 
delivered simply as God gave it to them. 

2. In reference to the second class of passages — 
those in the New Testament which refer to the Jew- 
ish Scriptures — we may begin with the statement of 
the text. For reasons which I cannot here adduce, 
I take the present text as it stands in our versiou, 
with one trifling alteration. Instead of aU Scripture, 
we may read every part of Scripture — the term all 
being taken distributiyely. Inhere is an obvious con- 
nexion between the present and the previous verse. 
In the former the Apostle reminds Timothy that he 
luad known the holy Scriptures from a child — mean- 
ing, of course, the Old Testament Scriptures — the 
only Scriptures then existing to which Timothy could 
have access. And in the latter he proceeds to describe 
the character and utility of these documents : " Every 
part of Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness."^ Again, the apostle 
Peter, alter having commended an attention to the 
word of prophecy — by which the Old Testament is 
evidently meant — adds, " Knovdng this first, that no 
prophecy of Scripture is of any private interpretation ; 
for the prophecy came not in old time by the vdll of 
men ; but holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost."* The evangelist Luke in like 
manner tells us that Zacharias, the father of John the 
Baptist, blessed God " for raising up an horn of sal- 
' Note I. » a Petfti 1. 
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Tation in the house of David, as he spake by the 
mouth of his holy prophets which haye been since 
the world began. And Peter to the same eflfect 
speaks of the spirit of Christ which was in the pro- 
phets, " testifying beforehand the sufferings of Christ, 
and the glory which should follow."* In conformity 
with these statements, we repeatedly meet with such 
phrases as the following : " The Holy Ghost by the 
mouth of David spake."' "Well spake the Holy 
Ghost by Esaias the prophet/"* " Wherefore as the 
Holy Ghost saith. To-day, if ye will hear his voice."' 
Such is the general strain of the allusions in the New 
Testament, to the influence under which the Old was 
composed. A careful examination of apostolic writings 
will furnish you with many similar instances. 

8. Under the third — such testimonies as relate 
to the inspiration of the New Testament writers — 
may be placed the following testimonies : " These 
things have T spoken unto you, being yet present 
with you; but the Comforter, which is the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, he 
shall teach you all things, and bring all things to 
your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you."* 
•* Howbeit when he the Spirit of truth is come, he 
will guide you into all the truth: for he shall not 
speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear that 
he shall speak, and he will show you things to come. 
He shall glorify me: for he shall receive of mine, and 
shall show it unto you."' " Now we have received not 
the spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of God; 

> Luke i. 20. " 1 Peter i. 1 1 . ■ Acts i. 16. * Acts xxviii. 26. 
* Heb. iii. 7. • Johu xiv. 26. » John xtV. 1^, 14, 
-7- 
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that we might know the things which are freely given 
us of Grod ; which things also we speak, not in the 
words which man's wisdom teacheth, hut which the 
Holj Ghost teacheth, comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual."* "If any man he spiritual, or a prophet, 
let him acknowledge that the things which I write 
to you are the commandments of the Lord.'*' "For 
this cause also thank we God without ceasing, he- 
cause, when ye received the Word of God which 
ye heard of us, ye received it not as the word of 
man, hut, as it is in truth the word of God, which 
eflfectually worketh also in you that helieve."* " He 
therefore that despiseth, despiseth not man, hut God, 
who hath also given us his Holy Spirit."* " I stir 
up your pure minds hy way of rememhrance: that 
ye may he mindful of the words which were spoken 
hefore hy the holy prophets, and of the commandment 
of us the apostles of the Lord and Saviour."* The 
application of these passages to the New Testament 
writings must he ohvious to every one. 

Such is a fair exhihition of the state of the evi- 
dence. These passages are not of course hy any 
means all that relate to this subject; but they fur- 
nish a correct view of the general testimony of Scrip- 
ture. There are manifest advantages in classifying 
these statements as we have done, inasmuch as this 
arrangement discovers at a glance the bearing of each 
passage, and prevents the impression which might 
otherwise be left on the mind, that we were unfairly 
applying statements having only a limited bearing 

' I Cor. ii. 18. Note K. • 1 Cor. xiv. 87. » 1 Thess. ii. 13. 
* 1 Thess. iv. 8. * 2 Pet iii. 1, 2. 
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to particulax parts of Scripture, to the inspiration of 
the entire book— •a point which tiiey cannot properly 
establish. Thus arranged, too, you will be the better 
able to perceive the support which they give to the 
conclusion, which in our judgment their combined 
testimony not only warrants, but necessitates. Now 
on the statements thus adduced, we beg to submit 
a few remarks. 

1. In the first place, it will be apparent that t^e 
language employed on the subject of inspiration is 
substantially the same, in relation to both divisions 
of the Bible. In regard to the Old Testament as a 
whole, we place reliance as evidence on this point, not 
so much on the declarations which are found in parti- 
cular parts of that division of the Scriptures, because, 
however explicit these declarations may be, they may 
with justice be considered as limited in their applica- 
tion, but on the more general, and certainly not less 
emphatic statements which occur in the second class of 
passages already adduced. In our judgment it cannot 
be affirmed with any degree of truth, that stronger 
terms are selected to describe t^e inspiration of the 
New Testament than are employed in reference to 
the Old. If anything, indeed, it would seem that 
the apostolic statements respecting the Jewish Scrip- 
tures are more explicit. Nothing can exceed in 
distinctness the statement, " Every part of Scripture 
is divinely inspired." "Prophecy came not by the 
will of men; but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost." And it is of the 
whole collection of these writings, that our Lord and 
his apostles repeatedly speak as the Scnjtee^ — 
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the holy Scriptures — which must he fulfilled, and 
which cannot he hroken. No candid person, we are 
persuaded, will venture to deny that the same cha- 
racter is given to the vmtings of the Prophets as to 
those of the Apostles. There is no appreciahle dif- 
ference between them. 

2. In the next place, looking at the phrases and 
terms which occur, none can mth. justice question 
their strength and explicitness. They plainly express 
plenary inspiration. They assert the reality of a 
divine operation on the minds of the persons speak- 
ing or writing, of so determinate a nature, that the 
statements which these individuals made or left on 
record are attributed without hesitation to the Holy 
Spirit "As saith the Holy Ghost," is a formula that 
on several occasions occurs. The truth which the 
inspired writers delivered was expressed ** not in words 
which man's wisdom taught them, but which the Holy 
Ghost taught them." Their message was " not the 
word of man, but was in truth the word of God." It 
is exceedingly difficult to imagine stronger statements 
than these. If they do not intimate full plenary 
inspiration, imparting to all which they were commis- 
sioned to communicate, the character of certain and 
infallible truth, it will not be easy to find terms that 
can simply and directly express this idea. 

8. In the third place, there is nothing in these 
testimonies, which even remotely hints at any variety 
or difference of degree in the divine operation in 
these several cases. The same language is applied 
with remarkable uniformity to the whole of these 
wntings. To no exception ox modification is there 
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so much as an allusion. Theories mdeed hare at 
different times obtained currency, under thd authority 
of honoured names, which advocate different kinds 
of inspiration — as that of superintendence — of ele- 
vation — of suggestion.^ But such theories receive 
no countenance from the language of Scripture. 
We search in vain for anything in its statements 
which is capable of affording definite support to 
such speculations. They are not only unauthorised, 
but in our judgment serve no valuable purpose. 
They are not even without danger, as tending to 
unsettle confidence in the truth of God's word. 
Whatever difficulties there may be in the Bible, 
real or supposed, they are hardly to be got rid of 
by attempts to speculate on the mode of inspiration, 
on which no information has been given us. It is 
the wisest and most dutiful course to be satisfied with 
its simple testimony, just as it stands. 

4. In the fourth place, the inspiration asserted 
in these passages belongs to all and every one of 
the books contained in the Bible. There is a dis- 
position to object to certain books of the Old Tes- 
tament, and to represent them on various grounds 
as not possessing the inspiration claimed for the 
word of God. Without going into any examination 
of these particular writings, it may be enough to 
remark that the question lies in a short compass. 
The only way in which these opinions can be sus- 
tained is by proving, either that the books against 
which such objections lie, have improperly found a 
place in the canon, and that therefore they are not 
» Doddridge's Works, Ed. 1804, vol 6, p««Q 
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books to which the statements already advanced can 
apply, or that these testimonies of Scripture, as to 
the inspiration of its contents, warrant and recognise 
a distinction between different parts of it, and inti- 
mate a marked yariety of the degree or mode of inspi- 
ration in one portion as distinguished from another. 
Neither, however, is ever likely to be attempted: 
not the former, inasmuch as nothing is more certain, 
as has already been shewn, than that the Old Tes^ 
tament Scriptures as now existing, — and it is against 
some parts of this collection that these objections 
are chiefly urged, — has received the highest possible 
sanction from our Lord and his apostles — a conclu- 
sive circumstance as it respects them ; not the latter, 
inasmuch as no ingenuity has ever been able to 
detect any such distinction intimated in the language 
of Scripture on this subject. 

The result is that we have the strongest asser- 
tions of the plenary inspiration of the books com- 
posing the Scriptures. On these statements it is 
competent for us to take our stand. We may make 
our appeal to the language of the Bible on the sub- 
ject of its own inspiration; and we may ask, have 
we honestly given the true import of its declarations? 
If we have, — if no other interpretation can be 
properly established, — then, the conclusion in which 
we must rest is, that a full and plenary inspiration 
belongs to the entire collection of books which con- 
stitutes our Bible. This ought to be enough. What- 
ever difficulties may present themselves when we 
come to examine the books in detail, whatever 
perplexitiea particular facts may occasion, while they 
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may not only justify, but require a patient examina- 
tion of these fiEicts, and a cautious inquiry vrhether 
the yiews which wo entertain of what should be 
expected from inspiration are correct, still they 
ought not to induce us, as already intimated, to 
doubt the fact itself, or to call in question the 
divine testimony on this subject. 

But while we are prepared to contend for the 
conclusiveness of the scriptural statements in relation 
to our present subject, we have no objections to 
advance further. There is, we admit, a necessity 
for doing so. Did we abstain from this course, 
we might be chargeable with evading the difficul- 
ties of the case; and our .refusal might be inter- 
preted into a confession of our inability to meet 
them. It might seem as if we meant merely to 
silence doubt and arrest investigation, by the dog- 
matic interpretation of certain passages of Scripture — 
a most unsatisfactory mode of meeting the objections 
which perplex the minds of even sincere inqnirers. 
Now we are far from affirming that there are no 
difficulties in connexion with this subject. We know 
that there are such attaching to every theory of 
inspiration which has come under our notice ; and 
most of all, both in number and formidableness, to 
the denial of the thing itself. With the perplexities 
which they occasion sincere minds we can sympa- 
thise, although we are fully convinced that a large 
number of objections which are felt, do not so much 
bear on the subject itself, rightly understood, as on the 
mistakes into which men have fallen, and the theories 
which they have been led to entertain, in reference 
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to this question. It may afford every necessary expla- 
nation, and serve to meet many of these difficulties, 
if we attend to the circumstances imder which inspi- 
ration appears to have heen enjoyed. We may hring 
together the statements which have heen already 
adduced, and the flEusts which lie on the pages of 
revelation: we must not suffer the statements to 
ohscure the iiEusts, nor the iiEusts to pervert the state- 
ments. To a certain extent they may serve to 
modify each other; and the true view of the suh- 
ject is that which results from the comhination of 
both, honestly exhibited and correctly interpreted. 
To these &cts, then, let us now direct our attention. 

1. In the first place, then, it seems certain, from 
the very nature of the case, that inspiration to a 
large extent must have involved the actual com- 
munication of the truth to the mind, so that the 
very manner in which that truth is expressed must 
have been controlled by the Spirit of God. It 
cannot have consisted merely in strengthening and 
elevating the mind — in operating on the mental 
faculties in any way, or to any extent, simply, in 
as much as this is not only at variance with some 
very plain statements of the word of God, but with 
the facts of the case, as we are able to under- 
stand them. We allude, of course, to laws, pre- 
dictions, and the revelation of doctrines — matters 
which constitute the main substance of the inspired 
volume. We acknowledge ourselves to be utterly 
unable to conceive how these things could have been 
by possibility apprehended, and communicated to 
others, hy any mere mental process, however super- 
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natorallj aided, short of their direct conyeyance to 
the mind, frequently of necessity embodied and 
represented in forms of human speech. Take for 
example the statutes of Moses, and keeping out of 
view the tabernacle and its furniture — which may 
be otherwise accounted for — think of the multitude 
of particulars, often most minute in their character, 
to which these laws refer — such as the observances 
in relation to sin — the distinction between things 
clean and unclean, &c. Now to suppose that all 
these things, in their exact conformity to the will 
of God, could have been discovered by the mind of 
Moses, however aided by a gracious influence, that 
did nothing but strengthen his faculties, seems to us 
a palpable absurdity. Take as another instance the 
prophecy of Jeremiah — the first that suggests itself 
to our mind — respecting the return of the Jews from 
Babylon. Not only is the certainty of their return 
predicted, but the precise time at which it should 
take place, as well as the circumstances and condition 
of the people at that period, are plainly foreshown.^ 
How impossible that any thing short of a direct com- 
munication to the mind of the prophet, could have 
enabled him to have made such an intimation to 
the people. So too in regard to the doctrinal system 
of the gospel, as unfolded in the Apostolic writings. 
To say nothing of the express statements of the 
apostle Paul on the subject, it seems difficult to 
imagine how a complete and harmonious system of 
truth, which in a sense had been hid from ages and 
generations, could have been traced out by the minds 
• ^ Jeremiah xxiz. 
8 
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of the Apostles, only under an influence is^hich, however 
great, was limited to the impartation of strength and 
acuteness to their mental faculties. The slightest 
consideration of what these doctrines involve appears 
to us to preclude the possibility of this. 

Now in all these cases we are prepared to contend 
that the very nature of the subjects to be communi- 
cated, required a special and direct conveyance to 
the mind of the individual through whom they were 
to be made known, which, in the majority of in- 
stances, could only have been done, so far as we 
can understand, through the forms of human lan- 
guage. Every attempt at a different explanation 
in relation to these matters completely fjEuls, in our 
judgment, to account for the facts, or to afford satis- 
faction to the mind; while the plain and unforced 
import of the language, which has been already con- 
sidered, seems in entire unison with these views, 
and with them alone. We are therefore compelled 
to believe that, in all such cases, there was a direct 
exhibition to the mind of the persons inspired, ex- 
tending to the very forms of language in which the 
truth made known to him was to be conveyed to 
others.^ 

2. In the next place, we believe that each inspired 
person had his intellectual peculiarities — his habits 
of thought and forms of expression — undisturbed. 
We have no idea that truth, in the circumstances 
supposed, was conveyed by the Spirit in one unvary- 
ing form, and passed unchanged through the mind 
of the person inspired in its way to the parties for 
' Note L. 
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whose benefit it was primarily intended — that it 
was literally infused in all cases, as in a uniform 
stereotype mould, and in this way took its place in 
the permttnent records of the church. Everything 
is against such a supposition. What might a priori 
have been expected, as well as the known facts of 
the case, go to prove the reverse. Those diflferences 
of intellectual power and habit which we find so 
extensively existing amongst men, are the result of 
the creative power and wise arrangement of God; 
and are intendej^to subserve many important pur- 
poses. How much they contribute to healthy men- 
tal excitement — to awaken interest, and to elucidate 
truth — must be known to every one moderately ob- 
servant of what passes in society. And why should 
we imagine that all this is superseded and set aside 
in the communication of spiritual truth to man? 
What is there to prevent us conceiving, that the 
Divine Spirit employs the mental idiosyncrasies 
of each individual whom he may select as the 
agent to reveal his truth — making the habits of 
thought, and modes of expression, peculiar to him, 
the fit and proper vehicle of his infallible commu- 
nications? Why should there be any difficulty in 
admitting this, even in connexion with the highest 
and most rigid views of inspiration? To suppose 
a different course adopted — to imagine that the 
person inspired had all his faculties suspended, and 
that he became the mere passive channel for the 
transmission of the divine message, is a needless 
and gratuitous miracle, which, as answering no good 
purpose, is foreign to the Divine procedure. 
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Even before turning to the Bible to ascertain the 
fact by an examination of its contents, we should be 
disposed to expect that the peculiarities of each 
inspired person would be distinctly maiked, and 
visibly apparent in his message — that the collection 
of documents which embraces the revelation of God, 
would exhibit all those diversities of style and ex- 
pression and modes of thought which we witness 
amongst men. And such is the fact. No person, 
with any capacity of observation, can fail to perceive 
at a single glance these differencen in the pages of 
the Bible. The style of Isaiah — his mode of repre- 
senting truth, would never be mistaken for that of 
EzeMel : nor would Paul's argumentative and some- 
what involved style ever be confounded with the 
simplicity of John. Indeed it is a needless waste 
of time to point out diversities, which must be appa- 
rent to all, even to the careless readers of the Bible. 
The advantage and wisdom of this must be appre- 
ciated by every one possessed of the slightest taste. 
What an interest it imparts to the sacred volume — 
how it sustains attention — how it adapts itself to 
the varieties of human character — and how it con- 
tributes to secure the end for which the whole has 
been revealed. We contend, then, for the preser- 
vation of the mental peculiarities of the inspired 
writers, as what might have been naturally ex- 
pected, and necessary for the end which revelation 
has in view, and as confirmed by undeniable fact.* 

3. It may be further remarked, that where his- 
torical documents already existed, or where the 
events recorded were witnessed by the writers, 
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plenary inspiration invohes only such a thorough 
and effective control over the mind of the individual 
as might be sufficient to preserve him from all mis- 
take, and to guide him to fit and accurate expressions 
in his narration of these matters. In such circum- 
stOQces, a direct communication to the mind of the 
individual, of what he previously knew, was needless, 
and, agreeably to the usual principle of the Divine 
procedure, never made. Even in the highest exertion 
of miraculous power, there is a limitation of that 
energy to those .things for the attainment of which 
natural means are inadequate. There is no needless 
waste of power. What ordinary instrumentality can 
effect is accomplished by it: miracles are reserved 
strictly for what lies beyond its range. This principle 
is of universal application ; and in accordance with it, 
reliable sources of information cdready existing, or 
a personal acquaintance with the facts to be com- 
municated, precluded auy supernatural conveyance 
of these things to the mind. All that was required 
was, such an effective and plenary control over the 
mental Acuities of the individual as enabled him, 
with perfect truthfulness, accuracy, and propriety, to 
detail what he was prompted by the Spirit to make 
known. 

And evidence is not wanting that this was the 
the actual state of the case. How often in the Old 
Testament are there references for further informa- 
tion to other works, of which some of the historical 
books, there is every reason to believe, were only 
abridgements. And in the commencement of the 
Gospel of Luke, the writer distinctly tells us that he 
-8- 
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"had a perfect understanding of all things from 
the very first," — apparently implying that he had 
availed himself of every honest source of infor- 
mation within his reach. What better information 
could be obtained than that furnished by honest 
public documents, if in using them the inspired 
writers were preserved from adopting the mistakes 
and sharing in the prejudices with which the best of 
human authorities are prone to be infected? The 
copy, for example, of the letter which Claudias Lysius 
wrote to Felix, as recorded in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, must have been as certain a source of accurate 
information, as if every word of the letter had been 
communicated immediately by the Spirit of God. 
What more conclusive authority can there be than 
the document itself? The reasonableness of this 
principle is so obvious, as to render any further 
remarks in support of it unnecessary. 

4. And further, it should be remembered, that, 
in detailing events of which they were eye witnesses, 
the inspired writers gave naturally such a represen- 
tation of them as corresponded to the view which 
they took of these events from the position which 
they occupied. It is well known, that when a 
number of individuals are spectators of the same 
event, they do not all seize precisely the same aspect 
of it; and were they called upon to narrate the 
circumstances which had occurred, whilst there would 
be substantial agreement, there would still be differ- 
ences in the statement of the minor and subordinate 
particulars, — in part, the consequence of the position 
in the parties severally, and in part, of the way 
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in which their attention may chance to have been 
attracted for the moment. These varieties, and ap- 
parent discrepancies, so fax from awakening suspicion 
a& to the truth of their joint testimony, rather con- 
firm it, inasmuch as they demonstrate that the wit- 
nesses are independent of each other. Were they 
giving in all respects an unvarying account, it might 
justly lead to a distrust of their testimony. It might 
seem as if they were leagued together to deceive. 
Had the narratives of the gospels, for instance, pre- 
sented a dull, unvarying sameness, they would have 
been justly liable to suspicion. They would have 
appeared forced and unnatural, and would have pre- 
judiced the very design for which the Spirit dictated 
their composition. As it is, we see differences in their 
narratives — the result sometimes of the aspect under 
which the writer regarded the event, at other times 
of the mode in which information was conveyed to 
him, and at other times still, of the particular 
design which he had in view. These very varieties 
give a truthfulness — a verisimilitude to the narratives 
which they could not otherwise have possessed. And 
what there is in all this at variance vrith full and 
plenary inspiration it is very difficult to conceive. 
One would imagine, from the nature of the objec- 
tions sometimes urged, that the ideas which some 
persons form of inspiration involve a needless and 
unvrise departure from the ordinary and natural mode 
of narration, quite forgetting that that very departure 
would justify suspicions, in relation to accounts so 
constructed, far more difficult of removal than any 
which can now exist. Inspiration is not intended 
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to secure minuteness to the smallest details, but 
perfect and substantial accuracy, so fiEur as it is 
needful in relating any event. 

5. There is still another point which requires 
to be understood. As the grand object of revelation 
is to convey information to us on the subject of 
religion, so we are to expect that it will be expressed 
in a plain and intelligible manner, and that its allu- 
sions to natural phenomena — to subjects on which 
modem discovery has thrown such light — should be 
made in terms so popular as to be understood, by 
those to whom that revelation was first addressed, 
as well as by all in subsequent times into whose 
hands it might come. This is plainly reasonable. 
Revelation is not intended to^ give us instruction on 
philosophy and natural science; and, therefore, 
nothing of that kind can reasonably be looked for. 
When there is occasion to refer to these subjects, 
it is enough that popular language is used. Let 
us imagine that a different course had been pursued — 
that any needful allusion to these matters had been 
made in those precise and accurate terms, which philo- 
sophy, in its ultimate discoveries, may deem needful 
— how utterly unintelligible would such a revelation 
have been to those to whom it was first given, and 
perhaps, in many respects, even to the generation now 
living. How effectually it would have defeated the 
very purpose for which revelation is bestowed ; and 
how unlike the methods of infinite wisdom would such 
a procedure have been. 

The only exception which this remark admits 
of, is when a statement is made on any of those 
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subjects, intended to regulate our religious belief as 
to the supremacy and agency of the blessed God; 
and even then all that can be reasonably demanded 
is, that language of so general a character should 
be employed as may consist with the actual truth of 
the case, as hereafter discovered.^ It is surprising, 
indeed, how few passages there are of this kind 
against which any plausible objection can be nrged ; 
while all the great facts of the Bible history, respect- 
ing the comparatively recent origin of man, and many 
other particulars which I need not enumerate, have 
received, and are daily receiving, varied and unex- 
pected confirmation from modem discovery. The 
few objections of this nature which we have known 
urged have proceeded, as it appears to us, from 
a complete misconception of the passages adduced; 
while, as a whole, the facts and statements of Scrip- 
ture take the marked precedence of scientific disco- 
veiy — they are either unaffected, or are explained by 
it. Nothing can be more unworthy a firm and intelli- 
gent £dth than to deny the fietcts of science, or to 
be frightened at the progress of human investiga- 
tion; just as if the interests of divine truth were 
likely to be endangered in proportion as our know- 
ledge becomes enlarged and accurate. We have 
confidence now, and cdl men in the end will be con- 
strained to see, that there is entire harmony between 
the word and the works of Grod. 

6. Again, it may be important to observe, that 
there is nothing inconsistent with the plenary inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures in the mode in which the 
» Note N. 
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Old Testament is quoted in the New. To aflfirm 
that there are no difficulties in connexion with these 
quotations would he uncandid and untrue; hut a 
lengthened attention to the suhject has convinced us 
that they are greatly overstated, and arise, for the 
most part, either from preconceived erroneous notions 
of what ought to he expected from inspiration, or 
from a complete misapprehension of the principle 
on which the quotation is made. The ohjections 
from this source usually urged, have respect either to 
the variety of expression in the passages quoted, or 
to the ohject for which a quotation has heen adduced. 
With regard to the first point, it seems difficult in 
all cases to understand the precise hearing of the 
ohjection. Speaking and writing in Greek, as the 
Apostles for the most part appear to have done, 
the very words of the Old Testament could not, of 
course, have heen used. They employed very often 
the language of the Greek version, when it served 
their purpose, — when inaccurate, they seem to have 
amended it, — in some instances they gave a general 
application to a particular statement, and in others, 
suhstituted a literal for a figurative phrase. But 
what is there in all this inconsistent with even the 
most rigid conceptions of plenary inspiration? By 
what necessity is the Divine Spirit restricted to the 
most slavish literality? Nay, can this he ohserved, in 
many instances, in transferring a statement from one 
language to another, without injustice? 

And with regard to the second point, as to the 
application of these quotations, the ohjection proceeds 
freguently on a total misconception of the purpose for 
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which these quotations have been made, as well as, in 
some instances, a mistake of the import of the pas- 
sages quoted. It ought to be remembered, that not 
only direct prophecies, but typical statements, respect- 
ing persons and things, receive fulfilment; — that to 
the latter, as well as to the former, these quotations 
relate; — and that many passages are employed in 
accordance with universal usage, for purposes of illus- 
tration merely. In how many instances does it 
happen that the true character of a passage, and the 
design with which it is introduced, are misunder- 
stood ; and the blunders hence arising become objec- 
tions against revelation ? How unreasonable is this ? 
On what principle, we may well ask, are the sacred 
writers to be debarred from the coromon usages 
and proprieties of language? And how is the frect- 
dom which they are there found to exercise incon- 
sistent with the very highest inspiration? 

It is really difficult to understand, very often, 
what men expect from inspiration. They seem to 
make the slightest variation of expression in a quota- 
tion an offence to them. They will not permit the 
general application of a promise made to an Old Testa- 
ment saint without complaining of it. Nothing will 
serve them but the production of the promise in 
literal terms, and in its original form, and then they^ 
will permit a statement of the reason for its general 
application. They cannot endure the substitution of 
a literal for a figurative term, without regarding it 
as a proof against the inspiration of the writer who 
may adduce the passage. And why it should be so, 
no reason can be assigned, but their own assertion. 
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We have never been able to discover much force in 
many of the objections drawn from this quarter ; and 
we are persuaded, that as things come to be better 
understood, it will be generally acknowledged that 
there is no inconsistency between the mode in which 
these quotations are made, and the plenary inspira- 
tion of the writers by whom they are so employed. 

7. It may be needful further to remark, what 
indeed must be obvious on the slightest reflection, 
but is often practically overlooked, that inspiration 
is intended not only to secure an infallible revelation 
of divine truth, but an accurate report of events, 
and of conversations and statements of persons who 
may be both wicked and erroneous. Now, there 
is an obvious distinction between what emanates 
directly fix)m God, and what may have come from 
man. Both are in the same book possessing this 
inspired character, but inspiration aflfects them very 
differently — stamping the former with the character 
of infallible truth, and simply securing correctness 
in respect to the report of the latter, which, so fax 
from being true, may be false, and even mischievous, 
in its tendency. Take the book of Job in illustration 
of what we mean. The speeches of the three friends 
of Job, while doubtless including a large amount of 
truth, contain not a little, involving mistaken views 
of the divine government, as well as unjust accusa- 
tions against Job himself; while even Job's replies 
exhibit frequent indications of unadvised statements, 
wrung from him under the deep anguish which he 
endured. The mistakes of Job's friends, and the 
hasty expressions of Job himself, are no more right 
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because they are in the Bible, than is the sinful 
conduct of David or Peter approved for the same 
reason. Many other instances of a similar kind 
might be adduced.^ And yet this distinction is fre- 
quently forgotten. Passages are often selected from 
the Bible — ^the truth of which may be more than sus- 
pected — to inculcate views which may be extremely 
erroneous; and on the same principle, actions are 
sometimes singled out and urged against the divine 
authority of the Bible, just as if their insertion in 
the narrative stamped them with the divine approval ; 
at the very time that these actions may be most 
decidedly condemned by the general principles, if 
not by the particular statements, of Scripture. And 
very often from this cause — from the thoughtless 
and inconsiderate mistakes of christians in this 
respect — prejudices are created against the inspira- 
tion of the Bible in the minds of persons who have 
never given themselves the trouble to examine the 
matter attentively for themselves. It becomes us 
carefully to avoid so obvious a blunder, that we may 
not do injury when we least intend it, nor contribute 
to practical misrepresentation of the word of God. 

8. We have only further to add, that the inspi- 
ration of the Bible is not intended to offer any safe- 
guard against the errors of transcribers, or the faults 
of translations. To have preserved the documents 
of the inspired writers without the slightest deviation 
even in the most minute particulars, amidst the mul- 
tiplied copies and translations through which they have 
passed, would have demanded a continuous miracle, 
» Note 0. 
9 
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which we have not the least reason to expect. Such 
a course would have heen a hroad departure from the 
ordinary methods of the divine procedure, and quite 
needless withal. The multiplication of copies of the 
Scriptures in the original tongues, in early times, 
served every practical purpose in the preservation of 
substantial accuracy. The errors of one transcriber 
were corrected by the superior accuracy of others. The 
multiplicity of the manuscripts furnished the necessaiy 
correction of undesigned mistakes, and made inten- 
tional corruption impossible. As a matter of fact, it is 
surprising how very few passages have been rendered 
doubtful by the errors of transcription, throughout the 
whole period during which the Scriptures have existed. 
The various readings, in number appear sufficiently 
formidable ; but the vast majority relate to matters 
of no moment ; while cdl of them put together do not 
alter a single doctrine of the gospel, or make its 
evidence less complete. If any proof were wanting 
of the safety of the course, in relation to the pre- 
servation of the entire body of Bible truth, which 
divine Providence has pursued, it would be found in 
the result. If the keen critical researches of the 
most powerful minds that ever lived, applying them- 
selves in succession to this work, and availing them- 
selves of the labours of those who have gone before 
them, have failed to detect any thing that has modi- 
fied, in however small a degree, any one of the 
essential truths of revelation ; if the investigations of 
each have only confirmed the conclusions of those who 
have preceded him in the same line, as to the sub- 
stantial sameness of the inspired document; we may 
rest content in the convictiou \«a ^cysv^ 
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which it is of any importance to accomplish, and that 
-we have, suryiving alike the changes of time, and the 
infirmities of man, the Word of God, in as perfect a 
form as our necessities require. 

Now, taking into consideration the direct testi- 
mony of the Word of God in reference to the present 
question, in connexion with the particulars which 
have been brought before us, we may obtain the true 
idea of the inspiration ascribed to the Scriptures. 
That idea is the legitimate result of both these 
things — the testimony and the facts — in combina- 
tion. The former, as we have seen, expresses plenary 
inspiration. This is in our judgment the fEdr and 
honest interpretation of the terms employed, and is 
in no material degree modified by the latter. The 
only effect of the particulars adduced is to rectify 
some of the misconceptions on this subject, into which 
men, through inconsideration, are prone to fall, and to 
exhibit the true condition in connexion with which 
fdenaiy inspiration actually exists. The thing itself 
plainly inyolyes such a supernatural influence — such 
an effective control over the mind of the individual 
employed to communicate the truth, as, without dis- 
turbing his mental idiosyncrasies, makes what he 
delivers, not the word of man, but in truth the 
word of God." In the terms of Scripture, the Holy 
Ghost speaks by his mouth. 

It only remains to bring these observations to a 
close with one or two brief practical remarks. 

1. And first, let me impress upon you, that the 
question which we have been considering is simply 
one of £su;t. Do the Scriptures say an^tiomft xjc^xv 
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the subject, and what is the meaning of their state- 
ments ? These are the sole questions which we have 
to determine. If the divine testimony is clear and 
express upon this subject, then we are warranted to 
expect that its contents will confirm that testimony, 
as we shall find hereafter that in point of fact they 
do. In this state of things there is little room for 
speculation. Our duty is to accept of the account 
that is given us, and to be satisfied with the explana^ 
tions ofiered. We might, indeed, conceive of a very 
different state of things existing. Had there been 
truths in the Bible of a nature beyond the reach of 
human discovery, and indicating a divine source, in 
the absence of any direct affirmative statement rela- 
tive to the kind of assistance given to those by whom 
these truths had been made known, there would 
have been in this case room for human speculation. 
Such remarkable discoveries would necessarily have 
attracted the attention of thoughtful minds, and unless 
an authoritative restraint was laid on our fiaculties in 
relation to such questions, it would have been hardly 
possible to avoid the construction of theories to explain 
the phenomenon. It would then have been quite 
lawful for us to have formed the best views in our 
power of the way in which such unlooked-for results 
had been secured; and no doubt such speculations 
would have been discordant enough. 

But this is not our condition. The direct and 
explicit statements of the Word of God give us an 
authoritative explanation of the source from which 
these truths have come, and the manner in which 
the/ have been conveyed to us, which makes all 
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further speculation on the subject an impertinence ; 
and it is our msdom, not less than our duty, to 
be satisfied with the information communicated, and 
to abstain from intruding into things out of our 
province. There is no room, as it seems to us, to 
complain of the statements of the Bible on this 
point, nor any difficulty in understanding their mean- 
ing, though we admit that they may suggest questions 
which are difficult enough, but with which, however, 
we have nothing to do. Nor can we help saying, that 
a great deal which has been written on the subject 
of inspiration, has been littie better than unwarrant- 
able speculation, the design of which has been, not 
to exhibit clearly the testimony of Scripture, but to 
explain it away — to strip it of every thing super- 
natural — to bring it within the range of common 
Christian experience, so that there shall be no differ- 
ence between prophets and aposties, and ordinary 
Christian writers, except, perhaps, in the degree of 
influence enjoyed. Now this, in our judgment, is to 
deny inspiration, as usually understood, altogether. 
It professes to admit the testimony of Scripture, but 
only to impose upon it a sense the very opposite to 
that which it naturally bears. This will never do. 
It becomes us to abide by the divine testimony as it 
stands, and to remember that whatever that testimony 
plainly means, it is our duty implicitiy to receive. 

2. In the next place, it ought to be a matter of 
unfeigned thankfulness that we have so full and so 
plain a testimony in reference to the inspiration of the 
word of God. It imparts a character of certainty and 
stability to its contents, which under no other cir- 
-0- 



cumstances they could have possessed. And when 
we reflect on the nature of that truth, on the object 
which it contemplates, and on our responsibility in 
reference to it, there, is every reason to rejoice that 
such a character of certainty, as plenary inspiration 
can alone impart, belongs to it ; on no other suppo- 
sition could it adequately accomplish the objecft for 
which it is intended. Let us imagine for a moment 
that plenary inspiration was a mere unauthorised 
notion, — that those passages which express that 
idea were obliterated from the Bible, — and that we 
had nothing else from which to gather our opinion 
than the truths themselves which the book contains; 
then the Bible would have no other and no higher 
character than any merely human production; its 
statements would have no higher authority than their 
inherent truthfulness might impart, no other than 
belonged to the speculations of honest and good men ; 
the writers would not only have been liable to mis- 
take, but must of necessity have partaken of the 
errors and infirmities which mark all the efforts of 
the human mind. There would have been, in this 
case, an end of all certainty. However accurately we 
might have ascertained the meaning of its discoveries, 
yet what it declared could have given no sure 
repose to the mind amidst the trials of life, and 
could have furnished no stable ground on which we 
could plant our foot with unwavering firmness in the 
prospect of eternity. The sayings of no man, how- 
ever good, can give us strong assurance in view of 
the judgment. 

And how the responsibility which the Scrip- 
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tures assert could attach to us in reference to a 
book of this ordinary character, it is very difficult 
to understand. Is final and everlasting condemna 
tion to follow hesitation and disbelief of what has 
no better guarantee for its truth than the honesty 
and goodness of the man who declares it? Is this 
reasonable? Mystify the business as you may, it 
really comes to this ; and in such a case it is every 
way better, safer, and wiser to commit our consciences 
and souls to the keeping of the Church, the arrogant 
claims of which assume a measure of reasonableness 
on such a supposition. But we are placed in no such 
dilemma, we are involved in no risk of this kind. 
The oracles of God give forth no equivocal and 
uncertain response to our enquiries ; their language 
is singularly definite and explicit, affording us a 
ground on which we can repose beyond the uncer- 
tainties of human speculation. It is the word of 
God, — divinely inspired, — holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. Such plain 
statements carry their evidence with them, and quiet 
our misgiving. 

3. In the last place, it is of importance to remem- 
ber that the testimony of Scripture on this question 
demands our first attention. If indeed inspiration 
is claimed by the word of God, it .seems not only 
reasonable but necessary that we should first of all 
turn to it, and ascertain what it really says, before 
we listen to any human speculation on the subject. 
This is in every respect the safest and wisest 
coufse. You are far more likely to obtain a true 
and just impression from its testimony when you 
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come to it directlj, and to be qualified to form a 
somid judgment on the opinions of jour fellow men 
in relation to this question, than if you were be- 
coming familiar with these opinions in the first 
instance, and were then to examine the Scripture 
testimony, after your mind has been influenced by 
the plausibilities and errors which those opinions 
may involve. But how rarely is this common-sense 
course adopted. The Bible, instead of being the 
first authority consulted, is often the last, and men 
oome to it with minds poisoned with the insinuations 
of unbelief, and perverted by human prejudices — 
they are, consequently, not in a condition fsdrly 
to weigh its testimony; and their object, almost 
unconsciously to themselves, is not so much dutifully 
to submit to what God has said, as to make the 
statements of Scripture square with the notions 
which they have previously taken up on the subject. 
Can we wonder that in such circumstances there 
should be endless theories and speculations afloat? 
Be entreated to avoid this, from a conviction that 
it is likely to prove as injurious to yourself as it 
is plainly disrespectful to the word of God. Do 
respectful homage to it, by taking your impressions 
on this subject immediately from its pages. Gome 
with the simplicity of children, and your views, 
drawn directly from the pure fountain of truth, will 
be correct and influential ; your mind, unseduced by 
all the plausibilities of error, will repose on them 
with calm and unruffled tranquillity. 



INSPIRATION. 

SECONDARY EVIDENCES. 



VSAIM oxxxvnL s. 
Thou hast magnified tht wobd above all thy 

NAME. 

The name of Grod is often used to signify his cha- 
racter and perfections. The instances of this are so 
frequent as to render any reference to particular 
passages unnecessary. Here, however, by a figure, 
the term expressive of the character or perfections 
of Grod is put for the means by which these perfec- 
tions are made known. Nor is this the only passage 
in which the term in question is employed in this 
sense. Speaking of the effect of the Gospel, the pro- 
phet Isaiah says, **It shall be to the Lord for a name, 
for an everlasting sign, which shall not be cut ofif."^ 
It must be obvious to every one that the term is 
here employed in the same manner as in the text. 
Thy word in the present passage is generally under- 
stood by commentators to refer to the promise which 
God made to David; and thus regarded, the state- 
ment before us is to the effect, that God, in that 
* Isaiah Iv. 18. 
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prmnise, had given to his servant a far greater and 
more glorious manifestation of himself than he had 
afforded through all the other means of revealing 
his name which David enjoyed. The statement, 
however, may mth strict propriety be generalised. 
What is true of the promise made to David is equally 
true of the word of God considered as a whole. 
God has magnified it above all his name. What- 
ever other means of knowing God may be possessed, 
however numerous and important they may be, they 
are all far outdone by the manifestation which his 
word furnishes. 

Now if this be true, if Scripture constitates a 
special revelation from God, then are we warranted 
to expect that the very nature of its discoyeiies will 
attest its authorship, — vdll demonstrate that it could 
not have been the production of man, but must have 
emanated from God, and must have been given by 
immediate inspiration. It is true that this kind of 
proof can never supersede the former — can never 
render unnecessary the primary and the direct. 
It cannot explain what inspiration is; but while 
powerfully corroborating all that has already been 
adduced, it is calculated to have great weight with 
minds of a peculiar order, who are far more likely 
to be influenced by that kind of evidence which 
comes before them in tangible results, than by any 
direct afi&rmation, however authoritatiye. We believe 
that such evidence exists abundantly in the Bible. 
To adduce all that bears upon this subject within 
the limits to which we are necessarily restricted is 
plainly impossible. We must confine ourselves to 
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a selection of topics, however difficult it may be to 
do this satisfactorily. The illustration of the parti- 
culars which we may be enabled to bring before you 
will make you sufficiently acquainted with the nature 
of the argument, and will help you to understand 
its force in reference to those topics which we may 
be compelled to wave. 

1. First of all, then, the Scriptures contain a 
revelation of God — of his character and perfections — 
which, from its very nature, carries with it attestations 
of the divine origin of the book in which it is found, 
and powerfully corroborates the direct proofs of its in- 
spiration. The views which the Bible discloses of the 
blessed God are remarkable for their fulness, ezplicit- 
ness, and consistency. Its testimony to the divine 
unity, though in connexion with a recognised distinc- 
tion in the Gt>dhead, is uniform throughout the whole 
volume, from its commencement to its close. This 
truth is announced in no doubtful or hesitating lan- 
guage, but in terms singularly emphatic, and is found 
in connexions plainly intended to indicate its import 
ance. It is exhibited as to a large extent determining 
the character and enforcing the obligations of those 
duties which are incumbent upon us. "Hear, oh Israel, 
the Lord our God is one Lord,"^ is stated as the 
foundation of the peculiar claims which Jehovah has 
upon us. In the prophets we find the same truth stand- 
ing out with remarkable distinctness, and placed in con- 
trast with the many gods of the surrounding nations. 
" I am the Lord ; that is my name : and my glory 
will I not give unto another, nor my praise to graven 
» Deut. vi 4. 
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images.'*^ And again, **Thas saith the Lord the 
King of Israel, and his redeemer the Lord of Hosts : 
I am the first, and I am the last; and beside me 
there is no God.*'' In forms thus distinct is this 
great truth declared. 

Nor is the testimony of Scripture confined to 
the one truth to which I have now adverted. The 
attributes of the divine character are exhibited with 
equal plainness in afiGlrmative statements, as well as 
^ displayed in the actual dealings of God towards men. 
They admit of being easily classified — some belong- 
ing to the order of natural, and others to that of 
moral perfections. Amongst the first are ranked His 
immutability, omniscience, omnipresence, power, and 
others of a like character. All these are represented 
as existing in God in an absolute and unlimited de- 
gree ; and although every thoughtfiil mind must be 
conscious of the difficulty of comprehending some at 
least of these perfections aright, yet there will be 
found even greater difficulty in refusing to admit 
them. They are attributes which, however impossible 
it may have been for us to discover them at first, 
yet, when discovered, commend themselves at once to 
our acceptance as necessary and reasonable. To the 
other class belong such attributes as justice, truth, 
mercy, goodness, and others of a like nature. There 
is in truth no moral excellency of which we can form 
a conception which is not a necessary part of the 
divine character; and all these attributes exist in 
Grod in infinite perfection, and are represented as 
jfinding harmonious and consistent exercise in Him. 
' Isaiah xlil 8. • Isaiah xliv. 6. 
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To our minds, indeed, how mercy can find any 
exercise at all towards the guilty in consistency with 
perfect justice — a justice that is impartial in its 
decisions, and un&ltering in its awards — is an 
insuperable difl&culty. To comprehend the possi- 
bility of this lies beyond the reach of our unaided 
understanding. And yet this is the very diflBculty 
which it is the great design of revelation to explain. 
The plan of mercy through the substitution and 
sacrifice of the Son of God demonstrates how the 
Most High can be a just God, and yet a Saviour. 
The most complete and glorious exhibition of the 
Divine character is afforded in the face of Jesus 
Christ. In Him the glory of God is fully disclosed. 
The various moral perfections of His holy nature come 
through Christ into perfect agreement, in connexion 
with the salvation of guilty man. While sin is 
pardoned, the Divine holiness shines forth with new 
lustre. By the redemption of Christ a more awful 
splendour is thrown around the Divine character, 
and a deeper reverence, combined at the same time 
with humble confidence, is awakened in our minds 
in contemplating Him. We instinctively feel, in 
surveying the exhibition of the Divine glory pre- 
sented before us in the word of God, that it is such 
as becomes the blessed God, — infinitely removed 
not only from the slightest shade of positive impurity, 
but from all the imperfections and infirmities which 
are universally inherent in the human character. 
Jehovah alone is glorious in holiness, and infinite 
in all the perfections of his character. 

While the general truth of this representation 
JO 
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has been admitted hj every individual, so far as we 
know, who has ever seriously given his attention 
to the subject, it is not to be concealed, that objec- 
tions have been urged, not indeed against the 
direct testimony which the statements descriptive of 
the divine character contain, — these are much too 
express and consistent to admit of being cavilled at, 
— hot against particular parts of the divine proce- 
dure, as at variance with the views which the state- 
ments in question warrant. Into any minute examina- 
tion of these objections we cannot at present enter. 
It may be enough, however, to remark that they 
involve a limitation of the rectoral supremacy of God, 
and hold good with equal force against many par* 
ticulars in the usual providential procedure of Grod, 
as against the facts of revealed truth. This is a 
sufficient reply: for we contend, that any argument 
constructed against a scriptural statement must be 
fedlacious, if it militate as directly against known and 
palpable events in God's providential government.* 
We are then warranted to affirm, on valid evidence, 
that the views of the character of the blessed G^d 
which the Scriptures unfold possess a completeness 
and perfection which ought to secure for them uni- 
versal assent. 

Now, the question naturally comes before us — 
From what quarter have these views been derived ? 
Have they originated with man? Are they the 
fruit of his own discoveries, — the result of his own 
examination of the works of God around him? Or 
have they emanated from a higher source? To 
» Note P. 
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answer these questions satis&ctorilj, it is necessary 
to remember the condition, as it regards religion, in 
which the race of men were found, throughout the 
whole period during which revealed truth was com- 
municated. It admits of no doubt — it is indeed a 
matter of historical certainty — that .even at the time 
when the very first part of Divine truth was made 
known, idolatry was all but universally prevalent. 
We shall not trouble you with any attempt to 
account for the origin of idolatry: the fiEict itself, 
which is beyond all dispute, wiU sufficiently serve 
our purpose. Every person understands what is 
meant by idolatry. It is the worship of false godsr 
It was rarely, if ever, at the time referred to, con- 
fined to one deity. There was usually a plurality — 
one being prominent, and deemed worthy of special 
honour. That very plurality was a denial of the 
unity of God — a practical lie in reference to one 
of the leading truths of the Divine nature; while 
the qualities attributed to these fiEdse objects of 
worship largely partook of human infirmity, and 
were, in many respects, the embodiment of the 
vilest and most abominable human passions. They 
were local deities, of limited knowledge, capable 
of being deceived, as well as of deceiving; and dis- 
tinguished by the possession of superior power, apart, 
in most cases, from the regulating influence of either 
wisdom or benevolence. They were usually monsters 
of cruelty, delighting in blood, and revelling in im- 
purity. Such were Baalpeor, Moloch, and Ashtaroth. 
These vile deities were an open slander on the cha- 
racter of the blessed Jehovah. 



And how, it may be asked, could a people like 
the Jews, familiar with these degrading conceptions 
of the Divine Being, and prone, as their history 
shows, to surrender themselves to this abominable 
worship, originate such conceptions of the unity 
and perfection of God as the Scriptures contain? 
Perhaps, indeed, it may be affirmed, that the nations 
which existed when Moses exercised his ministry, 
were semi-barbarous races, in a condition of the 
lowest civilization. Be it so. But then it should 
be remembered that the Jews, when they came out 
of Egypt, were at least in no degree superior 
to the neighbouring nations. And yet it was at 
that very time, and surrounded by people in this 
state, that these pure and consistent views of the 
divine character began to be promulgated amongst 
the Israelites. The lower you represent the con- 
dition of these nations to be, the more marvel- 
lous and unlikely it becomes, that the human mind 
in such circumstances should have discovered and 
made known truths respecting God, so holy and so 
apparently far out of their reach. 

But was the case altered in the highest state of 
civilization which the ancient world ever attained, and 
when the mental faculties were trained and developed 
under systems of superior mental culture ? Let un- 
deniable facts furnish the answer. It will be readily 
admitted that a higher state of social refinement — 
one in which the intellect of man passed through a 
severer course of discipline — cannot be found, within 
the period comprehended by the Scriptural history, 
than in the happiest and most prosperous times of 
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Greece and Borne. The most consummate genius, 
great mental power, and large acquirements, are uni- 
versallj conceded to the philosophers of those times ; 
and with what result, as regards the present ques^ 
tion? How iiEired it with the character of God in 
the hands of these men ? Was idolatry universally 
repudiated? Were the degrading and ohscene con- 
ceptions associated with the Divine character ex- 
posed and hanished? Far otherwise. It is a 
humiliating, hut at the same time a notorious fiEU^t, 
that never were these Mae ohjects of worship so 
multiplied as just at this very period; that the 
superior mental powers and great attainments of 
many of the men who then flourished availed them 
nothing to expose the folly of the prevailing systems ; 
that while a very few seem to have caught some 
better conception of the Most High, principally, 
however, derived from tradition or Jewish sources 
of information, stUl these notions were feebly held, 
and announced with hesitation and uncertainty, and 
scarcely sufficed to send one glimmering ray of light 
into the gathering and brooding darkness of that 
moral night; that, in fsict, the influence of these 
men as a whole, rather tended to increase and con- 
solidate the power of idolatry — adorning it with 
myths and fables at once foolish and corrupting; 
and that, in short, the most candid view which can 
be taken of the state of things then existing, only 
serves to prove that " the world by wisdom knew not 
God." Such are the facts of the case. The more 
narrowly the history of the world at those times is 
examined, the more impossible will it ap^as l\i^t 
-10- 
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the Scriptural representation of the Divine character 
could ever have emanated from man. The writings 
and speculations of the wisest of the heathen are 
a virtual, hut humiliating acknowledgment of utter 
fidlure in the discovery of such truths. And to 
suppose that these pure and consistent views of the 
Divine character, could have originated amongst a 
people hroken-spirited and down-trodden hy a cruel 
and unrighteous bondage — that they should have 
been unfolded amongst the same people during the 
period of their visible declension, when the majority 
of the prophets flourished t— and that they should have 
been consummated by publicans and fishermen — men 
of humble condition, naturally of narrow prejudices, 
and of no learning — without Divine aid, at the very 
time that the noblest minds of the heathen world 
ignominiously failed in this field of inquiry, demands 
a capacity and hardihood of faith, in comparison 
of which the belief of all Scriptural miracles and 
mysteries combined — so often the subject of infidel 
sneer — is the effort of a child. 

2. In the second place, this conclusion may be 
greatiy strengthened by an examination of the 
morality of the Bible. The Decalogue may be 
regarded as the first formal statement on this sub- 
ject which occurs in Scripture. It is sufl&ciently 
known to render its production in detail on the 
present occasion unnecessary. Originally promul- 
gated by God himself to the people of Israel, in 
circumstances of the greatest solemnity, it is justiy 
entitled to our most careful attention. And there 
&r0 peculiarities about it which demand such an ex- 
Rmination. 
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It is remarkable, for instance, for the pro- 
minency which it gives to the duties which we owe 
to God. They are not only first in order, but first 
in importance. To these all other duties are subor- 
dinate; and an attention to them involves the right 
state of heart, preparing us successfully to meet 
every other claim which may be made upon us. 
When God is duly regarded and honoured, per- 
sonal purity will be secured, and the rights of men 
respected. Again ; another peculiarity of the law is 
its spirituality, — the importance which it attaches 
to the state of the heart. It is not satisfied with 
the external performance, however accurate and even 
punctiliously exact that performance may be: it de- 
mands that the affections be in unison with the duty, 
and that the motives which actuate us be correct and 
pure. The prominency given to love to God, and 
the stem prohibition of every covetous desire with 
which the law closes, evince this. Both the prin- 
ciple and the act indeed are imperative. As the mere 
outward performance will not suffice, without the 
appropriate principle, so neither will the principle, 
without the exact performance of duty. They are 
inseparably associated, and equally comprehended in 
the requirement. A third particular is the sweeping 
extent of the law. Whatever duty is enjoined, all 
that is necessary to the right preparation for that duty 
is by implication involved ; and whatever sin is pro- 
hibited includes all that inclines and prompts to its 
commission — the passions which excite to, and the 
thoughts which facilitate, its perpetration, are em- 
braced in the prohibition. Nay, more; m«JKai\iOcL 
as man can never he in a negative statue mox^J^'^, 
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that prohibition necessitates — if we care to place 
ourselves in a state of safety — the cultivation and 
expression of those affections which stand most 
opposed to the sin. Thus, for instance, when it 
is said, Thou shalt not kill, it is not enough that 
we abstain from deeds of violence — it is not even 
enough that the angiy feeling and the irritating 
speech be restrained and corrected: our best de- 
fence against the evil of which we are warned, is 
to cherish true benevolence — to exercise that love 
to our neighbour which will induce us to do him 
all the good we can. 

That all this is fairly implied in the law, may 
be gathered not only from the particulars which 
occur in the subsequent writings of Moses, but, 
above all, from the exposition of our blessed Lord, 
in the sermon on the mount. The very object of 
that remarkable discourse, is to show the exceeding 
comprehensiveness of the divine law, and how 
legitimately the most extensive consequences flowed 
from its particular enactments. That the Jews 
at the time when the law was first promulgated, 
and indeed throughout the whole course of their sub- 
sequent history, very imperfectly imderstood this, 
may be readily admitted. They exhibited as a body 
a darkness and obtuseness of mind which concealed 
from them, even more obvious truths than those now 
under consideration. Blind though they were, it was 
nevertheless true that such an extensiveness of mean- 
ing belonged to the law, as indeed is now all but 
unanimously admitted. 

And further, the universality of its applica- 
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tion is another feature about the law, which cannot 
be mistaken. Like the great principles of natural 
science, which are found to hold true throughout 
the entire domain of the physical world, the law 
of God has unerring application wherever man is 
found. It is not variable — requiring to be adjusted 
to peculiarities of mind and condition, at one time 
narrowed and at another time extended, according 
to the degree of culture and mental development 
by which man may in particular cases be character- 
ju.zd. It is in truth ever the same — presenting an 
unchanging aspect, and enforcing without modifi- 
cation its requirements, as well on the rudest savage 
as on the most cultivated intellect. Wherever mind 
is distinguished by the same moral and intellectual 
elements, there the suitableness of the law of God 
in all its extent is at once apparent. 

And lastly, it is of perpetual and immutable 
obligation. Nothing but an entire alteration in 
man himself, so that he shall become a different 
being morally from what he now is, can release him 
from these obligations. It possesses the immutability 
of Him from whom it emanates. 

Such, then, is the moral code of Scripture, and, 
as fully unfolded in the New Testament, its excel- 
lency has been conceded by many who have rejected 
revelation, considered as a system of doctrinal truth. 
And can it be doubted that a morality so pure and 
perfect, must have come immediately from God ? 
From what other quarter could it by possibility have 
emanated? Not surely from man, whose idolatrous 
propensities were so early disclosed, and who, iu 
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throwing off the authority of God, sapped the foun- 
dation of social morality hy the same act. The 
whole system of social duties was thereby shifted to 
a false basis. Instead of resting on the divine 
authority, it sought support from a sense of pro- 
priety — feeling — convenience, or from something 
else equally defective and false. You do not, surely, 
require to be told that there is a very intimate con- 
nexion between the object which men worship, and 
the morality which they practise — that all false gods 
are to a large extent but the embodiment of the mis- 
takes and the indulged lusts of depraved man ; and 
that as their fiEdse worship gratifies, so, by a neces- 
sary but fearful retribution, it inflames and confirms, 
the evil passions in which it originated. And what 
is the verdict of profane history on this subject, but 
one in perfect conformity with this representation? 

There are certain moralities, indeed, without 
which society cannot be kept together; but beyond 
these, consider how defective and varying were the 
notions of morality prevalent. What impurity was 
generally practised, and unblushingly defended — what 
usages to train men to cunning and deceit — what 
ferocity and cruelty were everywhere prevalent ! How 
many things now universally esteemed as vices, were 
regarded as essential to the character of a virtuous 
man, and how many of the lowlier virtues were 
branded and discountenanced as mean and discredit- 
able! The- proofs of all this have been repeatedly 
adduced. This representation, in its essential fea- 
tures, is confined to no particular people, except, indeed 
that the standard of morality, low in all, occasionally 
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sinks lower in particular cases. Everywhere, without 
the range of revelation, we see sin reigning, darkness 
put for light, and evil for good, while, hj an unfailing 
law, the tendency of this corruption is to become 
grosser and more degrading. Between the moral 
representations of the Bible, and those of even the 
best heathen moralists, there is not only a difiPer- 
ence, but a contrast, affecting as well particular 
moral requirements, as the principle which ought to 
govern us, and give character to the whole of our 
doings. 

Now if this be a correct view of the case, it seems 
plain that the morality of the Bible could not have 
come from man. His character, predilections, and 
circumstances absolutely forbid it. There is a purity, 
and elevation, and comprehensiveness about the moral 
code of Scripture, which even infidels have been com- 
pelled to acknowledge, but with which men every- 
where have naturally little sympathy. This is the 
case even now, after all the influence which that 
morality has exerted on society. And how then is 
it possible that a morality so puro and extensive in 
its claims could have originated with man, least of 
all when, as in the times of Moses, the most noto- 
rious corruptions prevailed, and the most shameful 
rites were practised and legalised by the worship then 
established? A greater contradiction can hardly be 
conceived than to imagine, that, from amongst a people 
debased by slavery, prone to false worship, and sur- 
rounde4 by the most offensive idolatry on every side, 
there could have emanated a moral code, based on 
principles with which they had no sympathy, wad 
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requiring a degree of purity at variance with the 
whole course of their history. And most improbable 
is it that it should have originated at any subsequent 
period, when, as facts abundantly show, even the most 
powerful minds, destitute of revelation, only bewildered 
themselves in speculations at variance with each other, 
all of them uncertain, and productive of no satisfSactory 
result. The more the facts of the case are scrutinised 
and examined, the more necessary and evident will the 
conclusion appear, that the morality of the Scriptures 
must have come from God, the fountain of all purity; 
and that therefore the book in which that morality is 
revealed, stated, and expounded, must have been 
given by inspiration. The denial of this conclusion 
leads to this absurdity, that a code of perfect moral 
purity must have been discovered and promulgated 
by persons, themselves deeply depraved, and who, 
having discovered it, and while gradually unfolding 
its spiritual and comprehensive requirements, evinced 
an entire want of harmony with the principles which it 
involved, and lived in practical violation of the duties 
which it enjoined. With persons capable of believing 
this, it is hopeless to argue. 

3. Another evidence of its inspiration is to be 
found in the very character of the truths which the 
Scripture reveals, — in the truthfulness of its repre- 
sentations of man's condition, and in the wonderful 
adaptation of the remedy which it provides to his 
state. We do not mean to attempt any minute expo- 
sition of the doctrines of Scripture, or to rest any 
argument on points, the import of which may have 
been keenly contested by good men. This would 



hardly be satisfiujtory ; nor are we under any tempta- 
tion to encroach on such ground. It may be quite 
possible to give so general a representation as may 
exhibit substantially the truth, in which all, or nearly 
all — the exceptions being few — may agree. What 
then are the leading and prominent truths of the 
Bible in relation to man ? That he is described as a 
sinner will not be denied ; nor will it be difficult to 
explain what is meant by that phrase, and thus to give 
a fair view of his present character and state. The 
term intimates that man has violated the divine law — 
that he has come under condemnation, and that, as 
the consequence of this, he has become depraved, 
meaning by this term, that he has lost all relish for 
the divine purity — his appetites have become inordi^ 
nate, and his passions refuse control. In these cir- 
cumstances, he is prone to evil, is perpetually com- 
mitting sin, and is at once unfit and disinclined to 
hold fellowship with God. This is the condition of 
all men universally. Man is the same everywhere, 
and under whatever circumstances he may be found. 
With considerable difference in moral character, he 
presents the same alienated aspect towards God — the 
slave of sin, deceitful in heart, and incapable of 
appreciating the glory of God. 

Such is man ; and without inquiring how he came 
into this condition — although on this subject Scrip- 
ture gives us definite information — we may satisfy 
ourselves with the fact itself. And although we do 
not affirm that every individual admits the justice of 
this representation, — a thing not to be expected; 
the blindness and deceitfulness of sin being sMxe Xfs 
11 
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impose upon many, — yet its truth is unanswerably 
demonstrated from this fact, that those who deny it 
are usually the very persons who take the least pains 
to discover its truth ; while just in proportion as an 
individual comes to know himself, and brings his 
mind candidly and honestly to the examination of 
Scripture, the stronger is his conviction of the accu- 
racy, even to minuteness, of its representations. Not 
a few, indeed, from being offended, and violently 
opposed to its statements, have been constrained, 
often most reluctantly, to abandon their opposition, 
and admit its truthfulness ; and the greater progress 
men have made in self-knowledge — the purer and 
holier they have become — the more they have been 
struck with the deep knowledge which the Scriptures 
disclose of the state of their heart. 

To man, as thus described, the remedy of the 
Bible entirely corresponds. It provides for the com- 
plete forgiveness of his sins, and the removal of his 
condemnation, by a free pardon. It secures the 
renewal of his nature, whereby he is emancipated 
from the power and love of sin, — his alienated heart 
is won back to God, new principles are implanted 
within him, new tastes are acquired, and he be- 
comes a new creature, at once disposed and enabled 
to serve God acceptably. Henceforth obedient to 
God, he enjoys the divine favour, is under the divine 
protection, and has the assurance of everlasting bless- 
edness at the right hand of God hereafter. Such 
are the blessings which the Bible reveals — adapted 
to man universally, and able to meet his necessities 
amidst all the changes to which he may be subject on 
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earth — adding zest to his enjoyments, and consoling 
him in his sorrows. 

If the blessings themselves, from their exact 
adaptation to the condition of man, deserve atten- 
tion, the mode in which they have been secured, 
and the means by which they become ours, are not 
less entitled to a careful consideration. The right 
exercise of mercy, so that its bestowment shall con- 
tribute to the honour of the executive and the esta- 
blishment of law, is one of the most difficult pro- 
' blems of government, and the difficulties augment in 
proportion to the perfection of the government. To 
adjust its exercise in the divine government to all 
the claims and interests which demand to be con- 
sulted, is a work to which infinite wisdom is alone 
competent. Yet it has been effected by a marvellous 
arrangement, for the knowledge of which we are 
indebted purely to revelation. This was the grand 
object of the mission and sacrifice of Christ. When 
the Saviour expired upon the cross as the substitute 
of sinners, he afforded an evidence of the evil of sin, 
a manifestation of the immutable and unbending 
nature of the divine law, and a vindication of the 
righteousness and holiness of God, such as cannot 
be understood, without producing the deepest and 
most permament impression on every intelligent 
mind. The exercise of mercy, through Christ, is 
safe and honourable, just because its bestowment is 
demonstrated to involve no compromise of the divine 
character, and no violation of the principles nor 
abatement of the claims of the divine law. A con- 
sistent medium being found for the com.mutimt\Q\i 
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of mercy, the grace of the Spirit, and all other 
blessings needful for the complete restoration of man, 
follow in its train. These blessings must, from the 
very nature of the case, be freely conferred — claim 
or right to them there can be none, on the part of 
the sinner. They must be sovereignly bestowed, 
while their very offer in the Gospel, involves a 
solemn responsibility, on all to whom that offer 
comes, to embrace the salvation provided, and to 
submit to Christ. From that responsibility, there 
is no escape. By feith alone are these blessings 
received, and sinners brought into a state of accep- 
tance and salvation; while unbelief, the rejection 
of the offered mercy, is inevitably followed by ever- 
lasting destruction — a state of unutterable despair, 
infinitely beyond the reach of hope or the possi- 
bility of mitigation. 

Now, while there is in this scheme of doctrine 
a marvellous and truthful exposure of what is in 
the human heart, which none could have made but 
that great Being to whom the secrets of all hearts 
are known ; and while there is, too, a manifestation of 
divine wisdom, not less wonderful in the blessings which 
God has provided in skilful adaptation to the condition 
of the sinner, and above all in the way in which these 
blessings are bestowed, so as to produce a moral influ- 
ence, at once powerful and beneficial, on the mind of 
him who receives them ; there can be no doubt, that 
there is very much in the gospel which cannot fedl to 
be most offensive to the carnal mind. From the 
humbling view of their own defilement, sinners are 
iflfltinctively inclined to revolt; the very terms on 
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which alone mercy can be obtained, embracing an 
unqualified submission to God, are such as the proud 
heart of man is sure to resent; and the cross of 
Christ, as well from its tendency to exalt God in the 
exercise of forgiveness, as to disclose that purity to 
which man must be conformed, can hardly ever be 
regarded with any other feelings than those of aver- 
sion. The cross is a stumbling-block and an offence 
to the disobedient. And yet these are the very 
truths, deeply oflFensive as they are, which stand 
prominently out in the pages of the Bible. There 
is no attempt made to soften or conceal them. They 
are not kept in the back ground, shaded and veiled 
by other truths more palatable and agreeable ; nor, 
when adduced, are they associated with apologies and 
explanations designed to conciliate attention to them. 
So far is this from being the case, that they are 
stated with all imaginable plainness — occupy the 
very front place in the exhibition of the plan of 
mercy; and the attention of men is strongly and 
distinctly drawn to them, as to the very truths on the 
understanding and reception of which their salvation 
imperatively depends. 

That the representation which we have thus given 
of the Gospel, brief as it necessarily is, will be ad- 
mitted as substantially correct, we do not doubt. And 
granting this, does it not bear the most unmistakable 
evidence of its divine origin? Who but God could 
have so laid open the secrets of the heart, or could 
have provided a remedy so skilfully adjusted to the 
necessities of man ? Who but God could have con- 
structed a scheme of deliverance so obviously in 
-11- 
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tended to vindicate and honour Him in his dealings 
^th men? And what but confidence in truth and 
in divine power can account for the plain and promi- 
nent manner, in which, what is so humbling to man 
is put forth in the Gospel? It is not thus that an 
imposture is managed. We hesitate not to affirm 
that these things disclose features of divine wisdom 
and arrangement, which nothing but the blindness 
which sin superinduces can mistake ; and to us the 
Book that unfolds this scheme, has enstamped upon 
it the evidences of its own inspiration. We feel 
ourselves utterly unable to explain, what constitutes 
its main contents, except on the supposition that it 
is a true revelation of the mind of God. 

4. There is another point to which we feel it 
necessary to advert, as constituting no mean evidence 
of the inspiration of the sacred volume. We allude to 
the unity of the book — the consistency and harmony 
of its entire contents. The particulars to which this 
remark relates are somewhat numerous. Passing over 
all reference to the fact of the Scriptural history, 
as well as the connexion of the two economies, — 
although against them almost exclusively the oppo- 
nents of revelation have directed their objections, 
but from the nature of the case with small success, — 
we confine ourselves to one point, and that by far the 
most important. We allude to the wonderful unity 
and consistency of doctrinal statement which per- 
vades the whole volume, from its commencement to 
its close. A severer test, in the circumstances 
of the case, of the divine origin of the book, 
can hardly be found, than that which the unity of 
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its contents in this aspect of them supplies. It is 
here, if anywhere, that imposture is sure to fail. 

Let it, however, be clearly understood at the out- 
set, what we affirm in relation to it : we do not mean 
that all the doctrines which are found in the Apos- 
tolic epistles are contained in the books of Moses; 
or that those which are in substance there, are 
there in form. The very nature of revelation for- 
bids us to expect this. We are to remember 
that truth is gradually unfolded to us in Scrip- 
ture, — it is the slow development of a large scheme 
of doctrine, beginning with the first promise, and 
finding its consummation in the Apostolical writings. 
By insensible steps the disclosures of the Divine 
mind ripened. At one time, particular arrange- 
ments were made — partly to evince the necessity 
of the coming deliverance, and partly to explain its 
nature by figure — at another time, prophecy afiForded 
a more explicit and fuller statement of Him who was 
to come, and the nature of His work ; until the actual 
appearance of Christ and the writings of the inspired 
Apostles completed the revelation of the Divine plan 
of mercy. Of course it from necessity happened, that 
while the truth was in substance the same, it under- 
went continual changes in the form and fulness of 
its manifestation. Light increased more and more, 
unto the perfect day. What was at first dimly inti- 
mated in figure, received a more perfect explanation 
in the ministry of the Prophets, and was ultimately 
completely unveiled in the facts and teachings of the 
gospel economy. But still, throughout the whole 
there was unity. An undisturbed harmony pervades 
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the entire reyelation. There is deyelopment, but 
not inconsistency, — progress, but not contradiction. 
What was at first darkly intimated in a general pro- 
mise, comes at length to be expounded and declared 
in the reality and manifold grace of a Divine redemp- 
tion. The completed doctrines of revelation are seen 
to be fairly involved in its primary truths, and are 
but the necessary consequences of those truths rightly 
understood. Whatever established by Divine autho- 
rity has passed away, has done so, not because de- 
stroyed by an antagonistic system, but only absorbed 
in higher truth, just as the bloom of vegetation passes 
into the form of perfect fruit. Throughout the whole 
body of the truth contained in revelation, you search 
in vain for any real contradiction. There are no 
mistakes in opinion to be corrected, no speculations 
to be abandoned, and no theories to be renounced. 
The Prophets agree with the Apostles; and every- 
where we discern the compactness and consistency 
of truth. 

And it is essentii^ to a right view of the case 
to remember, that the book in which this har- 
mony exists, is one consisting of a considerable num- 
ber of documents, composed by individuals greatly 
diversified in natural talent, in station, and in con- 
stitutional character, running throughout a period of 
about fifteen hundred years. The authors were found 
in every rank of life, — some were kings, some nobles, 
some herdsmen, and others fishermen and tax- 
gatherers. Then, in point of attainment, some were 
distinguished for their wisdom and extensive learning, 
and others were without culture — plain, simple men. 
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Equally diversified were their natural talents, as their 
compositions show. Now it is not too much to affirm 
that it is plainly impossible that so many individuals 
— marked by endless varieties of talent, acquirement, 
and condition — could have displayed so extraordinary 
a harmony on such a subject as religion, unless they 
had been under special Divine inspiration. 

Nothing like it has ever occurred — nor, indeed, is 
possible, constituted as man is — in the whole history 
of our race. If we were called upon to select a sub- 
ject on which diversity of opinion was likely to exist, 
and has in fisict existed, to a very large extent, it 
would be the subject of religion. The fact is noto- 
rious ; nor is it surprising, considering the condition 
of man. The men are few, who, in the course 
of a life of any extent, devoted to the study of 
this subject, have not seen occasion to change and 
modify the opinions which they may have formed. 
The differences observable in considerable bodies of 
' men, separated from each other by some interval of 
time, are always palpable, and often wide. In the 
absence of revelation, we can discern nothing but 
fluctuation and contradiction. The theory of one 
class of philosophers is overthrown, and its absurdities 
exposed by another, who in their turn have been 
as unC/Cremoniously treated by a third. And even 
with all the advantages of revelation, diversity has 
been still apparent, though to a less remarkable 
degree. Men have been slow to learn what has been 
plainly presented before them. They have suffered 
their own prejudices to interpret the truth ; and the 
blindness of their minds has led them astray. They 
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have allowed their own dispositions to put a meaning 
on roTelation which it never was intended to convey ; 
and they have hence adopted opinions, only to be 
renounced when, under a happier influence, they 
have been induced to submit in simplicity and hum- 
bleness of mind to the teaching of God. 

Now in the light of these facts, which will surely 
not be denied, how is the singular unanimity of the 
sacred writers to be accounted for? on what principle 
is the harmony of these men on so difficult and 
perplexing a subject as religion to be explained? 
Imposture in such a case appears to us impossible. 
Among them the very diversities in their intellectual 
character and condition, as well as the intervals of 
time which separated between them, must have pre- 
vented any collusion. Their inspiration is the true, 
and indeed the only solution of the difficulty. Only 
admit that they spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, and everything becomes easy. The 
very harmony which reigns among them becomes 
an argument for their common inspiration. "The 
Bible itself," it has been well observed, "is a stand- 
ing and an astonishing miracle. Written fragment 
by fragment throughout the course of fifteen centu- 
ries, under different states of society, and in different 
languages, by persons of the most opposite tem^rs, 
talents, and conditions ; learned and unlearned, prince 
and peasant, bond and free ; cast into every form of 
instructive composition and good writing, history, 
prophecy, poetry, allegory, emblematic representa- 
tion, judicious interpretation, literal statement, pre- 
cept, example, proverbs, disquisition, epistle, sermon, 
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prayer — in short, all rational shapes of human dis- 
course ; and treating moreover of suhjects not obvious, 
but most difl&cult : its authors are not found, like 
other writers, contradicting one another upon the 
most ordinary matters of fact and opinion, but are 
at harmony upon the whole of their sublime and 
momentous scheme."^ The particulars which have 
been brought under your notice in this discourse 
may be regarded, only as furnishing you with ex- 
amples of the kind of argument by which the inspi- 
ration of the sacred volume may be sustained and 
coni&rmed. They are very far from exhausting the 
topics from which such arguments may be supplied. 
They may be, however, sufficient for our present 
purpose. 

And now let us look at the conclusions fairly 
deducible from what has been established. 

1. First of all, from the plenary inspiration of the 
Bible follows its unquestionable sufficiency. When 
we speak of the sufficiency of the Scriptures, we use 
that phrase with reference to the end contemplated 
by God in the communication of His will, at any 
particular stage of the Divine dispensations. Reve- 
lation plainly exhibits a scheme of mercy in a course 
of gradual development. Dimly intimated at first, 
light increased throughout the succeeding generations, 
until the full disclosures of the gospel completed what 
God designed to make known to our guilty world. 
And it deserves notice, that this light was not im- 
parted to the world by a course of steady, continuous 
increase, like the progress of natural light from the 

* Discourse hy Professor Maclagan. 
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firet streak of dawn to the perfect day ; but by a suc- 
cession of steps, each distinguished by its own peculi- 
arities, and preparatory to that which was to follow. 
Thus we have a series of dispensations, the Patri- 
archal, the Levitical, and the Grospel; and there are 
even marked changes indicating progress under some 
of these, corresponding to the degree in which events 
were ripening towards the accomplishment of the 
purpose of God ; as, for example, there is a marked 
difiFerence between the earlier and the later periods 
of the Levitical dispensation, as it regards the degree 
in which the gift of prophecy was conferred. And in 
proportion to the amount of knowledge communicated 
— the degree of clearness and distinctness with which 
it was made known — the end which God had in view 
underwent corresponding modifications. While sal- 
vation in all cases was contemplated, yet the degree 
in which that salvation was apprehended, and, by con- 
sequence, in which it was exhibited and verified in 
the character of believers, bore a relation to the 
measure of Divine knowledge imparted. 

Now the sufficiency which we ascribe to the truth 
given by inspiration of God, relates to the particular 
end which that truth was designed to accomplish. 
The first promise, joined to the institution of sacri- 
fices, sufficed to convey to all in the earliest times of 
the world a knowledge of salvation — taught them how 
that salvation was to be obtained so distinctly, that 
no trembling sinner need have been at a loss on 
this vital question. The more ample truth, and the 
various Divine ordinances of the Levitical economy, 
unveiled the nature and means of that salvation 
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more fully, gave greater definiteness to faith, and 
supplied the means of attaining to a higher measure 
of conformity to the Divine will ; while the gospel 
immeasurahly surpasses every previous revelation in 
the fulness of its disclosures, and in its power to 
make the man of God perfect, and to furnish him 
thoroughly for every good work. It is in this sense 
that we employ the phrase, sufficiency of Scripture. 
It is a sufficiency in relation to the special end which 
in particular cases it is designed to attain. And 
inasmuch as the gospel is the last and most com- 
plete revelation, heyond which we have no warrant 
to expect any further communication, so is it suffi- 
cient for everything which man requires preparatory 
to eternity. What he needs to know as to the way 
of salvation — as to what he ought in character to 
be, and how he may attain it — as to what must 
guide him in relation to his fellow-believers, and to 
the world without him : in short, all necessary know- 
ledge in relation to his personal character, and to 
his duties towards the church and the world, the 
Scriptures are now fully adequate to supply. He 
needs nothing more for his guidance ; and indeed 
there is no other quarter from which he can obtain 
any additional information which can be of any avail 
to him. 

The sufficiency of Scripture as thus understood 
follows necessarily and inevitably from its inspira- 
tion. For is it for a moment to be supposed that 
God should by supernatural means qualify men to 
make known his will for a particular purpose, and 
yet that the truth thus made known should be 
J2 
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inadequate to attain it? This ^ould make inspira- 
tion useless and unavailing. There may indeed be 
some dispute respecting "what is fairly involved in 
the end which God in any particular instances has 
in view ; but let that be settled by a careful examina- 
tion of the facts of the case, and there can be no 
further room for doubt that the revelation given must 
be sufficient for the object in view. 

We hold this as a truth of no small importance. 
We do not mean that the Scriptures are sufficient 
to meet every demand of idle curiosity — to solve all 
doubts — to explain all that is mysterious in con- 
nexion with any topic of revelation, far less to make 
the perverse and the proud, while they continue such, 
wise unto salvation ; but what we contend for is, that 
they are sufficient to make the teachable penitent, 
the penitent holy, and to guide the holy and bring 
them to heaven. We maintain the sufficiency of 
scripture in its present completed form, as contain- 
ing all that is essential to salvation, to holy charac- 
ter, to the government of the church, in short, to all 
that can interest a man, in relation to present duty 
and his preparation to eternity; and we maintain 
this against all attempts to associate with scripture 
any thing else, be it what it may, as necessary to 
its completeness and sufficiency, as the rule for our 
guidance. We believe that all such attempts practi- 
cally dishonour scripture, and are virtually a delusion. 
It is our settled conviction, "that holy scripture 
containeth all things necessary to salvation, so that 
whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it 
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should be believed as an article of the faith, or be 
thought requisite or necessary to salvation." We 
will not accept the teaching of the existing church, or 
the judgment of the church, in the best and purest 
times, or any other modification of this idea which the 
ingenuity of man can frame, as at all needful to sup- 
plement scripture. Not only is there the absence of a 
particle of authority for this pretension, but we have 
reached a stage in the history of the church, when we 
have it in our power to test its value. 

What is it that the teaching or the judgment of 
the church has done for us, which scripture cannot 
do ? Is it not a matter of notoriety that it has only 
enjoined some idle ceremony, or enforced some alter- 
ation of church order, in flat contradiction to the 
statements of scripture; or given a metaphysical 
explanation of some point on which scripture has 
been silent, with the sure result of making more 
heresies than it ever cured ? Does any one require 
to be told that this assumption on the part of the 
church so called, to be put on an equal footing with 
scripture, as a guide to man, has been a source of 
corruption and a cause of division to an extent which 
can hardly be calculated — that the church's teaching 
has never been brought in, except to give sanction to 
some perversion of the truth, or some assault on 
conscience — and that it is impossible to name a 
single particular of any importance, in the judgment 
of spiritually minded christians, for which we ^e 
indebted to a quarter at once so arrogant and incom- 
petent? In short, the evil eflfects of suffering the 
church to usurp a place aide by side w\t\i 
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tare, are manifold and grievons; and oonstitate the 
strongest reason for holding feist by the sufficiency 
of scripture — in respect to which its inspiration is 
satisfEurtory evidence and ample security — as our 
safest and wisest course. 

2. In the next place, the inspiration of the Word 
of God establishes its supreme authority in religion. 
In affirming that the Scriptures are a message from 
God, given by immediate inspiration, the conclusion 
seems direct and self-evident, that whatever they 
reveal and affirm, in reference to the subject to which 
they relate, must be authoritative and decisive. What 
they declare is truth, to which unreserved submission 
must be given. We are not at liberty to except against 
it, or to modify it. We must take it even with all its 
difficulties, as God has given it, and firmly believe it. 
The statements which the Scriptures contain must cor- 
rect, modify, or explode the opinions on religion which 
we may have formeriy entertained, but are in no de- 
gree to be qualified or interpreted by these opinions. 
We are not only at liberty, but it is our duty, to use 
our utmost diligence in satisfying ourselves in regard 
to the character of the Bible : by the most rigid exami- 
nation of the appropriate evidence, we ought to ascer- 
tain whether it truly is what it professes to be, and, 
having settled this question, the only inquiry which 
remains is, What does it say? What is the plain, 
honest meaning of its language ? And that meaning, 
whatever it may be, we are submissively to embrace, 
as the truth which God intends us to receive. There 
are not two processes ; the first relating to the sense 
of the terms employed, and the second to the con- 
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sistencj of that sense with the nature or reason of 
things, or any other standard we may choose to select. 
The process is one only, confined to the acquisition of 
the simple sense of the passage; that sense ascer* 
tained» be it what it may, we have the truth which 
we are in quest of, which must override all opposing 
and conflicting opinions. In the first case, we degrade 
Scripture; we recognise another and a superior 
authority, by which Scripture itself must be regulated, 
and its sense determined. In the other, we put the 
Word of God in its proper place, regarding its decla- 
rations as inspired utterances from God, to test and 
determine all other speculations and sentiments, but 
to be themselves determined by none. The decision 
of the Bible, on every point on which it does give a 
decision, is final. Its authority is not to be ques- 
tioned, but to be submitted to, without hesitation and 
without reserve. • 

The reasonableness of this must be so apparent, 
as to render any lengthened remarks in support of 
it unnecessary. We do not so much require that 
authority to be proved, and verbally admitted, as 
practically acknowledged. It will not, we think, be 
denied, that there are many who appear in words to 
concede the claims of the Bible, who nevertheless 
virtually set them aside when they come practically 
to deal with them. We are not alluding to those who 
contend, that their reason, which, in other words, is 
nothing else than their own opinions, must judge of 
the propriety and accuracy of what the Scriptures 
seem to assert, inasmuch as such persons are not 
usually prepared to acknowledge the au^teme ^coJOiiQ- 
-12- 
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rity of Scriptore ; but to those ^ho even make their 
boast of acknowledging it, while they Tirtually set it 
at nought. We may take a familiar instance of this, 
obvious to all who have paid any attention to religion. 
How often do human systems of theology really 
dictate to the Scriptures what they should mean, and 
thus unfairly warp their testimony. There are mul- 
titudes who form a theological system for themselves, 
from human writings, with little or no assistance from 
the Bible. Their opinions are all settled before they 
come to the Scriptures, and while perusing them, 
instead of submitting their minds in simple docility 
to their inspired lessons, they are, almost uncon- 
sciously to themselves, forcing the statements of the 
book into the mould of their theological system. It 
is not so much Scripture which speaks, as their 
system in the words of Scripture. This is often 
justified, on the plea that the Word of God must be 
interpreted according to the analogy of faith. That 
there is a sound sense in which this is true, we do 
not dispute ; but it is just as certain that with many 
the analogy of faith is only another phrase for their 
own artificial theology. This is only one instance 
out of many. Against every thing of this kind we 
should be on our guard, as not less dishonouring to 
the Bible than mischievous in its practical results. 

Let us remember, that if the Bible is our autho- 
rity, it must be honestly submitted to. We must 
come with the docility of children to the record. 
Our simple desire should be to know what it affirms. 
That there are likely to be difficulties we may very 
naturally expect, from tioie nutece the subject — 
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that some things may appear strange to us which 
we may find ourselves incompetent to explain — 
that some statements may run counter to long- 
cherished opinions, and that others may prove highly 
offensive, are matters with which we may well lay 
our account, before entering on the study of these 
documents. Nor should we forget that the very dif- 
ficulties and offensiveness connected with the truth, 
are almost sure to prove a snare to us — that it 
behoves us to be on our guard against them, and 
never suffer them to betray us into an unfaithful 
mode of dealing with the word of God — and that 
our duty is rigidly to confine ourselves to an honest 
interpretation of the meaning of the terms of the 
divine testimony. This is the way in which the Bible 
justly claims to be dealt with; and there can be no 
doubt that, thus acting, we shall obtain a true know- 
ledge of the things of God. And could all men be 
prevailed upon to bring the same simple teachable- 
ness of mind to the Scriptures, there would be far 
more unanimity than now exists amongst professing 
Christians. Doubtless it will be one effect of the 
ultimate copious effusion of the Spirit of God, not 
only to put the Word of God in its proper place, 
but practically to produce an unreserved subjection 
of the heart and understanding to its truths, thus 
securing a oneness of judgment amongst believers, 
never perfect, indeed, but presenting an approxima- 
tion to it beyond what the world has ever yet wit- 
nessed. 

3. In the third place, if scripture be inspired, 
then must it be the right and duty of every Taaxt \ft 
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peruse and study it for himself. We speak of the 
right as opposed to the interference of any external 
authority, under whatever form that authority may 
present itself, and of the duty, in opposition to the 
tendency of the indolence, carnality, and aversion of 
the human heart to neglect and despise the word 
of God. To suppose that God should make known, 
hy the immediate operation of his Spirit, a messi^e 
of common concern to all men, and yet that any who 
are deeply interested in understanding the message, 
should he deprived by divine authority of the oppor- 
tunity of studying it for themselves, is in the highest 
degree improbable. This would be to take away with 
the one hand, what has been conferred with the other. 
The very fact that it is a divine message to all, would 
seem to create the common right and duty in all to 
peruse it for themselves. If, indeed, there be any 
statement in the revelation itself which restricts its 
contents to any particular class of men, constituting 
them the guardians of that truth, and the authorised 
dispensers of it to their fellow-men, the case is 
altered. However unlikely at first sight this might 
have appeared, yet if the matter is thus authorita- 
tively arranged, acquiescence is our duty. Let such 
a statement be produced, and our obedience is settled. 
Let it be fairly and distinctly shown that God has 
lodged his inspired word in the hands of any official 
body, who are to determine how it is to be dispensed, 
and by whom and in what circumstances it shall be 
perused, and to such a divine arrangement we shall 
submit at once. But we shall attend to nothing but 
competent evidence oi this. It mil not do to tell us 
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of the danger of the common people reading the Bible 
— of the probable mistakes into which they will fall — 
and of the possible heresies and divisions which may 
result from this practice. Were all this true, it would 
furnish no ground or justification for withholding the 
Scriptures from general use. As an argument, it is 
worthless. As a reason for any body of men assuming 
the power to restrain the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, it is a manifest absurdity. If any man will 
pervert the Scriptures, and draw heresies out of them, 
he is accountable for his work. Because some men 
abuse a good thing, is it a reason why all men should 
be deprived of it ? 

Moreover, if the Scriptures are to be withheld 
from men because they cannot understand them, 
why should they have the teaching and comments of 
the church? Is the former all dark, and the latter 
all plain and clear? What a slander on infinite 
wisdom ! The truth is, that all this is nothing better 
than a mere pretence. It is not true that the poor 
and the unlearned have been for the most part the 
fomenters of heresy, and originators of division. On 
the contraiy, in by far the majority of instances the 
learned — men of rank and influence in the church — 
have been the chief persons to whom these evils are 
attributable. Let us not be deceived. In giving us 
a revelation of his vdll, for the salvation of all, God 
has made it our common possession, to which every 
man, be he who he may, has an equal right, and has 
made it the duty of every one to peruse it, that he 
may know the truth, and be saved by it. No doubt, 
in attempting to discbarge this duty, it \ieeom^^ 
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to be humble and teachable — to take advantage 
of all the helps which may be within our reach — to 
weigh well the statements which may be presented 
before us, and to look up earnestly for divine guid- 
ance. This is what common prudence requires. You 
are, however, to remember, that your obligations do 
not depend on your inclinations and temper, and you 
must take care that your helps do not become autho- 
rities. Let no man rob you of your right. Preserve 
it carefully and improve it wisely. It is no worthless 
boon, but an invaluable gift, which God has conferred 
upon you, suited to your nature, and necessary to 
qualify you for meeting the responsibilities of your 
position. See that you rightly prize it, and guard 
it against all invasion. Never forget that it involves 
solemn duties, the diligent performance of which will 
prove your best defence against all attempts to 
deprive you of your privileges. These duties may 
be comprised in a short sentence, " Know God in his 
revealed character;'' and this you can only do by a 
diligent study of the word of Grod. How sad it is 
to think that the Bible should be possessed only to 
be neglected or perverted. Apply yourself earnestly 
to this duty in a becoming spirit, and you will find 
the promise fulfilled to you, "The meek will God 
guide in judgment ; the meek will he teach his way." 



THE RIGHT RECEPTION OF THE 
WORD OF GOD. 



1 thessalonians ii. 13. 

Fob this cause also thank we God without ceas- 
ing, BECAUSE, WHEN YE RECEIVED THE WORD OF 

God WHICH ye heard of us, ye received it not 
AS the word of men, but, as it is in truth, the 
WORD of God, which effectually worketh also 
IN you that believe. 

It is not necessary to advert at any length to the 
circumstances which led to the statement selected for 
our present consideration ; for although they may he 
easily gathered from the present chapter, yet the 
statement itself is of so general a character as to 
admit of a direct application to any body of converted 
persons, under whatever circumstances they may be 
found. What was true of the Christians at Thessa- 
lonica, is equally true of any number of believers 
anywhere. They receive the word, not as the word 
of man, but as it is in truth, the word of God. 
Thus regarded, we may proceed at once, in humble 
dependence on the divine blessing, to the examina- 
tion of the truths . which the statement before us 
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contains. The three following particulars may em- 
brace all that need claim our attention: — 

First. — There is a description of the right mode 
of receiving the truth: "Ye received it, not as 
the word of man, but as it is in truth, the word of 
God." 

Secondly. — Its efl&cacy when thus received is 
strongly affirmed : *'It worketh effectually in you that 
believe." 

Thirdly. — The grounds of that unceasing thank- 
fulness for the event which the Apostle expresses, 
will require to be explained. 

I. — ^We may then, in the first place, attend to 
the description which the Apostle gives of the right 
mode of receiving the truth. The word of God, the 
phrase here employed, is plainly the message of the 
gospel — the proclamation of free salvation through 
the blood of Christ, with all the related truths which 
form the substance of the gospel revelation. These 
truths constituted the message which the Apostles 
everywhere announced, and which subsequently as- 
sumed a permanent form in the New Testament 
records. It has come to us through the instrumen- 
tality of men. They were the agents employed in 
making it known. This is true both with respect to 
its first delivery orally by preaching, and to its pre- 
sent form as a permanent document. In the former 
case the apostles and first preachers were the persons 
chosen by God to communicate the message of mercy 
to the world. They were plain men, destitute of 
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influence, in no way distinguished for rank, or learn- 
ing, or any of those advantages which the world 
esteems or admires. They proclaimed what they 
believed to be the truth, in the hearing of any parties 
who might be disposed to listen ; and in thus acting 
they followed the example of many in their own day, 
who were accustomed thus publicly to deliver their 
instructions on philosophy, or any other subject of 
which they might happen to treat. In the other 
case, viewing it as a published document, the Bible 
presents the same appearance as any other book. 
Simply as a book, in its material form, it is the pro- 
duct of human ingenuity. It is placed in the hands 
of men to be perused and studied. We arrive at a 
knowledge of its contents by applying our minds to 
their examination. It is expounded and taught by 
living, fallible men, just as is done with any other 
book, to whatever subject it relates. Thus far there 
is no perceptible difference between the message of 
the gospel and any other message or treatise. 

But there is another aspect under which it may 
be considered ; and which separates it from all other 
subjects of study, and places it indeed in open con- 
trast to them. Although communicated through the 
agency of frail and erring men, and put in a form 
common to all other intellectual productions intended 
for the use of men, it is Divine in its origin. It 
is a message from heaven; God is its author; and 
it has been given by the immediate inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost. He communicated to the apostles, 
by his direct influence, what they were commissioned 
to teach. They were taught of Gt)d, in a seivse 
13 



is true of none but themselves ; and the Spirit so 
presided over and controlled their minds, that they 
were preserved from all error and mistake in deliver- 
ing to others what was thus made known to them. 
The same infallible direction was extended to that 
which they were guided to leave on permanent record. 
That they distinctly claimed this, has already been 
shown, and it is unnecessary to reproduce the proof. 
Nor was this claim a groundless assumption. It was 
attested and corroborated, as we have seen, by the 
powers which they possessed, and by the miracles 
which they publicly wrought. For it is absurd to sup- 
pose that the blessed God would have enabled them to 
show such signs and wonders in support of the claims 
which they advanced, had not these claims been true. 
This would have been an attestation, and the highest 
possible, to what was false — a procedure destructive 
of all confidence, and of which Jehovah is infinitely 
incapable. Of the reality of these miraculous powers 
no doubt can be reasonably entertained, since they 
were openly performed, and frequently appealed to, 
in writing to those before whom they were exhibited, 
and who had therefore the best means of knowing 
their truth. The evidence which these miracles fur- 
nish attaches equally to the oral communication and 
the written document. The word of truth, then, is 
material in its form, and human in the mode of its 
transmission, but divine in its origin and character. 

Now, corresponding to this twofold aspect, there 
are two ways of receiving the message of the gospel. 
It may be received and dealt with as a mere human 
prodaction — as the word of man. It may be treated 
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in the same spirit, and with the same freedom, as vte 
should manifest to any other hook. It is not denied 
that, even when so regarded, an individual may ohtain, 
as the result of a careful perusal of it, a considerable, 
and even an extensive knowledge of its contents. 
He may become acquainted with the whole system of 
divine truth, and may be able to discourse accurately 
and learnedly on any topic in connexion with it. He 
may find very much in it as a composition to please 
his taste. He may not be insensible to the interest 
of its narratives — to the orderly connexion of its 
several parts — to the grandeur of many of its state- 
ments, and to the superiority of its morality. He 
may even express himself warmly and enthusiastically 
on some of these points ; still it is to him only the 
word of man. His feelings of pleasure, and appre- 
ciation of excellency, may be equally excited by any 
other production of human genius. 

It may, however, be received in another way, 
even as it is in truth, the word of God. Overlooking 
the mere human externals, the attention of the indi- 
vidual may be fixed on its true character, as a mes- 
sage &om the living God. He may be just as capable 
as the other of appreciating whatever is beautiful in 
language, sublime in description, grand in sentiment, 
or orderly in arrangement. To the gratification of 
mere taste, he may be as keenly sensitive. He may 
be fascinated by the interest of the narrative, and 
whatever learning or study may do for any man, in 
imparting to him an enlarged and accurate acquaint- 
ance vdth the truths of Scripture, they may do for 
him. But above and beyond this, he aee^ m tV^a 
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message that to which the other is hlind. There are 
feelings called up, and apprehensions entertained, 
and habits formed in connexion with it, to which the 
other is, and so long as he regards it as a human 
production must ever remain, an utter stranger. 
There is an immense difference between tiiese two 
persons in this matter — all the difference between 
the right and the wrong way of receiving divine truth. 
Let us try to explain this difference, at least in its 
main particulars. 

1. In the first place, it affects dieir convictions 
of the certainty of what they respectively receive. 
When we listen to any discourse, whatever the sub- 
ject may be, or take up a book, composed even by the 
finest genius, we do it with the conviction that it is 
the production of a fallible and erring creature. We 
may, indeed, have a high opinion of his ability and 
honesty of purpose; still his information is neces- 
sarily limited, and he is exposed to a thousand sources 
of deception. With the best intentions, he may fall 
into many mistakes. His principles may be unsound, 
and his premises may be liable to dispute ; and while 
we willingly admire the genius and eloquence of the 
man, we may have no confidence in the certainty of 
his speculations. Even when the subject of which 
he treats relates to matters of fiEu^t, capable of being 
accurately ascertained, we know that while nothing 
directly false may be affirmed, such a colouring and 
disposal may be given to these facts, from interest, 
or love of theory, or something else, as to convey 
substantially a false impression. Or should it relate 
to principles which we ourselves admit and believe to 
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be true and important, it may yet happen that in the 
statement and application of these admitted prin- 
ciples we may be dissatisfied. Misgivings may spring 
up which we cannot exclude. As a whole, we may 
think the discourse or treatise just, but in regard 
to partumlar parts we may hesitate — a feeling of 
uncertainly may be experienced of which we cannot 
get rid. This feeling, we suppose, is common. There 
is perhaps no man who has not a similar experience. 
Assuredly there never was a production of the human 
intellect, to all the statements of which it could be 
warrantably affirmed that entire certainty belonged. 

Now if the message of the gospel be received as 
the word of man, we shall unavoidably bring all those 
feelings of hesitation and doubt to the statements 
which it contains. We cannot be sure of them. We 
shall naturally ascribe to them those characteristics 
of fallibility and error which attach to all the produc- 
tions of man. But the case is widely diflPeirent when 
we receive the gospel as the word of God. As the 
blessed God is truth, so from him nothing but truth 
can come. His own unchangeable perfections stamp 
infallible certainty on every word which proceedeth 
out of his mouth. Believing Him to be infinitely 
beyond the possibility of mistake, and infinitely inca- 
pable of deception, we must esteem every communi- 
cation which comes from Him as sure and stedfast. 
Let us only be satisfied as to the meaning of the 
contents of that word, and there is an end to all 
doubt or hesitation. In the conviction that this word 
comes from God, we have ground for unshaken 
confidence. Against all reasoning, and agB\m\. «^ 
-13- 
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appearances, it stands fast, and creates and justifies 
the reliance which we place in it. 

2. In the next place, the difference is equally 
great as it respects the authority which each will 
attribute to what is thus embraced. If we receive 
the gospel as the word of man, it can have no 
authority over the conscience. No doubt the human 
teacher is invested vdth a degree of authority, but it 
is necessarily limited, having respect to the enforce- 
ment of attention and general propriety of deport- 
ment on those who are under his care. He can 
demand no implicit subjection to his instruction. 
His proper work is rather to aid his pupils in the 
exercise of their own intellectual fEiculties, than 
forcibly to require a blind and unhesitating reception 
of whatever he teaches. There is no human instruc- 
tion or discourse which can authoritatively claim 
power over the conscience. Whatever in such pro- 
ductions ought to be received, by persons who have 
arrived at maturity, must owe its recommendation to 
its own inherent worth and importance, quite inde- 
pendent of the man by whom it may be promulgated. 
All human authority in such matters is a usurpation 
to be resisted. Whatever comes before us for recep- 
tion, challenges our investigation. It may be scruti- 
nised, questioned, and canvassed, and, if there appear 
ground for it, wholly rejected, not only without offence 
to the propounder, but as a duty which we owe to 
ourselves and to truth. All this is quite understood. 

If, then, we receive the gospel as the word of 
man, we shall treat it accordingly. We shall refuse 
to recognise its authority. We shall expose it to as 
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free and as unceremonious an examination as we 
should do in the casQ of any other book. We shall 
test its statements — question their accuracy — try 
them by any standard we may please to erect, and 
set them aside without scruple, whenever they do 
not square with our notions, or accord with our pre- 
conceptions. And even what we may be disposed to 
admit, we may treat lightly, and regard only so far 
as it suits our inclination. In thus acting, we shall 
natuxally feel that we are only asserting our proper 
liberty. Not so, however, the man who receives the 
gospel as the word of God. Thus received, the state 
of the case is entirely changed. If, indeed, it be a 
message from God, he who receives it in that cha- 
racter must know that it is armed with an authority 
binding on his conscience. It demands implicit and 
unreserved obedience. It is at an awful p^ril that 
he disregards it. He is not only indeed at liberty, 
but it is his duty, to e3Lamine the credentials which 
accompany it, and, in the exercise of his best judg- 
ment, to ascertain the meaning of the communica- 
tion; but having done so — having satisfied himself 
as to its character, and the import of its statements, 
nothing further remains but unqualified submission 
to its announcements. His duty is limited to that 
single point. Some parts of the message may perhaps 
appear strange to him, or distasteful to his natural 
feeling, or perplexing to his apprehension, or hard 
and difficult to be complied with. No matter ; sub- 
mission, prompt and unresisting submission, is the 
only course to which he is shut up. 

3. A further difference will be apparent iu its 



suitableness to his condition, which each will regard 
the communication as possessing, if it be the word 
of man, defect we are sure must attend it. The 
subject itself is no doubt vastly important — how we 
are to be delivered from sin and from punishment, 
and made happy for ever; but with all the imper- 
fection and ignorance natural to man, it is impossible 
that anything which he can discover on such a subject 
can be thoroughly adapted to his condition. How is it 
possible ? The truth which he needs lies out of his 
reach. It belongs to a department of knowledge — 
what it is fit and becoming for God to do in certain 
circumstances — on which he is not competent to de- 
cide, and on which, should he even attempt to decide, 
the blindness and deceitfulness of his heart would be 
sure to lead him astray. Anything which he might 
put forth on such a subject would at best be a mere 
speculation, curious and ingenious it may be, dis- 
covering very considerable ability, but vitiated by 
its vagueness and uncertainty. The best conception 
which we could form of it would be, that it was an 
approximation to the truth — an improvement on 
what had been previously known — but still only 
an improvement. And coming to it with this idea, 
we should regard it not in relation to our actual 
necessities — for of these we are to a large extent 
ignorant — but to our supposed necessities ; and 
thus regarding it, we should soon discern features 
in it which in our judgment would betray a want of 
perfect adaptation to our condition. Its general aspect 
would appear too humiliating, and its particular 
demands highly offensive. m\%\it» i^jerha^js accept 
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it so far, though reluctantly ; and we might believe 
that, in the main true, it is destined to throw off 
its defects, and to be shaped, by #ome process of 
development, into a more perfect adjustment to the 
state of man — to be in part modified and in part 
expanded, until at last it settled down at some dis- 
tant time into a complete and perfect system of 
truth. How fax it might yet be from attaining to 
this state, would depend very much upon the par- 
ticular existing opinions of each individual who 
comes to examine it. 

But now if we receive it as the word of God, 
we shall look upon it in a very different light, as 
it regards this view of the case. Its suitableness 
will be at once conceded. Whether we are at present 
able to discern it or not, we shall readily admit that 
if Grod has interposed with a message at all, that 
messi^e must not only of necessity possess the 
highest importance, but be most precisely adapted 
to the condition of those to whom it has been sent. 
It is not for a moment to be supposed that any- 
thing short of an imperious necessity could justify 
so great a departure from the ordinary course of the 
Divine procedure as such a message must prove ; 
and having taken place, as little can we imagine 
that it shall fail to meet the circumstances and 
necessities of those for whose benefit it is intended. 
Either supposition involves an impeachment of the 
Divine wisdom and goodness. Believing, then, the 
gospel to be the word of God, we are sure that it 
must possess an entire suitableness to our condition. 
Even when we do not actually discern that s\iitft.Uft- 
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ness, still, convinced that it exists, we shall look more 
narrowly, not only into its provisions, but into our 
own spiritual condition — what we are, and what we 
require in order to our happiness; and coming to 
the Bible with the determination to submit ourselves 
to the truth, and to ascertain the great facts to which 
that truth applies, we shall soon have our misconcep- 
tions rectified. Gradually the reality of our condi- 
tion will become apparent, and we shall discern in 
the revelation of the gospel a remedy in all respects 
suited to our malady — we shall discover a glory and 
a goodness in its truth which will gain and fix our 
hearts. The suitableness of its provisions, as well as 
the love and mercy which they display, will be dis- 
closed to us, and in these disclosures we shall rejoice. 

4. We may advert, in the last place, to the dif- 
ference in the state of mind generally — in temper 
and disposition — with which persons, according to the 
estimate which they respectively form of the gospel, 
will come to the perusal of its contents. How great 
this difference must be will be obvious to every per- 
son of reflection. Let the Bible be considered as 
a mere human production, and men will treat it 
accordingly. They will to a large extent be quite 
indifferent about the disposition with which they 
undertake its examination, should they even think 
it worth while to examine it at all. Anything like 
reverence, or submissive attention, or docility, can 
hardly be expected from them generally. For the 
most part, they will treat it with studied neglect. 
They are insensible to its claims, and they will 
pmctically disregard them. 'WVveii the fancy takes 
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them, they may come to its perusal, it may be to 
gratify their curiosity, or from a love of disputation, or 
from some other motive still more objectionable ; and 
they will bring to the exercise a cold, heartless, and 
unfriendly spirit, just the state of mind which will 
make success in the acquisition of Divine truth 
nearly impossible. All this may with certainty be 
anticipated, as in perfect accordance with fact and 
experience. 

But can this be the case with him who receives it 
as the word of the living God ? Can he neglect its 
perlisal? Can he be influenced by indifference or 
unconcern ? Will he not be urged by conscience to 
become familiar with its contents ? And will he not 
of necessity bring to the exercise that profound 
attention, that unreserved submission, that docility, 
and that deep solemnity of feeling due to a document 
possessing so sacred and important a character? 
Sensible as such an individual must be of his own 
ignorance — of the natural perversity of his mind in 
relation to spiritual things — of the possible preju- 
dices which, unconsciously to himself, may be enter- 
tained by him, and of the numerous evil influences 
to which he is exposed, will he not devoutly and 
earnestly look up for Divine assistance and teaching ? 
Will he not be jealous of himself, and on his guard 
against everything frivolous and unbecoming? And 
YnU he not at every step place his reliance on the 
enlightening grace of the Holy Spirit ? Surely these 
are the effects which his convictions are likely to 
produce upon him. And can we conceive a state of 
mind more favourable to an enlarged and accurate 
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acquaintance with Divine truth? Is it not just the 
state of mind which God requires, and which he 
will honour, hj imparting to such an individual all 
the grace that is needful to a saving knowledge of 
His covenant mercy? 

The truth of these hrief remarks will not per- 
haps he disputed; and you cannot reflect on the 
particulars now hrought under your notice without 
perceiving the immense difference between receiving 
the gospel as the word of man, and receiving it as 
it is in truth the word of God. They are two widely 
different things — different in their character, and 
different in their practical results. Nor is there 
room for any hesitation in deciding which of the 
two is the right way of dealing with the message 
of the gospel. If, indeed, it be what it professes, 
a message from God — given by immediate inspi- 
ration — if it have come to us with all the attesta- 
tions and credentials which may reasonably be 
expected to attend it, then surely in this character 
it should be dealt with. We do not receive it as 
it alone requires to be received, unless we embrace 
it as the word of the living God — with all that at- 
tention, seriousness, and practical submission, which 
it claims at our hand. Have you so embraced it? 
Have you welcomed it as God's message of mercy 
to your soul? Have you given it that cordial en- 
tertainment to which it is infinitely entitled ? Have 
you brought your mind, and tastes, and desires into 
practical subjection to its truth ? And do you prize 
it and use it as your only guide to heaven? Oh let 
we remind you that in no otllaftt viay can you meet 
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the responsibilities under which your present privi- 
leges place you. With all your advantages, your 
guilt must be great, and your condemnation awful 
and irremediable, should it be found at last that 
the word of Grod had been sent to you in vain. 

IL In the second place, observe how strongly 
the efficacy of the word of God, when so received, 
is affirmed. It worketh effectually in them that 
believe." This statement is sufficiently emphatic. It 
worketh — it worketh effectually. No form of language 
could well be selected better fitted to express in few 
terms the sure efficacy of the word of God, when 
rightly received, to accomplish the great end for which 
it has been revealed. And what is that end ? It may 
be stated in reply, in terms equally brief, to be our 
sanctification. The Gospel is a message to sinners 
— to those who are not only guilty, but depraved. 
Men are every where by nature alienated from the 
life of God by wicked works. Their hearts are filled 
with selfishness, worldliness, impurity, and lust. Sin 
reigns in them, and tyrannises over them. They 
obey it in the lusts thereof. What their heart craves, 
they labour to gratify; what their evil propensities 
prompt them to seek, they willingly set themselves 
diligently to obtain. Their sin bhnds and in&tuates 
them to its consequences. They are careless, and 
often in a state of profoimd security : while in this 
condition, they are morally unfit for the service of 
God. Communion with Him is in their case 
impossible; nor, indeed, do they know what it is, 
nor have they any desire for its enjoyment. Thi^ 
14 
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is the representation of Scripture, mrhich facts every 
where, and without exception, confirm. It is to this 
state of things that the message of the Gospel is 
intended to apply. It contemplates the restoration 
of the sinner from guilt, sin, and degradation, to the 
divine favour and image. It is intended to confer 
upon him a capacity for serving God. This is the 
grand ohject to which all its hlessings and arrange- 
ments are meant to contrihute. With a view to this, a 
full and free pardon has been provided, and is bestowed 
— not out of consideration of any thing in the sinner 
himself, whether present or prospective, but solely 
thrpugh the sacrifice and righteousness of Jesus Christ 
— a free forgiveness proflfered to the vilest and most 
unworthy, and on the ground of which sinners are 
commanded every where to repent of their sins and 
return to God. This is evidently the first and indis- 
pensable step towards their spiritual recovery. So 
long as sinners continue unpardoned, no confidence 
towards God can have place within them, and no 
hope of a return to a right and an acceptable state 
of mind can be entertained. 

But forgiveness is not the end of the Gospel. It 
is but preliminary to other and more important results. 
These results embrace an entire renovation of their 
moral nature, — a deliverance from the power and love 
of sin, and the implantation of new principles within 
them, giving a new direction to their affections, and 
influencing permanently the entire range of their* 
tastes and desires. It involves not merely a change of 
judgment and apprehension in relation to the nature 
of sin and the things of God, but of the affections and 
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inclinations of the heart, in so much that what is 
seen to he lovely is loved, and what is seen to he 
hateful is hated. In the emphatic language of^he 
Apostle, the sinner hecomes "a new creature in 
Christ Jesus. Old things are passed away, and 
behold all things are become new." He becomes 
obedient in the proper and scriptural sense of the 
term, fulfilling in a measure the righteousness of 
the law, by doing the requirements of God, not 
simply in the external act, under the pressure of 
authority and by constraint, but willingly, from the 
heart, and under the influence of love and faith. 
Just as he formerly rendered a willing service to sin, 
yielding his members as instruments of iniquity unto 
iniquity: even so now he yields himself unto God 
as one alive from the dead, and surrenders his mem- 
bers as instruments of righteousness unto holiness. 
The new principles, of grace under which he acts may 
be feeble, but they grow and increase in strength. 
Their daily exercise, and all the dispensations of 
divine providence, contribute to this result. The 
path of the just is as the morning light, which 
ahineth more and more unto the perfect day. 

Now, the word of God, when rightly received, 
operates eflfectually to the attainment of this end. 
This is the work in the soul of man which divine 
truth not only aims at accomplishing, but which it 
surely accomplishes. The truth of God is the potent 
instrument for effecting this infinitely desirable object, 
and it does so when beheved with certain success, just 
because we are so constituted that we cannot be 
insensible to its impressions. We ^osse&a ydX^W^^- 
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tual £BU5ulties, by which we judge, and affections which 
attach themselves to what our judgment approves, 
and by them we are influenced. What appears to 
us best, governs us and determines our course. Truth 
is always best, although through the corruption and 
perversity of our nature we may be strangely blind 
to it. When, however, we come to understand it, 
by the very necessity of our nature we are brought 
under its power. When a man clearly perceives the 
real vileness of sin, he must hate it: his soul will 
loath it, and he mil practically renounce it. When 
he rightly apprehends the true cheiracter of God — 
sees the riches of His love and mercy, and how these 
have been brought into harmony with His righteous- 
ness and truth in the work of Christ — he will be 
melted and subdued by these discoveries. Thus it 
is that the truth, when rightly discerned, exerts a 
potent sway over us — moulding us into conformity 
to its nature. Just as the man who regards worldly 
wealth as the highest good, gives himself wholly to 
the pursuit of it, and becomes worldly ; so the man 
who esteems the blessed God as his true portion, 
will make the acquisition of his favour the grand 
object of his pursuit, and will become godly — a holy 
person consecrated to the divine service. No better 
account can be given why this is so, than, simply, 
that our Creator has originally endowed us with an 
exquisite susceptibility of these influences. 

And accordingly, the right reception of the truth 
is all that is required to secure its effectual working in 
the accomplishment of our spiritual restoration. What, 
indeed, is Christian character, even in its highest 
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state of development, but just the impression which 
the truth leaves upon us? We love God because 
we discern that he is lovely, and is infinitely entitled 
to our warmest affection. We have faith in Christ, 
and in the statements of his word, because we are 
persuaded that he merits all our confidence, and can 
never fail or deceive us. And this, indeed, is precisely 
the account which the Bible gives of the matter. 
" We all," says the Apostle, " with open face, behold- 
ing as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the same image from glory to glory, even as by 
the spirit of the Lord."^ Again, on another occasion 
he writes, ** But God be thanked, that ye were the 
servants of sin : but ye have obeyed from the heart 
that form of doctrine which was delivered you."* In 
both passages the same truth is taught, with an 
explicitness which cannot be mistaken. 

With this explanation, we may understand how 
the word of God works effectually in them that' 
believe. It exposes the evil, and destroys the power 
of sin. It implants and sustains holy principle. 
There is no sinner, whose case is so desperate — 
none so guilty and depraved, whom it cannot reno- 
vate. Nor is this all. Its efl&cacy is manifested, 
not simply in accomplishing this result, but in main- 
taining it in the most trying and unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. The work of renewal may hardly have 
been commenced, before the believer may be called 
upon to pass through a fiery ordeal. He may be 
assaifed by formidable temptations. He may be 
exposed to bitter persecution. He may be forsaken 

» 2 Cor. ui. 18. » Rom. vi. 17. 
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by friends. He may be required to endure scorn — 
contempt — worldly losses, and personal sufferings, 
for the sake of Christ. But even in these extreme 
cases, the word of God is effectual in carrying on 
successfully its appropriate work. It can supply the 
subject of its power with strong consolation in the 
darkest season, and sustain him with adequate sup- 
port in the severest trials. It assures him of the 
presence and approval of God. It fortifies him with 
great and precious promises, faith in which can make 
him superior to all the hostility of the world and all 
the malice of Satan. To such a case the statement 
of the text directly applies. The Thessalonians, to 
whom this epistle was addressed, had been only 
recently brought to the knowledge of the truth. They 
had just commenced their profession, when opposition 
arose — the Apostle was driven away from them, and 
they themselves had to endure the violent hostility 
of their own countrymen. Their faith and love did 
not fEiil them. *' Ye became followers," to use the 
language of the Apostle, addressing them, "of the 
churches of God which in Judea are in Christ Jesus ; 
for ye also suffered like things from your own coim- 
trymen, . even as they have of the Jews." It was on 
hearing of their stedfastness that the Apostle employs 
the language which we are now considering ; and their 
case affords evidence, that the efficacy of the word of 
God does not depend on a state of external tran- 
quillity, but that even in the most disastrous circum- 
stances it is equally efficacious and successful. 

III. — We may now consider the language in 
which the Apostle expresses his own feelings on being 
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assured of the stedfast adherence of the Thessalonian 
converts to Christ " For this cause thank we God 
without ceasing." There is great energy in this 
language, and it shows how deeply the Apostle was 
aflfected hy the evidence which their conduct afforded 
of the reality and strength of their fSuth. He was 
not merely thankful, hut unceasingly so ; it was not 
a momentary expression of gratitude, however sincere, 
and however full ; hut he appears to have taken so 
deep an interest in their condition, that they were 
hardly ever ahsent from his thoughts. He seems 
never to have approached unto Grod without giving 
utterance to praise on their account, and even in his 
husiest hours his heart was full in the rememhrance 
of their faith and love. " Now we live," he exclaims, 
" if ye stand fast in the Lord." And what were the 
grounds of this unceasing thankfulness it is not diffi- 
cult to discover. 

1. In the first place, he recognised in their 
reception of the gospel, and in its efficacious opera- 
tion on their hearts, a striking and gracious display 
of divine power. The Apostle well knew that nothing 
hut the Spirit of Grod could have produced these 
results. The views which he entertained of the con- 
dition of man as a sinner, were too dear and deep to 
permit him to indulge the slightest hope of his deli- 
verance from any source short of the power of God. 
He knew that he was so hlind, that no statement, 
however plain, would have heen understood hy him — 
so perverse, that no evidence, however conclusive, 
would ever have convinced him, and so depraved, that 
no appeal, however urgent and pressing, would ever 
have prevailed with him to admit truth so holy, and 
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therefore so hateful and offensiYe to him. The idea 
never entered his mind, that his unaided eflforts, dili- 
gent and persevering as they were, would ever have 
heen successful, or that his preaching, fEdthfiil and 
affectionate as it undoubtedly was, would ever in 
itself have secured the conversion of souls. Alas ! he 
had multiplied and humiliating proofs to the con- 
trary. He witnessed the gospel which he proclaimed 
despised and resisted by multitudes, for whose salva- 
tion he was intensely solicitous. But his hope was 
in God. He believed the divine promise. He placed 
his reliance on the power of the Holy Spirit, as the 
efficient cause of every instance of conversion. He 
sought the bestowment of his grace in the exercise 
of importunate prayer. And when he perceived that 
these Thessalonians had submitted implicitly to the 
truth as the word of God, — when he found that, 
cordially embracing it by a living faith, they had 
taken upon themselves an open profession of the 
gospel, — and when he discovered the sure evidence of 
this in the stedfastness of their faith, the ardour of 
their love, and the strength of their attachment to 
himself, amidst all the persecution to which their 
profession had exposed them, he regarded it justly 
as an unmistakable demonstration of G^d's gracious 
operation. Here were new triumphs of mercy — 
fresh proofs of the sufficiency of Christ *8 sacrifice, 
and marked indications of the efficacy of his grace. 
These were the very results which the Apostle 
laboured and longed to see. They possessed an 
importance, in his estimation, in comparison with 
which all else was vanity. And could he be other- 
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wise than thankful? Could he avoid feeling that 
overflowing gratitude which these instances of redeem- 
ing mercy were fitted to awaken in such a heart as 
his? 

2. In the next place, the Apostle must necessarilj 
have connected in his mind what had taken place in 
the case of these converts — their submission to the 
word of God — their feith in the Saviour whom it 
revealed — and their spiritual renewal by its instru- 
mentality, with the glorious issue in which their 
fiuth must terminate. They had been freely for- 
given. They had been brought from darkness to 
light. They were saved. Their salvation was begun. 
True, they might still be feeble, with limited appre- 
hensions of Divine truth — with little confidence in 
their principles — just babes in Christ. Still, their 
hearts were sound. They had stood the trial, and 
that trial one of no ordinary severity. The Apostle 
cherished a strong confidence that the work thus 
begun would be carried on, till completed in the 
glories of the heavenly state. Here already were 
the first fruits of grace; and whatever might be 
the course through which these believers had yet to 
pass — however severe the trials which yet awaited 
them, and however numerous and formidable the 
enemies which they had yet to encounter — in due 
time, the harvest would surely come. "The gifts 
and calling of God are without repentance." The 
operations and designs of saving grace are infallibly 
certain. " He that had begun a good work in them 
would perform it to the day of the Lord Jesus." Of 
all this the Apostle was strongly persuaded ; and in 
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this persuasion he looked upon these converts as 
saved souls, henceforth under the care of the Re- 
deemer. And estimating, as he was able in some 
measure to do, the misery and wretchedness from 
which they had been delivered — the unspeakable 
and endless happiness which they were destined 
ultimately to attain, and all the glory which would 
accrue from their salvation to his Divine master — 
their submission to the truth, and their subsequent 
obedience, could not fail to awaken his unceasing 
thankfulness. His heart must have expanded in 
the contemplation of the mighty result. 

3. And lastly, their conversion had taken place 
through the instrumentality of the Apostle. It was 
under his ministry that the Thessalonians had re- 
ceived the word of God. They were the fruit of 
his labours. Next to the approbation of his Master, 
the salvation of souls was the highest earthly recom- 
pense which he could enjoy, under all the labours, 
and sufferings, and trials, which he endured in his 
work. When called to the apostleship, Paul had 
given himself with entire devotedness to the ser- 
vice of the gospel. His life and joy were found 
in it. He aimed with steady resolution and cease- 
less anxiety at the one object which lay before him, 
the salvation of souls. He was satisfied mth no- 
thing short of it. For it he was prepared to submit 
with cheerfulness to any sacrifice. The applause of 
the world, had it been within his reach, would have 
been unheeded and despised by him in comparison 
with this. Every instance of conversion eflfected by 
his jjastnunentality was an evidence of his faithful- 
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ness — an attestation of the Divine approval, and a 
confirmation, in the particular circumstances of his 
case, of his apostolic claims. And entertaining these 
views, how natural was it that the reception of the 
truth by these Thessalonians should have awakened 
unceasing thankfulness to God. We can well 
imagine with what anxiety he must have waited to 
ascertain their stedfastness under the persecution to 
which they were exposed, and with what joy he 
must have received the tidings of their firmness 
and unwavering attachment to Christ. It must 
have exhilarated his wearied spirit, and excited his 
warmest gratitude to God. His whole heart was 
in the question, " For what is our hope, or joy, or 
crown of rejoicing: are not even ye in the presence 
of our Lord Jesus Christ at his coming? for ye are 
our glory and joy." 

Such, then, are the principal truths contained in 
the present statement, and in bringing these remarks 
to a close, let us try to exhibit the important lessons 
which the subject suggests. 

1. You cannot fail to perceive, how much depends 
on the manner in which you treat the word of God. 
In every instance it will go far to determine the 
state of your mind, and the effect which the truth 
is likely to produce upon you. If you either neglect 
it, or treat it in a careless, frivolous, or sceptical 
disposition of mind, you can have no reason to anti- 
cipate any other result than failure : your mind will 
be closed against the truth, and you will probably 
become the prey of the evil propensities which you 
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thus willingly cherish. If, on the other hand, you 
give to the word of God that measure of attention 
which it claims — if you come to its perusal, in a 
serious, candid, thoughtful spirit, you have every 
reason to expect that it will confer a rich and per- 
manent benefit upon you. We do not require you 
to submit to human authority — to receive blindly 
and uninteUigently the Bible as the word of God, on 
no better ground than general and popular admission, 
and to abstain from all inquiry and examination for 
yourselves. So far from this, we urge upon you this 
examination. By all means satisfy yourselves as to 
the credentials of the book. Carefully scrutinise the 
evidences furnished in support of it. Take nothing 
of this kind for granted. We do not for a moment 
discourage such a course; we rather exhort you 
earnestly to adopt it as your duty. What we depre- 
cate is a wanton, captious, scornful, and self-sufficient 
spirit, either in the examination of that evidence, or 
in the treatment of the contents of the book, in the 
absence of all examination of its appropriate attesta- 
tions. This, wherever it is found, is as irrational 
as it is sinful, as dishonouring to the communication 
as it must be ruinous to yoiu^elves. 

Here is a volume which professes to be from 
God. In that character it has been received by a 
multitude of individuals during many successive gene- 
rations — some of them men of great ability, of exten- 
sive scholarship, not at all in the habit of taking 
things for granted — a large number of them men, 
indeed, of great diversity of intellectual endowment, 
but of marked superiority of moral character, the 
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excellent of the earth, and who openly attribute all 
the excellency they possessed to the influence of this 
book; and all of them at least free from the suspi- 
cion of joining to give currency to a pure fabrication. 
Now, surely, this general concurrence of so many 
minds constitutes a presumption in favour of the 
book — such a presumption as makes the examina- 
tion of its evidence by you a matter of plain and 
imperative duty — we ask no more. Is it unreason- 
able to suppose that this fact should awaken within 
you a train of thought something like the following ? 
" This book has certainly obtained credit, to a large 
extent, as a divine communication. It professes to 
be substantiated by appropriate proof; whether that 
proof is adequate to sustain its claims I do not know, 
but I feel that it becomes me to ascertain this. If 
sufficient, I am clearly interested in its contents ; 
if defective, I am justified in rejecting it ; but until 
I know this, it will not do for me either to ridicule 
its pretensions, or to scoff at its statements. The 
very fact that it may be true, ought to rebuke my 
indiflference, and impose a restraint upon levity. Let 
me try to do justice to it. Let me be resolved to 
examine with attention, with candour, and with a 
freedom from prejudice, what it submits to my inve&> 
tigation. And let me persevere until I am brought 
to some satisfactory termination." 

Now, we ask, is there any thing improper in this? 
Is it not just the course which a thoughtful man will 
be disposed to pursue ? Well, then, if so, act upon it 
for yourself. Remember that your success depends 
on the manner in which you deal with this sub^eiCt, 
15 
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While a course so obviously right will, most probably, 
lead you to admit the claims of the truth, and to 
embrace them for yourself, a reckless, indifferent, 
disdainful, and scofl&ng temper must disqualify you 
for appreciating the force of evidence, will pervert 
your judgment, and harden your heart. Your dispo- 
sition is wrong — cherishing it, you cannot prosper. 
You are likely to be blinded by your sins, and to 
remain ignorant of all that God's word reveals. 
Take heed, then, how you act. Your happiness, 
for time and eternity, depends upon what you now 
do in relation to this matter. If God be the author 
of the book, you need not be surprised if he deal 
with you as you deal with his message. This, 
indeed, Jehov£ih has distinctly announced, as a prin- 
ciple which regulates his procedure towards men. 
"God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble."^ And again, " With the merciful thou wilt 
show thyself merciful, with an upright man thou wilt 
show thyself upright, with the pure thou wilt show 
thyself pure, and with the froward thou v?ilt show 
thyself froward."* 

3. In the next place, the statements which have 
come under our notice have exhibited the word of 
God as an instrument of power. It operates effica- 
ciously. In suitable circumstances, it accomplishes 
its end with unfailing certainty. Representations 
very much the reverse of this are sometimes, we are 
aware, to be met with. The word is sometimes 
spoken of as a dead letter — as incapable of pro- 
ducing any impression, and as, in short, feeble and 
' James Iv 6. * P&«]Ldq. xmu 26, 26. 
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inoperative, until the Spirit is imparted to it Such 
phraseology, wherever employed, indicates a com- 
plete misconception of the nature of the truth, as well 
as of the true province of Divine influence. Without, 
however, at present going into an examination of 
these particulars, it may he enough to ohserve, that 
such mistaken representations stand in striking con- 
trast to the strong and emphatic language of the 
word of Grod itself. Reflect for a moment on such 
statements as the following : " The law of the Lord 
is perfect, converting the soul."^ "What is the 
chaff to the wheat, saith the Lord : is not my word 
like as a fire ? saith the Lord ; and like a hammer 
that hreaketh the rock in pieces?"* **I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for it is the power 
of God unto salvation unto every one that helieveth.**' 
"The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of strong- 
holds."^ These are only examples of the customary 
language of Scripture on this point. And with this 
testimony innumerable facts concur. The truth of 
God is, as we have seen, the grand means of renew- 
ing souls; and in a great variety of ways it contri- 
butes to sustain, to guide, to console, and to animate 
believers in their spiritual course. These are great 
things, and it is the truth which effects them all. 
" Even when it fails to convert the sinner, it renders 
him altogether inexcusable : it places before him the 
way of escape : it warns him of his danger, and it 
invites and urges him to flee to the refuge. If he 
does not attend, he will carry with him to the bar 

> Paalm xix. 7. • Jerem. xxiii. 28, 29. • Rom. 1. ^ ^ Got. t^A. 
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of Grod the condemnation of his own conscience, and 
into eternity a conviction of his folly and guilt, which 
will never forsake him. It may now be regarded by 
many as a dead letter, against whom it will be a 
living vdtness for ever."^ Is it nothing that it fre- 
quently checks the sinner in his career, and prevents 
him from being as wicked as he would otherwise be 
— that it restrains many from gross enormities, into 
which, but for its warnings, they would be sure to 
Ml — and that it implants convictions which, although 
they may never terminate in conversion, hedge up 
the transgressor's path, and fill him with agony and 
remorse, under a solemn sense of the Divine dis- 
pleasure? But we need not enlarge. The word of 
Grod is a word of power in the experience of multi- 
tudes, whose consciences inwardly confess it. 

Now it is not enough that we admit this : we 
must practically act upon it : we must have confi- 
dence in the power of Divine truth, both in our own 
case, and when employing it in our dealings with 
others. We have sins to subdue — habits to correct 
— passions to regulate — principles to strengthen — 
and spiritual enemies to conquer. It is by the truth 
that these results must be secured. It sanctifies 
us — purifies the heart, and overcomes the world. 
Let us apply it to ourselves in imshaken reliance 
in its efficacy. Let us have the same confidence 
in it when we use it for the conviction and benefit 
of others. It discloses the spiritual condition of the 
sinner with unerring accuracy — it speaks to his con- 
science — it addresses him with an authority before 
* Onnes's ¥i\e Discourses, page 206. 
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which his spirit quails — it meets his wants, and 
provides the only remedy adapted to his spiritual 
disease. Let us remember this, and let us employ 
it fully, faithfully, and affectionately, in the belief of 
its power. Let us anticipate with calm certainty its 
effects. Let us be strong through the word of God 
abiding in us. Let us be made obedient by the 
word, and let us speak it without fear for the edi- 
fication of others. 

3. In the last place, it is to be observed, that 
whatever be the power of the word, its saving efl&cacy 
is exerted only on believing souls. The truth must 
be understood and spiritually apprehended, in order 
to the production of its appropriate fruits. It 
detracts nothing from the glory and brilliancy of the 
meridian sun that the blind cannot see it ; nor does 
it bring into question the true saving power of the 
word, that those who voluntarily cleave to darkness 
are not permanently benefited by it. Without 
spiritual light, there can be no true faith. The 
Spirit, in his saving operations, is the great source 
of all spiritual light ; and to say, then, that the truth 
must be spiritually apprehended in order to its saving 
effect, is, in other words, to affirm that the saving 
grace of the Spirit is indispensable to the efficacious 
operation of the word of God. And the reason of 
this is, the condition of those for whose benefit the 
truth has been revealed. They are diseased to such 
a degree as incapacitates them morally for the recep- 
tion of truth. The Spirit does not operate on the 
truth. He neither adds to the truth, nor gives a 
meaning to its terms which they do not mtvsx^W^ 
-15- 
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bear. It is absurd to suppose this. The grace of 
the Spirit operates where the disease reigns. He 
enlightens dark souls, and breaks hard hearts, ^e 
creates new tastes, and imparts a capacity to appre- 
ciate spiritual truth. This is the only view of the 
case which accords with the representation of scrip- 
ture. Hence the statement, speaking of what our 
Lord did to his disciples, "Then opened he their 
understanding that they might understand the scrip- 
tures."* So again, "The Lord opened the heart of 
Lydia that she attended unto the things which were 
spoken of Paul."' To the same effect is the promise, 
"I will put my spirit within you, and cause you to 
walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments 
and do them."^ It is from his grace, thus mercifully 
imparted, that faith and all other spiritual fruits 
proceed. 

How entire, then, ought to be our reliance on that 
grace, whenever we bring our minds in contact with 
the truth of God; and how earnestly should we 
implore its bestowment? Our own felt blindness — 
our conscious feebleness in our attempts to apprehend 
divine truth — the imperfect degree in which we per- 
ceive the true glory of the gospel, as well as God's 
gracious promise, ought to induce us with all impor- 
tunity to ask for his Holy Spirit. How cold, dark, 
and feeble do we become when He withdraws from 
us. What light, joy, purity, and vigour attend His 
presence, and follow His operations. If His grace 
is necessary for ourselves, not less so is it in our 
attempts to benefit others. Success with dead souls 
' Luke xxiv. 45. * Luke xyi. 14. » Ezekiel xxxvi. 27. 
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is impossible. Unless he quicken them into life — 
eloquence, faithfulness, affection, and all else are in 
vain. A sin-perverted heart will defy all human 
efforts; but before the power of the Spirit of God 
every obstacle disappears. It is necessary that the 
Spirit be honoured in the dispensation of the truth. 
Let us seek His gracious communications with cease- 
less importunity. Then shall the word of Grod become 
spirit and life: we ** shall revive as the com, and 
grow as the vine," and beyond us "the wilderness 
shall become a fruitful field, and the fruitful field 
shall be counted as a forest." • 



THE SPIRIT 

IN WHICH THE SCRIPTURES SHOULD BE 
STUDIED. 



JOHN y. 89; JAMES I. 21. 

Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye 

HAVE ETERNAL LIFE ; AND THEY ARE THEY WHICH 
TESTIFY OF ME. 

Wherefore, lay apart all filthiness and super- 
fluity OF naughtiness, and receive with meek- 
ness THE engrafted WORD, WHICH IS ABLE TO 
SAVE YOUR SOULS. 

The Scriptures are, as we believe, the word of Grod, 
given by inspiration, and relate to matters of infinite 
importance to every human being. It is further our 
conviction, that the main truth which it contains — 
the knowledge of which is necessary to salvation — 
is revealed with a plainness and distinctness which 
cannot be surpassed — that whatever may be the dif- 
ficulties connected with some of its statements, relat- 
ing to the higher truth connected with the attributes 
and purposes of God, and their reconcileableness vdth 
man's responsibility, all its disclosures respecting our 
present state of sinfulness, and the common salvation, 
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are set before us, as might have been expected, with 
a simplicity, directness, and frequency, intended to 
bring them within the reach of the meanest capacity. 
This is our deliberate persuasion, and we might appeal 
in proof of it to the pages of the Bible itself. If they 
do not, in the judgment of every candid person, sus- 
tain our assertion, any laboured argument must be of 
little avail. We are simply affirming a fact, on which 
each individual is able to form his own judgment. 

If, then, the Bible contains truths of such import- 
ance as you assert, how comes it to pass, it may be 
asked, that such multitudes remain ignorant of their 
nature and insensible to their value? And how 
comes it to pass further, that amongst those who 
profess to pay attention to them, so wide and 
remarkable a diversity of sentiment as to their 
meaning is found to prevail? If they are so plain, 
whence come the many disputes, and the dis- 
cordant opinions, which are everywhere observable 
amongst professing Christians? Now, in reply, we 
are disposed to admit the general accuracy of this 
representation. It is, indeed, a matter of notoriety, 
that the vast majority, even in our own land, are 
ignorant, to a shameful degree, of divine truth, and 
live in open neglect of the means of instruction ; 
and that amongst those who are professedly giving 
attention to the Scriptures, a very large diversity of 
judgment is found as to the meaning of their con- 
tents. Still we are prepared to contend that both 
these evils may be sufficiently accounted for by the 
conduct of the parties themselves, and that the 
Scriptures are not answerable either for the criminal 
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neglect of the one class, or for the contradictory sen- 
timents of the other. 

The disregard of divine truth manifested by the 
former, does not result from any impediment existing 
in the Scriptures themselves, in the way of a practical 
acquaintance with their contents, arising either from 
the difl&culty of the subject, or from the obscurity of 
the language employed, but from causes which have 
their seat in the minds of sinners themselves. They 
are either eager in the pursuit of the world, or obsti- 
nately attached to some particular form of sinful 
indulgence, and with all their ignorance they know 
enough of religion to be aware that it frowns upon 
their vices, and threatens to interfere with their pur- 
suits; and as an inevitable consequence, they are 
prejudiced against religion, and resolutely keep at a 
distance from the means whereby they might learn its 
nature and importance. They labour to forget it — 
shun all reference to it, as a gloomy and unwelcome 
subject; and, when compelled to think of it, — as, 
notwithstanding their utmost efforts, they sometimes 
are, — they regard it with aversion, and struggle, 
usually with success, to escape from it. 

Of course, such persons are never likely to 
understand the truths and doctrines of revelation. 
They are taking effectual pains to perpetuate their 
own darkness. Refusing even to listen to what 
God declares, they can neither perceive the nature, 
nor appreciate the value, of the divine message, 
and are guilty of wilfully despising the things of 
God. And with respect to the second class, it will 
he found, that they bring to the perusal of the 
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Scriptures a state of mind warped by preconceived 
opinion, or distorted by prejudice, or beclouded by 
passion, and the result is, that the truth, instead 
of being fairly seen, is viewed in a false light, and is 
partially or wholly misapprehended. The Scriptures 
are not really in fault. Their statements are clear 
and explicit enough; but the state of mind in the 
reader leads him astray — perverts and misappre- 
hends the truth with which he is dealing. Were all 
men in the same mental condition, with faculties 
vigorous and healthy — all alike free from prejudice, 
and honest and upright in intention, there seems no 
reason to doubt that a remarkable unanimity of sen- 
timent would be apparent. Thus the one class fail 
to understand the nature and importance of revealed 
truth, because they do not study it ; and the other 
differ in the views which they entertain of its iinport, 
because the majority of them do not study it in a 
right and a becoming state of mind. The one offend 
against an obvious duty, and the other against the 
manner of its performance. 

Now our present object is to meet this state of 
things — to enforce the duty of searching the Scrip- 
tures, and to point out how we may discharge that 
duty efl&ciently ; with what dispositions and determi- 
nations we ought to come to the study of the word 
of Grod, if we care to succeed. The subject is one 
of undoubted importance, and may the Spirit of all 
grace aid us in our present service, that it may be 
productive of permanent profit. 

I. All that need be said on the first igoxXkvii^t 
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which claims o\ir attention may be comprised in a 
few sentences. If we have succeeded in conveying 
to your minds any right impression of what the 
word of God really is — if it be God's truth, given 
by inspiration — if it relate to matters of infinite 
importance to every individual to whoni it may 
come, then the duty of studying it, that we may 
understand and embrace it, is self-evident. The 
character of the book itself determines the duty. 
When God has spoken, to listen and to obey is a 
matter of such plain and paramount obligation, as 
to be beyond dispute. We can conceive of a person 
denying the Divine authority of Scripture — resisting, 
however unreasonably, the evidences of its inspira- 
tion, — looking upon it as a cunningly devised feble, 
and, because he thus regards it, throwing it aside 
as unworthy of his attention. However criminal he 
may be, in entertaining such conceptions of Scrip- 
ture, however sinfully he may have withstood proof 
which ought to have constrained his consent, there 
is at least consistency between the views which he 
has adopted, and the conduct which he pursues. The 
Bible in his eyes is an imposture, and it can have 
no imperative claims upon his attention. But to 
admit that the Scriptures are from God, while the 
duty of studying them is denied, is to evince a state 
of mind hopelessly beyond the reach of conviction. 
Where first principles are thus questioned, all com- 
mon ground of reasoning is cut away, and any further 
argument is of no avail. With persons disposed to 
so unreasonable a course, if any such there be, we 
need not further concern ourselves. Taking it for 
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granted that it is conceded, that when the blessed 
God has afforded a plain iiitimation of his will, 
on any subject of high importance and universal 
interest, we are all bound to take such proper mea- 
sures as shall make us acquainted with it, in order to 
practical obedience ; we may remark, that this is 
required of us, irrespective altogether of any feelings 
which we may cherish towards the matter of duty 
itself. In our ignorance, we may misapprehend the 
truth which claims our attention, and, misapprehend- 
ing it, we may dislike it — we may suffer ourselves to 
be blinded by prejudice, or perverted by passion, and 
however certain it may be, that under the influence 
of these evil affections, we shall continue utterly 
regardless of the divine message, obstinately living 
in voluntary estrangement from the means of know- 
ing it, our duty remains unchangeably the same. 
Our ignorance and insensibility are not only deeply 
sinful, but all the more so, as being mainly the result 
of vile and corrupt affections. We are plainly bound 
to study and understand what the will of the Lord 
is, that we may do it. 

II. — While the duty is thus plain, — what it 
involves, how it ought to be performed, in order to 
a practicable and profitable result, is so closely con- 
nected with the disposition and views which are requi- 
site to bring us into harmony with the nature of 
the truth which claims our attention, that they may 
well be considered together. What that duty really 
is, and in what spirit it should be discharged, sustain 
so intimate a relation to each other, as in some 
16 
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respects to be identicsal. "When, for instance, we 
are exhorted, as in the text, to search the Scriptures, 
the very phrase itself is as expressive of a particular 
state of mind, as of an outward duty. It may not, 
indeed, include all that it is desirable to have before 
us; but it indicates a leading feature in the right 
state of mind, from which the transition is easy to 
all that stands opposed to whatever would enfeeble 
our fSeiculties, clog their exercise, or hinder our suc- 
cess. To search, is to apply our minds with vigour 
and earnestness ; and if there be any guile or super- 
fluity of naughtiness which threatens to make even 
a vigorous intellectual effort nugatory, it becomes of 
high importance that we should not satisfy ourselves 
until we have discovered it, and done our utmost to 
escape from its influence. Taking, then, this view 
of the subject, what a proper and successful study 
of the Scriptures requires may easily be enumerated. 

1. First of all, let us have before us a clear con- 
ception of the object which we ought to keep in view. 
That object, indeed, is simple enough, but very fre- 
quently practically overlooked. It is to possess a 
distinct knowledge of what the Bible contains, to 
understand the meaning of its declarations, and to 
obtain an intelligent perception of its design. When 
we take up any book, for the purpose of studying the 
subject to which it relates, we do it with the design 
of ascertaining the sense of its statements, and of 
gaining a full and connected view of the several par- 
ticulars of which it treats. We do not seek amuse- 
ment, nor can we be satisfied with passing so 
much time with as little trouble as possible; still 
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less with running over its pages without gather 
ing from the whole a single definite idea. Tnflers 
may act thus — men of vacant minds and listless 
habits, who are indifferent to, and almost incapable 
of improvement — but students never can. They come 
to their work with a purpose before them, which they 
never forget. So ought we to treat the Bible. Its 
inherent importance, as well as the deep interest 
which we have in its contents, demands this from us. 

And yet how often is this practically foji^otten. 
Can it be doubted that there are many who read the 
Bible, and perhaps too with considerable regularity, 
who never make a single honest effort to under- 
stand what it tells them? They peruse the parti- 
cular portion of Scripture which may come in order 
before them, veiy much in the same way as the 
superstitious Eomanist counts his beads, and with 
precisely the same results. It is part of their 
righteousness. The mechanical act of reading the 
book, they imagine to be necessary to keep their 
mind at peace, and to secure the approval of their 
Maker. They seem to suppose that some benefit 
accrues to them from the perusal, distinct altogether 
from an understanding of the truth, over which their 
eye carelessly glances. They would feel uneasy and 
self- condemned were they to omit the practice, 
although they cannot fail to be sensible that their 
attention to this duty, as they esteem it, makes them 
not one whit better — supplies them with no profit- 
able reflection — mortifies no sin, and tends to the 
invigoration of no Christian grace. Their object is 
to gratify the self-righteous cravings of their o^n 
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deceived minds, and noUiing more. To understand 
the troth, is neither their intention nor their aim. 

Nor is this the only class who require to be 
reminded of the object which they ought to have in 
view in dealing with the Bible. There are not a few 
who would openly repudiate the self-righteousness 
which we have exposed, and would readily acknow- 
ledge the necessity of studying the Scriptures with 
the view to understand them, who nevertheless practi 
cally and systematically violate their own rale. They 
do not neglect the stated perusal of the Word of God. 
On the contrary, they may manifest a steady attention 
to the external duty, without being conscious, for a 
length of time, of any honest mental effort to com- 
prehend the troth. They have Mien into a habit of 
settled formality, which — although they may not be 
wholly insensible to it — they do not seem to have the 
power to disturb. The customary portion of Scripture 
comes regularly before them, and so purely mecha- 
nical has the exercise become, that on closing the 
book they would frequently be incapable of conveying 
to another the most distant idea of the subject which 
apparently engaged their attention. The troth is, 
their mind is absorbed with something else. Their 
worldly schemes, their daily pursuits, have so en- 
grossed them, that religious troth, when it comes 
before them, is as completely concealed from them 
as it would be, were a thick veil spread out before 
the book. While their eje wanders listlessly over 
its pages, their mind is elsewhere. Troth has its 
difficulties, but of these difficulties they know nothing; 
their mind has not been sufficiently aroused to be 
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aware of them. It places the most solemn and 
powerful considerations before them, but not the 
feeblest impression do they receive. Literally, the 
Scriptures do nothing for them. And all this, just 
because, while admitting that they ought to aim at 
understanding their contents, they have sunk down 
into a condition of deathlike apathy, from which they 
do not wish to be aroused. 

Now to these classes the exercise of reading the 
Scriptures is not only useless, but is positively 
injurious, confirming the self-righteous delusions of 
the one class, and lulling into a profounder slumber 
the insensibility of the other. Any approximation 
to either of these states of mind, or anything 
which would contribute to them, is earnestly to be 
avoided; and there are few things likely to exert a 
more beneficial influence in preventing these evils, 
than a becoming conviction of the necessity of under- 
standing what we read, and an honest effort, every 
time we take up the book, to realise this object. We 
must be sure that we have got at the meaning of the 
writer ; and when a difficulty presents itself, instead 
of slurring it over, or casting it aside, we should 
reserve it for renewed consideration, until we have 
mastered it, or have convinced ourselves that it is 
one of a sort which we have not the means of sur- 
mounting. Let us see to it that we have a definite 
purpose before us, in dealing with Scripture. 

2. In the next place, in studying the Word of 
God, it is important to treat it with fairness and 
impartiality. We should deal with it as a whole, 
endeavour to understand the connexion of its several 
-16- 
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parts, and aim at obtaining a consistent view of the 
entire counsel of God. To confine our attention 
exclusively to a particular and selected portion of 
Scripture is a highly injurious practice. It narrows 
the mind, and frequently leads to serious mistakes. 
The conceptions of such persons are usually &lse, 
or at least defective. They have no sympathy with 
large and generous views of truth, and have no fellow 
feeling with others in the difficulties which they 
encounter. We are very £eu: from meaning that 
every portion of Scripture is of equal importance, 
and that we ought to give the same amount of 
frequent and thoughtful attention to every part alike. 
This is not an error into which many are likely to 
fiEdl. There are plain differences in point of relative 
importance in the several portions of Scripture. No 
one, surely, would contend that the historical portions 
of the Old Testament have precisely the same value 
as the devotional and prophetical writings. Or that 
the Old Testament is equal in point of importance 
and clearness to the completed discoveries of the 
New. Every man of common understanding will be 
able to appreciate these differences. 

But while the more important — that which directly 
nourishes and sustains spiritual life — should receive 
the largest share of our attention, no part should be 
neglected. It is only by a frequent and careful com- 
parison of one portion with another, that we arrive at 
a consistent and satisfying view of the entire sum of 
divine truth. It is thus that we come to comprehend 
the doctrine of types — the design and limitations of 
the Levitical economy — in what sense it has been 
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abolished — the comprehensiveness and bearing of the 
divine promises — and the true principles on which 
Scripture is to be interpreted. What a flood of light 
do the two economies mutually throw on each other ! 
What striking illustrations of human nature, and of 
the operations of religious principle, do the historical 
portions of Scripture furnish! And in how many 
other ways does the fair study of the entire book 
contribute to the possession of enlarged and compre- 
hensive views, and to the power and efl&cacy of faith? 
In truth, it is only in this way that we can do justice 
to the Scriptures. 

It cannot, however, be concealed, that the course 
thus recommended, although plainly the just and the 
proper one, offends the indolence of some, and the 
self-indulgent feelings of others. The practice is by 
no means uncommon amongst professing Christians, 
of confining their attention almost exclusively to 
certain favourite portions of Scripture — generally the 
devotional and doctrinal. They rarely direct their 
attention beyond these. The same passages are 
resorted to with untiring reiteration. In some 
instances, this is clearly traceable to a dislike to the 
effort which a fair examination of the Scriptures 
necessarily requires. It demands an attention and a 
continuous application for which they have no heart. 
They have no relish for so troublesome a process. 
They instinctively recoil from it. In other cases, 
however, this practice may spring from an unhealthy 
and morbid condition of feeling, and that not always 
genuine Christian feeling. There may be a diseased 
hankering after what is soothing and comforting, to 
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the neglect of what is more important. Such 
persons seem to mistake the proper end of religion. 
They forget that likeness to Christ is the business 
which should engage their attention, and call forth 
their efforts, and that all legitimate Christian enjoy- 
ment is the consequence of this, and not something 
which can exist apart from it. They may not, 
indeed, have a positive distaste for the practical, but 
it is certainly too much overlooked by them, and 
occasionally by some of this class it may be branded 
as little better than mere legality. Their religion, 
in short, is more an afi&dr of personal gratification — 
a sort of pleasurable excitement of feeling, rather 
than the steady growth and practical development of 
Christian principle in holiness of life. 

But whether originating in these, or in any other 
defective state of character, the practice in question is 
evidently wrong, and extremely injurious. The Chris- 
tian views of such persons will be almost unavoidably 
narrow and one-sided. They seem incapable of rising 
to a truly enlarged conception of Bible truth, or of sjm- 
pathising with the difficulties of serious and anxious 
inquirers. Whatever does not happen to square with 
their notions, or even with the hackneyed phraseology 
in which these notions are expressed, is regarded as 
heresy. They become dogmatic and uncharitable, 
very much in proportion to the limitation of their 
knowledge. And what is far worse, their personal 
character materially suffers, as the consequence of 
the absence of essential parts of divine truth, which 
may be necessary to complete the impression which 
the gospel, as a whole, should produce upon them. 
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Impaxtialitj, in dealing with the Bihle, is sacrificed 
to some selfish or merely personal feeling, to which 
they have surrendered themselves. This is an evil 
against which Christians ought to he earnestly warned, 
as involving unfaithfulness to the Word of God, as 
well as injury to themselves. 

3. A third indispensable qualification for the study 
of the Bible is an humble and teachable disposition. 
It is to this that reference is made when we are 
exhorted to receive with meekness the engrafted 
word. Meekness in this connexion is, properly 
speaking, an unreserved submission of mind to the 
truth of God — the disposition to receive its testi- 
mony just as it is given, without objection or com- 
plaint. To enter into the kingdom of heaven, and 
to receive the truth, is substantially the same thing ; 
and what, therefore, is true of the one, is equally true 
of the other. When our Lord says, in reference 
to the former, "Except ye be converted, and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven,"^ he is specifying a state of 
mind essential to the successful study of the scrip- 
tures. Nor is it difficult to understand what that 
state of mind fairly implies. There are two promi- 
nent particulars involved in it, on which a few 
observations may be made. 

First. Humility of mind requires from us that 
we lay aside all prepossessions, and receive the truth 
just as God has revealed it. Were we entirely free 
from prepossessions — could we bring our minds 
to the Bible as to a new subject, of which we pre- 
^ Matthew xviii. 8. 
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viously knew nothing, so much the better. This, 
however, is nearly in all cases impossible, inasmuch 
as, whatever our condition of life may have been, 
and however regardless of religion, we can hardly 
live in this country, and become acquainted, in 
however limited a degree, with the ordinary litenir 
ture of the day, without getting some ideas on 
the subject of religion — ideas which, in the great 
majority of instances, are sure to be erroneous ; and 
if our reading has been extensive, it is not impossible 
that we may have formed a religious system for 
ourselves, without the slightest aid from the Bible. 
Now the temptation is strong, when once we have 
been brought under a good influence to the study of 
the Bible, to judge of its truth through the ideas 
or system which we may have previously adopted. 
These preconceptions become interwoven with our 
habits of thought, they influence us when we are 
least aware of it, and, without the greatest care, 
they will cast their colour and complexion over 
the pages of the Bible. Many come to the perusal 
of scripture, not so much to be on the side of scrip- 
ture, as to force it on their side at any cost. Their 
theology is to a great extent already formed; they 
have settled in their own mind what they mean to 
believe; and instead of enquiring simply what has 
God said, their object is to constrain God's testimony 
into concurrence with the views which they already 
entertain. They have determined what the Bible 
should teach, and they try to compel its utterances 
to echo their previously formed opinions. 

That there is very much of this everywhere, 
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cannot, we think, be doubted. It secretly influences 
many persons, who are little aware of the bias which 
they have received. Nor ought it to require any 
argument to show how utterly inconsistent this is 
with true docility of mind. It is indeed self-evident. 
This is to make our religious conceptions the standard 
of scripture, instead of scripture the standard of our 
religious conceptions. In place of submitting to the 
Bible, this is requiring the Bible to submit to us. 
Against every degree of this evil it becomes us to 
be on our guard. We must labour to bring our 
minds to receive God's testimony just as God has 
given it. We must be utterly regardless of human 
systems, and be prepared to sacrifice every religious 
opinion we may have acquired without hesitation, 
and without delay, to what the word of God declares. 
We must train ourselves, if possible, to look with 
childlike docility on the statements of the Bible, 
and receive them simply as they lie before us. 

Secondly. Humility further requires a wholesome 
distrust of our own understanding. We are told 
that '* he that trusteth in his own heart is a fool ;" * 
and we are exhorted to " trust in the Lord with all 
our heart, and not to lean to our own understand- 
ing.*'* And there is sound reason for this ; for while 
we must bring our understanding into exercise, inas- 
much as it is the instrument by which the truth is 
received — as indeed these passages suppose — we are 
never to forget that it has its infirmities and vices, to 
which we ought not to be insensible ; and in none of 
its exercises do these evils show themselves so mis- 
* Proverbs xxviii. 26. 'Proverbs iii. 5. 
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chievouslj as when we are engaged with divmq truth. 
Sin has spread its defiling and corrupting taint over 
our whole nature ; in consequence of which, our under- 
standing has become darkened through the igno- 
rance that is in us ;" credulity, obstinacy, dogmatism, 
and other evils affect, in different forms and degrees, 
every individual, and it is easy to perceive how they 
may induce us, if we are not cautiously on our guard, 
to deal unfEiithfully and unfairly with the truth of 
God, and all the more so from the £Eu;t, that that 
truth is distasteful to every one of us. From these 
causes it is probable, that even were we coming to 
the Bible singularly free from religious preposses- 
sions, our mental vices might prompt us altogether to 
resist the teaching of scripture — induce us stubbornly 
to refuse submission to its truths, and betray os 
into a practical rejection of its salvation. 

Nothing is more probable than that the views of 
human nature, in its present guilt and debasement, 
which the scriptures unfold, may prove insufferably 
offensive to us; the simplicity of the free salvation 
which it provides may revolt our pride, while' its dis- 
coveries of the character of God — his sovereignty and 
grace — may appear unintelligible and absurd. Under 
the same influence, we may impatiently seize on con- 
clusions which a fair examination of scripture will 
not justify ; we may overlook the most obvious state- 
ments which clash with our prejudices, and be led 
to adopt partial and erroneous views, which could 
hardly fail to injure us. These are evils which 
indicate the absence of humility and teachableness 
of mind. They may be mainly attributable to the 
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bias of our understanding, and they serve to show 
how necessary it is that we should be jealous of our- 
seWes in dealing with divine truth; we must set 
out with the conviction, that the Bible, just because 
it is the word of God, demands an implicit sub- 
mission of understanding from us. Our simple 
business lies with the meaning of the record, and 
having ascertained this, nothing remains but that 
we submit our understanding without reserve to the 
truth of God. What that truth declares may prove 
strange, or offensive, or humiliating; still, the only 
dutiful and consistent course before us is to sacrifice 
our own prejudices and feelings to the reception of it 
in the precise form in which it is announced to us. 
There can be no genuine humility, when our own opi- 
nions, or prejudices, or inclinations overrule or explain 
away the plain meaning of the inspired testimony. 

4. In the fourth place, the successful study of 
the Bible demands a freedom from all sinful indul- 
gence. It is to this that the statement, '* laying 
aside all filthiness and superfluity of naughtiness," 
refers — a statement designed to teach us, that when- 
ever the heart is obstinately bent on any sinful 
gratification, whenever any particular form of ini- 
quity is cherished and pursued, no reasonable hope 
can be entertained that the word of God will be 
understood and embraced. It admits of no question, 
indeed, that the heart of every man is depraved — is 
naturally alienated from God; and to some it may 
seem as if the present remark were equivalent to an 
intimation, that success in the study of the scripture 
was universally hopeless ; for who, it may be asked, 
17 
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is free from the evil which you affinn to be so fatal 
to success P 

In reply, we may remark, that while it is quite 
true that men are everywhere corrupt and inclined 
to evil, yet that this depravity may not always be 
in the same condition. It may be under consider- 
able control and restraint, through particular influ- 
ences operating upon the individual; or it may be 
in a state of activity, the sinner surrendering to his 
vicious inclinations, and seeking their gratification. 
Now it is in this latter condition that success is so 
hopeless. The man, for instance, whose heart is 
inordinately set on the acquisition of riches, who is 
under the influence of an evil covetousness, can never 
be expected to understand truth which requires him 
to abandon the very evil which he is determined 
to pursue. Not only is he sure to misapprehend 
demands which run so directly counter to the ruling 
desires of his own heart, but his vice will be found 
to exert an obscuring influence upon his understand- 
ing, in reference to all that is important in the 
gospel ; and the mortification of his particular lust — 
self-denial in his present pursuit — is the first step 
towards the attainment of a mental state favourable 
to the reception of gospel truth. What is true 
of covetousness, is true of all other forms of vice. 
Inordinate pride, the love of human praise, an 
attachment to frivolous enjoyments, and, still more, 
sensuality, fraud, or grosser sin, are all fatal to a 
true and saving acquaintance with Bible truth. Let 
a man become fairly the slave of any iniquity; let 
the gratification of its cravings become his business, 
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and even should he make a show of perusing with 
regularity and attention the sacred scriptures, there 
is no probability of his being brought to the know- 
ledge and belief of the truth. 

This fact is distinctly recognised in the Bible, 
and receives abundant confirmation from human expe- 
rience. "How can ye believe," said our blessed 
Lord on one occasion to the Jews, ** which receive 
honour one of another, and seek not the honour 
which Cometh from God only?"^ And again, at a 
subsequent meeting, he asks them, " Why do ye not 
understand my speech ? even because ye cannot hear 
my word. Ye are of your father the devil, and the 
lusts of your fether ye will do."* And how notorious 
is it, that in multitudes of instances serious inquiries, 
which at one time appeared most hopeful, have been 
terminated, often abruptly, by the violence of. a loved 
indulgence which the sinner refused to renounce. 
Nor is there any difficulty in understanding this. 
Dominant sin produces insidious and manifold effects 
upon the mind. It suggests deceitful apologies for 
its indulgences, — it closes the eyes against the 
plainest prohibitions, and it smites with a pervading 
spiritual blindness, insomuch that holy truth, however 
plain, remains undiscerned. Never, then, imagine 
that you will make any progress in the attainment 
of divine knowledge, if you love sin, and are resolved 
to commit it. You may indeed seem desirous of 
knowing the truth — you may be regular in your 
perusal of your Bible, and apparently devout in the 
exercise, but so long as your heart cleaves to the 

* John V. 44. " John viii. 43, 44. 
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forbidden thing, your success in the knowledge of 
the truth is impossible. 

5. Another particular of some importance relates 
to the use which we make of the knowledge we have 
acquired from the perusal of the Bible. Divine 
truth is eminently practical. To amuse, to furnish 
matter for speculation, is immeasurably far from its 
design. It aims at effecting permanent moral results 
in the character; and unless we coincide with this 
design — unless we, too, have practical ends in view 
— we are not likely to make any true progress. 
Usually our acquaintance with the truth of God is 
gradual, — it discloses itself to us slowly, — but our 
knowledge, how limited soever it may be, makes an 
appeal to our obedience, gives us something to do, 
and unless we are prepared to do it heartily and 
honestly we shall be arrested in our course, and our 
inquiries will come to nothing. In most cases, if 
not in all, the inquirer comes first in contact with 
the commands and prohibitions of the Bible ; at least 
these are the simplest matters, and most easily 
understood; and the state of mind which we have 
brought to the study of Scripture will be tested by 
the way in which we deal with this knowledge. If 
these plain things produce no effect upon us — if 
they leave us just as we were, this is enough to 
indicate a want of sincerity in our inquiries, and it 
is not at all probable that further information will 
do us any good. If our knowledge, when small, 
has been misimproved, what ground can there 
be for expecting that any increase of it will be 
attended with happier consequences? Should we. 
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however, promptly perform what we see that we are 
required to ,do, — should we, at however painful a 
sacrifice of individual feeling, abstain from what we 
now discover to be displeasing to God, — should our 
knowledge invariably take this practical direction, 
then we are in truth clearing difl&culties from our 
path, and we have every reason to anticipate that 
our progress in attainment will be sure and steady. 
Thus doing his will, following on to know the Lord, 
we shall in time know Him to our joy and esta- 
blishment. 

Begin, then, your perusal of the sacred Scrip- 
ture, with an honest determination to apply all its 
statements to your own personal condition. Does 
the particular portion which claims your attention 
give a description of human nature as it now exists ? 
then endeavour to ascertain how far that description 
is true of you — whether the evils which it points 
out, and the mischievous consequences which flow 
from them, are realised in your own case. Or does 
it warn you against any particular iniquity? then 
give heed to that warning, and earnestly avoid every 
temptation to its commission. Or does it enforce 
any duty? then ascertain how far that duty has 
received your attention, and let it be diligently and 
earnestly discharged. In short, look upon its testi- 
mony as addresseed directly to you, and resolutely 
take it up, to beUeve and to obey it. This you will 
do if you are sincere, and every step which you take 
will bring you into clearer light — will enable you to 
apprehend with greater discrimination, what God has 
-17- 
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revealed, and will confer upon you the rich enjoyment 
of the peace and blessedness of the gospel. 

6. The only remaining point to which we think 
it needful to advert, relates to the necessity of earnest 
prayer for the teaching of the Holy Spirit. How 
indispensable this is, must have been apparent from 
the remarks which have been already offered. The 
corruption of our heart, and the consequent vices of 
our understanding, present insurmountable obstacles 
to a saving and spiritual apprehension of divine 
truth. They produce an indisposition of mind to the 
right study of the Word, and even when we are led 
by peculiar circumstances to give some measure of 
attention to the truth, they throw a veil over our 
heart which no effort of our's can penetrate or remove. 
We are in darkness. " The vision of all is become 
as the words of a book that is sealed,"^ which the 
learned and the unlearned are alike unable to com- 
prehend; for "the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolish- 
ness unto him, neither can he know them, for they 
are spiritually discerned."^ This, indeed, may be 
unintelligible, to those who are in a state of profound 
insensibilty to their spiritual condition; they may 
deride such statements as fanatical, and they may 
contend, that however apposite such representations 
may be to bigoted Jews or to heathens, they can have 
no fair application to them, living in a Christian 
country. But let their slumber be disturbed; let 
them come to understand the truth of their con- 
dition; let a right conviction of their sinfulness be 
' Isaiah xxix. U. * \ Got. \\. U» 
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produced upon their minds, and let them, under the 
influence of the anxiety which it is sure to occasion, 
be brought to apply their mind to the Word of God 
for themselves, and they will soon acquire a painful 
experience of the reality of that darkness which they 
may be inclined to deny. They will feel that, not- 
withstanding all their attempts, they are making no 
progress in the apprehension of the truth — that it 
seems to elude their mental grasp, and that their 
laborious and repeated efforts are only discovering to 
them the reality of that spiritual blindness which 
nothing but a divine power can cure. 

Now if this be so, it is easy to understand how 
important it must be to unite with our diligent study 
of tiie Scripture, earnest and importunate prayer for 
olivine teaching. Without it we can anticipate no 
satisfectory progress. And we are encouraged in our 
prayers by the assurance of success, from the numerous 
divine promises which relate to this very subject. It 
is written in the prophets, " And all thy children shall 
be taught of the Lord, and great shall be the peace 
of thy children."* *' Good and upright is the Lord," 
is the testimony of David, ** therefore will he teach 
sinners in the way ; the meek will he guide in judg- 
ment, and the meek will he teach his way."^ How 
confidently may we expect all the needed grace which 
our circumstances require, if sincere in our petitions 
for its bestowment? With what enlarged desires 
may we appeal to the Great Prophet of the church, 
that he would send down upon us the promise of the 
Father ? We may not, indeed, receive an immediate 
> Isaiah liv. 13. » Psalm xxv. 8, 0. 
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answer to our requests. Delay may supervene ; but 
that very delay may be intended to impart to us a 
deeper impression of the urgency of our necessities, 
and to prepare us for a more cordial reception of the 
mercy when it comes. The very mode in which that 
delay affects us, will prove a sure test of character. 
Should it discourage us, and induce us to abandon 
our application, it will furnish evidence that we have 
not been sincere; but should it, on the contrary, 
only lead to a more urgent importunity, it will indi- 
cate a right state of mind, and terminate in the 
satisfying communication of divine grace. God will 
shed down his Spirit upon us, and lead us into all 
the truth. 

Such, then, is the spirit in which we ought to 
enter upon and prosecute the study of the Word of 
God ; and the statements on which these remarks 
have been founded, suggest a variety of considera- 
tions, to enforce a compliance with the important duty 
which we have endeavoured to explain ; to only one 
or two of which will our time permit us to advert. 

1. Keflect first, on what the Scriptures are, which 
claim your attention. They are a message from God, 
and come to us under the sanction of His authority ; 
and from the moment they come into your hands, 
they address themselves to you personally, just as 
surely as if you were the only individual interested 
in their contents. This is the light in which the 
matter should be regarded by you. We wish to fix 
your attention on the character of the communica- 
tion—it is from God. Uuder this aspect, it is of 
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comparatively small importance to what it relates : it 
may be a code of instructions for the government of 
your conduct; or it may be intended to direct your 
devotion ; or it may be designed to heal and comfort 
you ; any of these may be in view ; but irrespective 
altogether of its precise object, its character, as a 
divine communication, demands your first attention. 
And is not the very fact, that the blessed God speaks 
to you, a reason why you should apply yourselves, in 
the spirit recommended, to understand what he says? 
Does he not necessarily require this from you, and 
can you refuse without peril ? Can you conceive of 
anything more oflfensive and criminal, than either to 
neglect his message altogether, as if it were unworthy 
your attention, or to come to it in a wilful, captious, and 
rebellious spirit, as if you were at liberty to treat His 
statements just as it pleased you ? Who does not per- 
ceive that both these states of mind are in the highest 
degree undutiful, and likely to provoke His sore dis- 
pleasure against you. "If I be a master, where is 
my fear?** You cannot for a moment dispute His 
supremacy ; you know that His control over you is 
unlimited. He has a right, which you dare not 
question, to issue His commands, and require your 
attention ; and dare you so act as in effect to affirm 
that you will give no heed to his announcements, or 
that you are determined to treat them with a levity 
and unceremoniousness which you would hardly feel 
yourself justified in manifesting towards your own 
equal in society? 

And yet is not this just what multitudes are doing 
daily and systematically ? It surely becomes you to 
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inquire how far you are involved in the guilt of this 
criminal course. That you possess the Word of God 
we take for granted. And how are you dealing with 
it? Are you making it the subject of careful and 
continuous study? Are you applying your mind to 
the examination of its contents, with that serious- 
ness, docility, and candour which its very character 
demands? If you are not, must you not, on the 
slightest exercise of thought, feel self-condemned and 
inexcusable? Does this sinful course admit of any 
justification ? Were your earthly superior to address 
to you any communication, would you not treat it 
with respect, and employ means to understand its 
import, that you might comply with it ? And shall 
Jehovah, your maker, ruler, and judge, address you 
in vain? Will you not listen to Him? Shall His 
word be sent to you only to be despised, and treated 
with a measure of indignity which you would be 
ashamed to evince towards the orders of an earthly 
superior? Make the effort to realise what your Bible 
really is, and let the influence of its character as a 
divine communication be felt upon you. 

2. In the next place, the object of the Bible 
supplies another powerful motive to a diligent study 
of its contents in the right spirit. And what is that 
object? It is to reveal Christ, in order that by the 
knowledge of him you may be saved. The Scriptures 
testify of Christ. They are able to save the soul. 
To know Christ, and to be saved, are statements 
which involve each other; the former is the cause, 
the latter the effect; and between the two there is 
an inseparable connexion. Now this knowledge of 
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Christ, terminating in salvation, is the very thing 
you need. You are a sinner, guilty, condemned, and 
in danger of perishing ; you may at any moment be 
consigned to endless despair. This is the truth of 
your condition, whether you are aware of it or not. 
Did you see yourself as you really are, you would feel 
yourself wretched to a degree of which you have now 
no conception, and which all the means within your 
reach would never be able in the least to mitigate. 
The resources of the world — the speculations of phi- 
losophy — the soothing attention of friends, and the 
highest attainments of self-righteousness, would prove 
utterly incapable of ministering comfort or conso- 
lation to you. What you need is forgiveness of sin. 
In Christ alone is that forgiveness to be obtained. 
You need reconciliation to God. Only in Christ is 
God reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
unto men their trespasses. In short, you need to 
be saved — saved from sin, both from its power and 
punishment ; and there is no other name given under 
heaven amongst men whereby ye must be saved, but 
the name of Christ alone. 

Your great object should be, then, to know 
Christ — who He is, and what He has done — to 
know Him in His person and offices. And the 
information of which you are in search can be 
found only in the Bible — that one record which 
testifies of Christ, and makes known the way of sal- 
vation. With what eagerness and docility of mind 
should you bring yourself to the earnest and con- 
tinuous study of the Bible. Think of the vast 
importance of your eternal interests — the precious- 
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ness of your soul, and the unutterable misery of 
dying finally impenitent and unforgiven. Assured that 
there is deliverance even for you, how great soever 
your guilt, and that it is the special object of the 
Word of God to explain the nature of that deliver- 
ance, and reveal Him by whom it is effected ; ought 
you not to betake yourselves without delay, and with 
aroused attention, to ascertain what that book con- 
tains, and to acquire a saving knowledge of that 
Redeemer through whom alone you can obtain eternal 
life ? How carefully should you avoid whatever would 
hinder you from prosecuting your inquiries success 
fully. With what resolute determination should you 
cleave to the sure testimony, and follow on to know 
the Lord. 

The salvation of your never dying soul supplies 
a motive, to induce an immediate and careful atten- 
tion to the word of God, than which few can be more 
powerful. If your soul is not saved, what is there 
worth living for, and what is there in eternity that 
you can regard with any other feelings than those 
of horror and dismay ? You may, indeed, by a course 
of study, acquire large and varied information, — you 
may attain to the first rank in science and learning, 
— you may be admired for your numerous accom- 
plishments, and you may be listened to as an oracle 
on every difficult question in literature and politics. 
But what avails all this, if you are estranged from 
God, and in danger of being eternally excluded from 
his presence and favour? All your attainments will 
be just like the adornments of the victim about to be 
immolated to destruction. They will not delay your 
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ruin for an hour, and will only make it the more 
inexcusable and the more to be lamented. Or you 
may be successful above many of your fellows in the 
pursuit of wealth and distinction ; your every enter- 
prise may be prosperous ; you may be distinguished 
by great sagacity and unimpeachable integrity in 
the management of your affairs; you may be most 
honourably esteemed by all that know you; and 
you may speedily attain the height of your ambition, 
and may possess every measure of worldly good 
which your heart can desire. What then? If your 
soul is lost, all that you have contrived to secure 
will but mock and disappoint you. In reality, you 
are poor and miserable, to a degree that no language 
can describe, nor thought conceive. Neither your 
riches nor your reputation will do any thing for you, 
to avert the execution of the curse under the con- 
demnation of which you lie, or mitigate, even for 
a moment, the terrible bitterness of that long and 
dreary despair which will be your portion for ever. 
Surely, then, your salvation demands your first atten- 
tion — to overlook this is to trifle with all that is 
precious to you. And while the greatness of salva- 
tion should be a motive arousing you to attend to 
it, the very nature of the blessing which you seek 
will determine the direction which your efforts and 
anxieties must take. There is only one refuge to 
which you can flee — one Saviour in whom you can 
confide — and to testify of that Saviour, to reveal 
him, to disclose his suitableness and sufficiency, is 
the grand object of the word of inspiration. The 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy. If, 
18 
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then, you are sincere, the very motive which urges 
you to attend to your salvation will bring you with 
all teachableness of mind to the Scriptures ; you will 
come to ascertain their testimony, and to submit to it. 
And with all the encouragement which the word of 
promise holds out to you, and all the assurance of 
success which the love and compassion of Christ 
supply, you cannot pursue this course without being 
led into the truth, conducted to the Saviour, and 
blessed with eternal salvation. 

3. It is melancholy to reflect on the striking 
contrast presented, in numerous instances, between 
the abundant opportunities which many enjoy of be- 
coming acquainted with the word of God, and the 
pi-actical contempt of them which they manifest 
All may now be said to possess a free and unin- 
terrupted access to the word of life which has 
never been surpassed. There have been periods 
when the word of the Lord was precious. The Bible 
was comparatively a rare book, confined very much 
to the learned and the wealthy. The cost of its 
production, as well as the form in which it appeared, 
put it out of the reach not only of the very poor, 
but even of those in somewhat more easy circum- 
stances. It is not so at present. Every facility now 
exists for the production of the book, at once cheap 
in price and convenient in form. The injurious 
influence of monopoly has been practically destroyed. 
Christian benevolence has come in aid of mercantile 
competition, to secure the widest diffusion of the 
volume, even amongst the humblest classes of society. 
There is no individual so ^or, who may not possess 
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it for himself. Under the encouragement afforded 
hy Sabbath school instruction, not only the heads 
of £Eimilies, but, with few exceptions, each child 
capable of making a good use of it, may obtain the 
volume as his own. And thus, even in the dwellings 
of the humblest poor, it is now not an uncommon 
thing to meet with several copies of the word of Grod. 
This is especially true of those who are in the habit, 
with any regularity, of attending the public ordinances 
of worship on the Lord's day. Usually each member 
of these families has his own Bible, which he may 
at all times study without hindrance for himself. 

This is a great advantage, which many of the 
pious in more difficult times would have envied. 
And that it must be productive of much good — of 
good indeed to an extent which it is impossible 
adequately to estimate — cannot be doubted. It 
must widely diffiise correct moral principles, and 
supply innumerable and wholesome checks on the 
evil propensities of the human heart ; but still this 
is a kind of good, estimate it as high as you please, 
exceedingly disproportionate to the extent of the 
privilege, in the providence of God, conferred upon 
us. It cannot, we fear, be affirmed with any measure 
of truth, that the Scriptures are studied with that 
attention and frequency to which the very possession 
of so precious a boon would seem to invite. Is it not 
true that many treat the word of God with utter 
neglect — hardly ever open its pages — either preserve 
it as a kind of ornament, or toss it aside into some 
forgotten comer — live in profound ignorance of its 
truths, and possess it, not to prove a source of life and 
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means of comfort, biit only to testify against their 
insensibility, and be a swift witness against their sin ? 
Is there not some reason to believe that this is the 
case with some of you? Does not your conscience 
testify that you do not appreciate the value of the 
benefit which God has conferred upon you, in the 
bestowment of his Holy Word, — that you do not 
prize it as you ought, — and that it is in reality only 
furnishing the means of your future condemnation ? 

We are not ignorant, indeed, that you may con- 
trive to escape from the uneasy reflections which this 
sinful misimprovement of your advantages is fitted 
to awaken. But there is a time coming when it 
will neither be in your power to put away the recol- 
lections of the past, or to turn them to any profitable 
account. In the judgment, God will require that 
which is past ; and in eternity, the remembrance of 
your present privileges will revive with a distinctness 
which will never be eflGEiced. You will reflect that 
once you had the means of obtaining a knowledge of 
salvation, but you despised it. The word has repeat- 
edly come in your way, and seemed to invite you to 
consult it, but the invitation has been unheeded. 
Affliction may have visited you, under which you 
longed for some consolation, and seemed to be 
directed to the only quarter where it could be found ; 
but you have put it from you with impatience. Under 
the sound of the Gospel, your attention has been par- 
ticularly drawn to the duty of searching the Scrip- 
tures. You may have acknowledged its propriety, and 
resolved to do it, but the resolution has remained un- 
falBlled, In short, by numerous events, and in ten 
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thousand forms, you have been exhorted, appealed 
to, invited, and urged to make the Bible your coun- 
sellor and companion — to listen to the instruction 
which, in so many instances, it has intruded upon 
your attention. But all have been set at nought. 
The day of your visitation, when you might have 
been saved, will have passed away; and then you 
will awake to the conviction, that the things which 
belonged to your peace are hid from your eyes for 
ever. The reflection will bite like a serpent, and 
sting like an adder. How bitter and unavailing will 
be your remorse. Be warned in time. Do justice 
to the Scripture now, and it will enlighten, bless, 
and save you. It will prove your guide and defence 
in life, and prepare you for a happy eternity. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE GOSPEL 

ON INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER. 



1 PETER I. 23. 26; H. 2. 

Beinq born again, not of corruptible seed, but 
of incorruptible, by the word of god, which 

LIVETH AND ABIDETH FOR EVER. . . . AnD THIS 
IS THE WORD WHICH BY THE GOSPEL IS PREACHED 

UNTO YOU. . . Wherefore, . . as new-born 

BABES, DESIRE THE SINCERE MILK OF THE WORD, 
THAT YE MAY GROW THEREBY. 

The passage selected for our present consideration 
forms part of an exhortation to the cultivation of 
brotherly love. It contains one of the prominent 
considerations by which this duty is enforced. We 
are to love one another fervently, for this amongst 
other reasons, that, if true Christians, we are all 
partakers of a new nature, having common affections 
and tendencies, and we should therefore evince this 
by the ardour and delicacy of that brotherly love 
which the Apostle so urgently recommends. The 
important truth, thus introduced at the close of the 
first chapter, is expanded in the commencement of 
the second. Believers are re(][uired to lay aside those 
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propensities and tempers which are plainly at vari- 
ance with brotherly love, and as new-bom babes, with 
the natural longings after the nourishment appro- 
priate to their condition, they are to seek the sincere 
milk of the word, in order to the growth, invigoration, 
and development of the new nature which grace has 
imparted. The substance, then, of the present state- 
ment is, that the word of God, the gospel, is the 
grand means of forming, strengthening, and peifect- 
ing Christian character — an accurate description of 
what the Scriptures effect on every individual who 
rightly receives it. To the illustration of this sub- 
ject, then, we now intend, in humble dependence on 
the divine blessing, to direct your attention ; and in 
so doing we shall endeavour to glance at the entire 
influence . which divine truth exerts in furtherance 
of this important end. 

We may begin by presenting before you, in as 
concise a form as possible, what Christian character 
really is. The language of the 23rd verse will natu- 
rally guide us to a correct view of this subject. The 
phrase "born again" is expressive of that change 
which every individual must undergo in becoming a 
Christian ; and it is one which we should think must 
be familiar to every person moderately acquainted 
with rehgion, however mistaken may be the interpre- 
tations which have often been given of it. The 
slightest reflection should suffice to convince any one, 
that this form of expression cannot with propriety be 
regarded as referring to any merely external reforma- 
tion, however extensive that reformation may be. It 
is not denied that there have been instances of ve^r^ 
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remarkable changes in the external conduct of men, 
under the influence of considerations in which religion 
has had no part. Persons of notoriously profligate 
habits have been induced, from an apprehension of 
the ruin which threatened their health, reputation, 
and circumstances, to break up their associations, and 
to enter on a new course of sobriety and industry. 
And while many of these reformations have been as 
permanent, as they have been remarkable for the 
decision, and the visible change with which they have 
been attended, still the state of the heart has been 
substantially unaltered. There has been an abandon- 
ment of old habits, the diverting of the affections 
and aims from one worldly channel to another, but 
nothing more. 

We do not think lightly of such a visible 
amendment of the outward life. It is undoubtedly 
right, and, in its place, so far valuable. It is 
every way desirable that men should be decent and 
respectable in their moral exterior, rather than vicious 
and profligate ; yet the religious element may be still 
absent, and the reformed profligate may be as fitr as 
ever from the principles and affecions of the renewed 
mind. The phrase "bom again" intimates something 
much more extensive than any reformation of the 
kind which we have now described. It mainly relates 
to the principles and aflections of the inward man ; 
it goes down to the very foundations of character; 
it afiects the very springs and elements of action, 
and, renewing and remoulding these, it provides for 
an outward course of life corresponding in rectitude 
and purity to the new nature thus superinduced. A 
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change so radical as this must reach and influence 
the entire conduct and habits of the man, and is 
likely to be as permanent as his existence. Nothing 
short of a change thus entire and extensive can come 
up to the full import of the scriptural representations 
on this subject. The most forcible and emphatic 
terms are employed to set it forth. In addition to 
the phrase now under consideration, it is called a 
resurrection unto life — a new creation — a quicken- 
ing — a putting off the old man, and putting on the 
new : all of them modes of expression, as every one 
must perceive, indicating a most complete and 
thorough renovation. 

And if from the terms employed to describe it, 
we come to a detailed examination of the change 
itself, as it may be gathered from the pages of reve- 
lation, we shall have our views at once confirmed and 
rendered more definite. Man is sinful and depraved. 
He is not only chargeable with numerous violations 
of the divine law, which have brought him under con- 
demnation, but he is thoroughly corrupt in heart. 
And when we speak of man being corrupt in heart, 
we do not mean that he is insensible to the claims 
of social morality — incapable of kindness, and desti- 
tute of those natural affections and amiable feelings, 
the value of which all men are able to appreciate. 
Without these, indeed, in some degree, society could 
not possibly hold together. But what the Scriptures 
mean by human depravity is this, that in whatever 
degree the natural excellencies and social virtues 
may exist in any individual, yet his heart is per- 
manently alienated from God ; he is ignorant of the 
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true character, and indifferent to the claims, of his 
Maker ; to the holiness of God he cherishes a settled 
repugnance, and for spiritual exercises he is wholly 
incapacitated. In short, he is estranged in heart from 
God. Instead of placing his affections supremely on 
his Maker, he has placed them on some worldly 
object, to the pursuit of which he has surrendered 
himself, and from which he is anticipating his hap- 
piness. Thus separated from God, he is the slave 
of sin. He obeys it in the lusts thereof. His 
outward iniquities are the inevitable result of an 
alienated heart. He is blind to his condition. He 
has no inclination, and he makes no effort, to obtain 
deliverance from the guilt and danger in which he is 
involved. We afl&rm that, as a matter of fact, this 
is the state of man every where, — that the represen- 
tations of Scripture as to his character, are obtaining 
a continuous confirmation from universal experience ; 
and that go where you may, you will find him, under 
all circumstances, an enemy to God by wicked works. 

Now the change which the sinner requires is a 
change of heart towards God. From hating him, he 
must come to love him, with a strength and steadi- 
ness of affection which nothing shall be able to 
impair or interrupt. Sin must be discerned in its 
true hatefulness, loathed, and abandoned. The world, 
in its engrossing infiuence over him, must be for 
ever renounced, and the divine authority respected 
and obeyed. This is the kind of change which must 
be produced in every sinner, in order to his becom- 
ing a Christian. It is not a mere change from one 
form of sin to another, from profligacy to worldliness, 
from a love of mdoVence, to wilCv^W.'^ ycl >Qcl^ 
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of wealth or fame; but from sin, in all its forms, 
unto God. It relates mainly to the conceptions 
which men entertain, to the aflfections which they 
cherish, and to the practical views which they possess, 
in reference to the blessed God and spiritual reali- 
ties. When once God is enshrined in their hearts, 
as the object of their supreme affection and homage, 
their outward conduct will take its complexion from 
the principles which govern them, and will be ex- 
pressed in all holiness and righteousness of life. 

The change now under consideration, terminating 
in the formation of Christian character, cannot be 
effected by the sinner himself. It lies out of his 
reach,, inasmuch as the very springs of action are 
diseased. He acts under a bias which continually 
sends him astray, and is under a moral incapacity 
to appreciate the only means which, in accordance 
with the constitution of human nature, can operate 
upon him. Let these means be most perfect in their 
kind, and most skilfully adjusted to his condition, 
yet the difficulty is — and it is insuperable — to bring 
them in contact with his mind and heart, that their 
healing influence may be felt. The mind of the 
sinner is under a darkness which no eflfort of his 
can dispel, and his affections are so debased that he 
cannot relish the only truth which can be of use to 
him. In these circumstances, nothing short of divine 
power can reach the seat of his malady. Accord- 
ingly, regeneration is invariably attributed to the 
agency of the Spirit of God, ** Except a man be 
bom of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter the 
kingdom of God."^ The sons of God "are bomxiQt 

' John iii. ft. 
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of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God."^ Such is the uniform testi- 
mony of Scripture. By a divine energy alone can 
the heart of man be renewed. 

At the same time, that energy is put forth in 
connexion with appropriate means. The Spirit is the 
agent; and the truth — the gospel — ^is the instrument, 
in effecting saving results. They are inseparably 
connected in the production of the renewed character. 
By the Spirit, the heart is put into a condition to 
receive right impressions ; by the truth, those right 
impressions are made. By the one, a disposition — 
a spiritual taste is created ; by the other, the spiritual 
nutriment adapted to that taste is conveyed. By 
the one, the heart is made good and honest ; by the 
other, the incorruptible seed is deposited in the pre- 
pared heart, to bring forth fruit unto eternal life. 
Whatever be the gracious effects of the one, these 
effects are never evolved or unfolded in all the 
practical manifestations of holy character, unless by 
the power of the other — the truth Qf God. Both 
operate on one subject, the heart of man ; and the 
result — holy spiritual character — is the effect of their 
combined operation, and, so fiar as we know, is never 
obtained by the Spirit without the truth, or by the 
truth without the Spirit. Both are necessary, and, 
by divine appointment, indissolubly associated, in 
accomplishing the ends of the christian economy. 
Correct views on this subject are of immense impor- 
tance, and mistakes are hardly ever committed with- 
out mischievous and even fatal consequences. It is 
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an error to confound moral suasion — the proper 
influence of truth — with the power of the Spirit of 
God, and to speak of them as identical. They are 
two different things, although concurrent in their 
influence in the production of saving results; and to 
regard them as one is in truth to deny the reality of 
spiritual agency. It is an error in the other direc- 
tion, to represent the truth of Grod as a weak, feeble, 
and ineffectual thing, until operated upon by the 
Spirit; just as if the Spirit's operation had respect 
to the truth, and not to the heart of the sinner, by 
whom the truth must be embraced. Let us keep 
clear of these mistakes:^ let us remember that the 
grace of the Spirit is a great reality, that it is 
intended to operate where the disease exists, in the 
heart of man, and that it prepares the way for the 
truth of God, under whose potent and effectual influ- 
ence prepared hearts are moulded into conformity 
to the will of God; **we obey the truth through 
the Spirit,"* and ** obeying from the heart that form 
of doctrine which has been delivered us, we are made 
free from sin, and become the servants of righteous- 
ness."' 

Our business, however, lies not so much with 
the work of the Spirit, as with the influence of the 
truth on personal character when rightly received; 
and the preceding remarks have been necessary, to 
prevent any misconception in the course of our sub- 
sequent discussion. We are not denying, or throw- 
ing into the shade, the doctrine of divine influence, 
but, taking that for granted, our object is to ascertain 
> Note Q. » 1 Peter i. 22. " Rom, viii. 18. 
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what the truth does for us ; what is the effect which 
it produces on the personal character of the man 
who receives it. We may look at it under a variety 
of aspects. 

1. First of all, we may observe, that the word of 
God — the gospel — is the grand means of forming 
christian character. It instrumentally creates the 
principles, and draws out those peculiar affections 
which find appropriate expression in practical devot- 
edness to the will of God. We must recall for a 
moment what man is when the gospel comes to him. 
As we have seen, he is a sinner, the slave of sin, 
with affections alienated from . God ; and in order 
that his claim to the possession of personal and 
vital Christianity may be sustained, he requires 
to be the very opposite in character. From the 
power and love of sin he must be delivered ; iniquity, 
under whatever form it may present itself, must be 
the object of his settled aversion ; and with the evil 
propensities of his heart he must wage a constant 
and successful warfare. Supreme love to God, 
admitting of no rival, and indicating itself by an 
habitual respect for the divine authority, submission 
to all the appointments, and active consecration to 
the service of God, must be the principle which 
governs him in all his doings ; in short, true spiritual 
conformity to the will of God, and delight in his 
favour, must form the prominent feature of the 
renewed mind. 

Now let us ask, In what way is this state of 
character to be produced ? How is this new principle 
of love to be created? No mere demonstration of 
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the rightness of the afifection, nor any authoritative 
requirement of it, will sufl&ce to secure it. However 
clear and conclusive the former may be, and however 
plain and imperative the latter, neither can avail to 
win back our alienated affections to God. Both are 
necessary truths in their place. Unless the affec- 
tion be right in itself, we are never likely to be 
induced to exercise it; and without the divine 
requirement, a proper sense of obligation will never 
be felt. But these are quite insufl&cient to regain 
the affections, when once they are lost. The truth 
is, there is no dispute about these particulars any- 
where. The rightness of the affection is all but a 
self-evident truth, which nothing but inconsideration 
can question, while the existence of the command is 
universally known wherever the gospel has come; 
and yet these truths are found practically rather to 
exasperate, than to allay the enmity of the human 
heart. To be strongly confronted with the right — to 
have it put before us in a light in which we must 
understand it, while our heart recoils from it, is an 
offence to us; and to be urged by authority to do 
what is the object of our rooted aversion, is only to 
irritate that aversion into angiy opposition. We 
want something that will not only convince us, but 
gain us ; something that will not only show us that 
sin is wrong, but that it is improl&table and baneful ; 
something that will subdue us, that will slay our 
enmity, and awaken, by its own loveliness and 
attractiveness, the warmest affections of our heart 
towards what is holy and good. Now the gospel can 
alone do this ; and it does it effectually. 
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Let us consider for a moment what the word of 
God presents before us. It contains not merely a 
code of legal enactments — it does not satisfy itself 
with evincing, by the most cogent reasoning, and by 
the most irresistible appeals to our own conscious- 
ness, that all these enactments are just, but it reveals 
the way, whereby we who had violated the law, and 
set it at nought, may be forgiven, and again restored 
to the favour of God. In the person and work of 
Christ, we have an exhibition of the divine excel- 
lency, surpassing all that we could have conceived 
possible. It is not confined to any particular per- 
fection, but embraces, in consistent and harmonious 
combination, all that is necessary to the moral glory 
of the ever-blessed God. The knowledge of the 
glory of God is obtained in the face of Jesus Christ 
There is love, in its richest and most engaging mani- 
festations. " Herein is love, not that we loved God, 
but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins."^ Mercy and compassion, 
in their most subduing expressions, are here dis- 
played. "We have redemption through His blood, 
even the forgiveness of sins."^ And these are not 
the only attributes which receive illustration in 
Christ. They stand in intimate union with unbend- 
ing righteousness, unchangeable truth, and unspotted 
holiness. The cross of Christ is a revelation of 
righteousness, not less than of mercy. The true 
grandeur of the gospel consists in the perfect com- 
bination of these perfections in Christ. Love and 
mercy, unspeakably rich as is their manifestation in 
^ 1 John \\. 10. • Col. i. U. 
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the Saviour, are calculated to make the more power- 
ful impression upon us, from the evident proof that 
accompanies them, that, so ^Eir from heing exercised 
at the expense of the righteousness and holiness of 
God, they have found expression only through an 
arrangement which carefully conserves and vindi- 
cates these latter perfections. Divine compassion 
assumes an aspect far more touching, when it is 
apparent that its hestowment casts no shade on 
the unimpeachable rectitude of God's administra- 
tion. At the same time, sin, through the suffer- 
ings of Christ, is exhibited in a light the most 
awfiil and impressive. The blessed God has, in a 
variety of ways, disclosed his hatred to it. The 
fearful judgments which at different times He has 
executed, have made known his unalterable abhor- 
rence of iniquity ; but never was there so affecting 
an evidence of its exceeding sinfulness than when 
Christ expired upon the cross, a sacrifice for sin. 
The fact that the Son of God had to submit to a 
cruel and excruciating death, before even the slightest 
offence could be forgiven, gives us a view of its infi- 
nite turpitude which nothing else could impart. And 
thus the work of Christ is intended not only to lay 
the foundation for an alteration in the relations of 
the sinner, so that from being in a state of enmity, 
he is brought into a state of friendship, but it is 
further designed, by the grace which it secures, and 
by the new view which it gives of the character of 
God, to provide for the production of new moral prin 
ciples and dispositions in the heart. 

Consider for a moment what must be the effect 
-19- 
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of this exhibition of the divine character when rightly 
understood. Opening our eyes to the evil of sin, to 
its baseness and ingratitude, must it not lead us, not 
merely to abandon sin, but to regard it with feelings 
of loathing and detestation? We renounce it, not 
because we are commanded to do so, — not simply 
from a fear of the consequences which follow its indul- 
gence, but from having been brought to discover that 
it deserves to be hated. In its malignant nature, we 
see a reason why we should shun it with instinctive 
aversion; — and we are so constituted that we cannot 
make this discovery without being influenced accord- 
ingly. And thus, too, the character of God in Christ 
completely changes all our apprehensions. His love 
and mercy subdue us — give us a view of our folly and 
baseness which humbles us in the dust; we are 
ashamed and confounded, and are brought in broken- 
ness of heart before Him. His untainted holiness 
and majesty fill us with reverential awe, and regu- 
late the confidence which His rich mercy is fitted to 
inspire. Each perfection of God sheds light on the 
other, and they all blend in one perfect manifestation 
of loveliness and glory. We discern the reasonable- 
ness of His claim to our best affections. We are 
attracted towards God, not because He commands us 
to love Him, but because we perceive in His holy 
character what is infinitely deserving of our warmest 
attachment. At first, indeed, gratitude for His 
unspeakable mercy may be the affection of which we 
are most powerfully conscious ; but as we come to 
understand the divine character — as it is unfolded 
before us — as come to appreciate its grandeur and 
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excellency, gratitude gives place to a nobler and purer 
affection ; from loving God for His benefits, we come 
to love Him for what He is in himself, and it is thus 
that we are made to bear the divine likeness. 

What is Christian character, but the effect which 
divine truth is intended and fitted to produce ? Not 
more perfect is the correspondence between the im- 
pression and the seal, than is the correspondence 
between the renewed mind and the truth believed. 
The degree in which the former exists determines 
the degree in which the latter has been practically 
apprehended. There is not a single gracious prin- 
ciple which that truth is not the means of implanting, 
nor a single spiritual affection which it does not 
awaken. You cannot name any feature of the Chris- 
tian character, the existence of which is not fairly 
traceable to some part of the truth. This is not 
only the conclusion to which we are inevitably led, 
by a careful examination of the subject, but it is 
one to which the Scriptures give a very ample and 
unequivocal testimony. How is love to God created? 
The reply is, "We love him because he first loved 
us.'*^ How is faith produced? "Faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God."* How 
is the enmity of the heart destroyed? The Apostle 
tells us that Christ hath reconciled us to God by 
the cross, " having slain the enmity thereby."' How 
do we obtain a deliverance from the slavery of sin? 
Our Lord, in reference to this veiy question, tells 
the Jews, " If ye continue in my word, then are ye 
my disciples indeed: and ye shall know the truth, 
» 1 John iv. 19. » Bom. x. IT. « S\» 
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and the truth shall make you free."^ How do we 
secure the victory over the world, with all its snares 
and seductions ? The Apostle's declaration furnishes 
a sufficient answer. " God forhid that I should glory 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, hy whom 
the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.*'* 
And so of all the other essentials of the Christian 
character. Every one is the proper result of saving 
truth, understood and believed. Hence the promi- 
nence given to the knowledge of the truth in the 
Scriptures; it being the only and the efficacious 
instrument by which the Spirit accomplishes his 
work in the conversion of souls, and the formation 
of the image of Christ in men. 

Now, if there be any truth in these remarks, you 
cannot fail to perceive that the word of God is the 
grand, and, indeed, the sole instrument in the forma- 
tion of the spiritual character, — that without the 
saving reception of that word, not one of the essential 
principles of the renewed mind can be possessed, — 
and that just in proportion to the fulness and distinct- 
ness with which it is spiritually apprehended, will be 
the completeness and strength in which the great 
lineaments of that character will exist. It is the grand 
instrument of conforming men to the will of God, 
And hence the importance of obtaining distinct views 
of spiritual truth. Not merely is this necessary to 
the enjoyment of that peace, without which there 
can be no confidence in our hearts, but to the pro- 
duction of that holiness without which we can neither 
serve nor see God. 

» John yiii. * Gal. vu U. 
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2. In the second place, we may remark, what 
indeed is a necessary consequence of the preceding 
statement, that all improvement and growth of Chris- 
tian character is accomplished by the same instrumen- 
tality. To this the text plainly bears evidence, when 
it exhorts us, as "new bom babes to desire the sincere 
milk of the word, that we may grow thereby." The 
sincere milk of the word is the uncorrupted truth 
of God, and this the Apostle represents as the appro- 
priate nutriment of the divine life. Just as the 
truth was the instrument in creating divine principle, 
so it is necessarily by the same truth that that prin- 
ciple is strengthened, increased, and developed. And 
hence it is, that, under the divine blessing, the study 
'of the word, an enlarged and more accurate acquaint- 
ance with divine truth, is the divinely appointed 
means of sustaining spiritual life, and of invigorating 
and expanding the graces of the Christian character. 

It is of importance to remember, that growth is 
essential to Christian character, wherever that cha- 
racter truly exists. This is distinctly recognised in 
the present statement. The convert is likened to 
the new bom babe. As, in the latter case, all the 
elements of natural life exist, so in like manner 
all the elements of spiritual life must be in the 
former; and just as in the babe that life will be neces- 
sarily indicated by growth — by the increased size 
and activity of all the members and fiEUiulties that 
properly belong to human nature — so in the renewed 
soul, spiritual life will disclose itself by growth, by 
the gradual augmentation of holy principle, and the 
expansion of gracious affection. Of necessity > md<^^d^ 
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the elements of spiritual life must at first exist 
in a condition of comparative feebleness. The evils 
natural to the human heart are still strong — 
they require to be repressed and crucified. Spi- 
ritual principles are only in a state of incipient 
existence. Faith is feeble — is easily staggered — 
starts aside at difficulties, and is prone to fail when 
most needed. Love is struggling for expression — is 
. soon discouraged, and shrinks from arduous and 
trying services. Self-denial is only putting forth its 
first feeble efforts, and is yet unequal to those more 
painful sacrifices which the higher departments of 
Christian duty require. And so of all the other 
features of the renewed mind. 

As these various principles and graces are sus- 
ceptible of all but unlimited improvement, so their 
improvement — their growth and development — is 
the special duty and business of the Christian. He 
must seek to become, and he must actually become, 
more dead to the world — less influenced by its allure- 
ments and attractions, and superior to its changes. 
His humility must assume a deeper and more per- 
vasive character. His faith must be acquiring a 
power and vigour which will suffice to sustain him 
amidst abounding trials. He must be more prompt 
and unreserved in his renunciation of whatever 
hinders his devotedness to Christ, or is required for 
the advancement of his service. In short, he must 
become increasingly in love with divine things, 
more heavenly and spiritual in his general temper, 
and more constant and active in doing the will of 
God from the heart. This is Christian growth, to 
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which frequent reference is made in the apostolic 
writings; and it so plainly results from the very 
nature of spiritual life, as hardly to admit of being 
disputed by any one acquainted with what religion 
is. The professor who is conscious of no progress, 
who is in the same state after years of profession as 
he was when first brought to Christ, who is sensible 
of no increase in his aversion to sin, and in his 
attachment to divine things, has reason to suspect 
his own sincerity. The very fact that he is stationary 
testifies against him. It would seem to indicate that 
he is under the power of some deception, and " has 
only a name to live, when he is dead." Growth is 
the necessary and sure condition of life, and its 
absence can only be accounted for on the supposition 
that life does not exist. 

If, then, growth is so necessary, how is it 
secured? On this subject, there is no room for 
doubt. The same means employed in the implanta- 
tion of principles can alone be efficacious in pro- 
moting their growth and advancement. Indeed, if 
christian principle be almost necessarily feeble at 
the commencement of our profession, it must in 
part be owing to the limitation and imperfection 
of our knowledge of truth. Nothing is more un- 
reasonable than to anticipate that we shall reach 
by one bound the very limits of human knowledge 
in these matters ; it is rather certain that imperfection 
must attach, as well to our knowledge, as to the 
practical effects of that knowledge in our own cha- 
racter. And, accordingly, our improvement in the 
knowledge of the truth is our first duty, and from 
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it we may expect to derive growth in holy affections 
and dispositions. And when we speak of improve- 
ment in the knowledge of the truth, we must be 
understood as meaning, not solely, nor chiefly, an 
addition of new truths to our existing knowledge, 
but a deeper and more practical insight into the 
import and bearing of the leading truths of the 
gospel which we have already received. It is not 
80 much an accession to our stock of truths that is 
needed, — although there may be in most, if not all 
cases room enough for this, — but a clearer spiritual 
apprehension of the vital doctrines of the gospel, 
which have already ministered to our peace and our 
moral transformation. 

" The great influential principles of saving truth 
are few and simple, and some are apt to think that 
they are easily and soon fully learned; but this is 
a dangerous mistake. The oldest and most intelli- 
gent christian may grow in the knowledge of these 
truths. It is a very important remark, that after a 
man is really converted, growth in knowledge con- 
sists chiefly in knowing better the very truths by 
which conversion has been produced. He may see 
more deeply into the meaning of what he had only 
a general notion of; he may see additional evidence 
of their truth; he may see more of their mutual 
connexion and dependence ; he may see more of the 
uses which they are intended to serve; he may 
obtain more skill in turning them to their proper 
use, both to himself and others; he may obtain a 
more deep and experimental acquaintance vrith them, 
and he may rise to a much higher esteem for, and love 
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of them. The modt important growth to a true chris- 
tian, is to grow in the knowledge of what he does 
know, rather than to grow in knowledge by acquiring 
an acquaintance with something that he does not 
know. The addition of some degrees to the more 
needful parts of knowledge which we already possess, 
will go further to promote spiritual growth, than the 
acquisition of knowledge respecting less necessary 
things, of which we are ignorant."' It is, in truth, on 
the knowledge of Christ, of his character and work, 
that our advancement in conformity to his image 
mainly depends. What is true of the love of Christ, 
is true of all that pertains to him, — "it passeth 
knowledge." It is at best but little that we do 
know, and that little we know truly, only as it is the 
subject of spiritual apprehension and discernment. 
It requires not merely to be intellectually perceived, 
but morally appreciated, to produce its eflfects upon 
us; and these effects, in proportion to their depth 
and reality, necessarily increase our capacity of moral 
appreciation. He who has seen the glory, and 
felt the efl&cacy, of the great doctrine of Christ 
crucified, will understand what the Apostle meant, 
when he declared that he counted everything but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus, his Lord; and a similar resolution will be 
formed by him. Be his attainments what they may, 
all that he knows, will only convince him of the 
greatness of his ignorance, and will only stimulate 
him to seek a larger measure of illumination, that 
he may " behold wondrous things out of God's law." 
* Brown on Peter, vol. 1, page 10 1 » 
20 
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Improvement in knowledge, then, in order to 
advancement in grace, respects mainly, it should 
never be forgotten, the main, vital, and admitted doc- 
trines of divine revelation. To them we must look 
for the quickening and transforming influence, under 
which our character is to be moulded into increas- 
ing conformity to the will of God. To meditate on 
them — to study them — to pray over them, that we 
may be enabled spiritually to discern them, should be 
our great business. The more our minds and our 
moral apprehensions come into close contact with 
those truths, the more rich and efficacious will be the 
influence which they will shed forth upon us, to the 
nourishment and invigoration of all the graces of the 
spiritual life. But while it is impossible to urge this 
view of the case too strongly, it is not to be sup- 
posed that there is any part of divine truth little of 
practical utility, and towards which we may safely 
cherish feelings of indifference. We believe that the 
instances are not few, in which individuals are found 
giving a most conscientious attention to the vital 
doctrines of the gospel, and to their evident spiritual 
improvement, but who are in the habit of treating 
its subordinate truths with a latitudinarian laxity, 
very much at variance with that profound and unre- 
served submission which the word of God demands. 
That the course which such individuals, with all 
their christian excellencies, pursue, is one fraught 
with mischief, not only to their personal character, 
but to their right religious influence on their fellow 
christians, as well as on society at large, does not, 
to our mind, admit of a doubt. 
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There can be no question, we should think, that 
while there are truths which have a more direct 
reference to individual christian character, there are 
other truths which contemplate christians in their 
social relations, as partakers of the common salva- 
tion; and while, indeed, growing holy character is the 
best preparation for fulfilling the duties of these 
relations, yet the subordinate truths which directly 
bear on these duties cannot be overlooked, or treated 
with disrespect, without injurious results. The cha- 
racter and influence of the church, as a divine 
institution, suffers from it. Duties are misunder- 
stood and neglected, and to that extent the personal 
character of such persons is enfeebled. It is not 
denied that you may find individuals, ignorant and 
regardless of these loss important parts of revelation, 
who, by a devout and faithful dealing with essential 
truth, may greatly surpass in true holiness many, 
by whom these subordinate truths are admitted and 
embraced. And it is eeisily accounted for; these 
latter persons fail in their attention to vital and 
essential truth, and no zeal for what is subordinate 
will ever compensate for the want of a believing 
dependence on Christ's character and work. It is 
certain, however, that, other things being equal, he 
who submits to the whole body of truth comprised 
in the christian revelation, will, in a corresponding 
degree, derive advantage to his own spiritual cha- 
racter. The homage which the Scriptures require 
respects all that it has pleased God to reveal, and 
every part, in one form or other, is profitable, and 
conducive to the perfection of our christian state. 
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3. In the next place, we may remark, that while 
divine truth is the means of creating and invigorating 
Christian principle, it at the same time furnishes 
direction and defence to the heliever amidst all the 
trials of his spiritual course. The importance of these 
effects can hardly be overrated by any, one practically 
acquainted with personal Christianity. It has, indeed, 
been sometimes contended, that if sound spiritual 
principle be really in the heart, detailed instruction 
on moral duties is, to a large extent, unnecessary, — 
that principle may be safely trusted to carry the 
individual successfully through the whole course of 
obedience, whatever be the difficulties and trials 
attendant upon it, — nay, the enforcement of practical 
duties has frequently been regarded with evident 
distaste, and has even been branded as legality. 
Now, there is certainly such a thing as legality. 
Keligion, no doubt, may be made to consist very 
much in these moral duties ; or even when the great 
truths of the Gospel are admitted, they may be 
enforced in a way utterly alien from the spirit 
of the Grospel, and in a form, indeed, essentially 
legal. But that the inculcation of these duties, in 
their proper place, and under the motives which the 
Gospel supplies, is legal, can only be affirmed by 
those who greatly misapprehend the evangelical 
system. 

We readily acknowledge, that where the heart 
is under the influence of love and fSedth, such an 
individual will be instinctively and fer more correctly 
guided in the acceptable performance of duty, than 
the person who, without these j^rinciples, may possess 
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the most extensive and minute theoretic acquaintance 
"with moral questions. A love to the law of God is 
a far better preparation for obedience than the most 
accurate knowledge of its details. Conceding all this ; 
still that an extensive knowledge of what we are 
required to do — of the way in which Christian prin- 
ciple should express itself — of the snares and dangers 
to which the Christian is exposed in this world, and 
of the best mesms of arming himself against them, 
is not only useful, but necessary, even to the most 
established Christian, is evident from the place which 
this kind of instruction occupies in the apostolic 
writings. In them the doctrines of the Gospel are 
frequently and prominently explained — the impor- 
tance of right principle clearly enough asserted — 
but the practical inculcation of duty is never ovei*- 
looked. It is the practice of the Apostles, as all 
who read their writings know, to close their epistles 
to the churches with appeals and instructions, often 
lengthened and minute, in reference to the whole 
range of moral obligation. And every believer must 
sufficiently understand the necessity of this. 

Admitting all that may be said as to the value 
of right principle in the performance of duty, still 
that principle exists now, in the best, in an imper- 
fect condition. We are at the same time prone to be 
improperly and deceitfully influenced by selfish con- 
siderations, and to have our mental vision greatly 
obscured by inclination and feeling. From these 
causes, we have often difficulty in arriving at a satis- 
factory conclusion in matters of duty, and are prone 
-20- 
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to be led astray, especially in questions of delicacy 
and perplexity, which occasionally arise. We need 
to have our principles aided and fortified by all the 
light and positive directions in morality which we can 
command. Such directions operate as a powerful 
check on the deceitfulness of our own hearts, and 
interfere with their authoritative decisions, to disen- 
tangle the perplexities in which Satan and the world 
seek to involve us. 

Now, it is surprising the help which the com- 
prehensive morality of the Gospel affords to the 
exercise of spiritual principle. It is a morality 
adapted to spiritual men. It may be deficient in 
minuteness of detail and systematic arrangement, but 
it is pregnant with practical suggestions. It throws 
a certain and cleai' light on the whole course of 
practical obedience, through the help of which the 
spiritual mind walks steadily and safely. The com- 
manding principles of gospel morality, with the 
numerous exemplifications of their exercise in actual 
life ; its imperative enactments, with their wide 
and comprehensive application; the directness with 
which it deals with the inclinations and motives, 
the secret springs of action, and the place which it 
assigns to self-denial, all contribute to give it a 
power over the renewed mind, inferior indeed, but 
only inferior, to the vital truths of the gospel. When 
the memory is stored with the precepts of the New 
Testament, — when we become familiar with the 
illustrations which its morality receives, in the ex- 
amples and exhortations of the inspired writings, 
— when we are brought to understand the great 
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purposes ^hich that moralitj was meant to answer, 
and learn to^use it aright, we are soon made sensihle 
of its value, and are enabled to appreciate the efifec- 
tive aid which it aflfords in our course of obedience. 

How often are we instinctively guided to the 
right and the dutiful. How frequently, when in 
danger from temptation, and liable to be betrayed 
by its deceitfulness, does some practical direction, 
opportunely suggested, decide our wavering mind, 
and open a way of escape from the snare. And 
in circumstances of doubt and perplexity as to 
the path of duty, how often does the seasonable 
recollection of some general direction, or of some 
striking example, terminate our hesitation, and 
give confidence to the decision at which we !may 
arrive. Every true believer must have been con- 
scious of the happy influence which such a com- 
petent acquaintance with the moral precepts, and their 
illustrations in the gospel, exerts upon his walk. It 
is of use to him when he is hardly aware of it, 
prompting him, as by an instinctive impulse, into 
the right path, and interfering, in many a season 
of temptation and uncertainty, with its timely and 
authoritative directions, to lead him in the way in 
which he should go. The 119th Psalm supplies us 
with many striking proofs of the value of such an 
enlarged acquaintance with the practical directions 
of Scripture. " Oh that my ways," says the Psalm- 
ist, ''were directed to keep thy statutes; then shall 
I not be ashamed when I have respect to all thy com- 
mandments." "Thou, through thy commandments, 
hast made me wiser than mine enemies, for they 
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are ever with me." " Thy word is a lamp mito my 
feet, and a light unto my path." These are only a 
few of the passages referring to this subject. The 
whole of the psalm, indeed, more or less bears 
testimony to the same effect ; and with it the expe- 
rience of every true christian will accord. 

Nor is this all. In addition to the guidance 
which the preceptive portions of divine truth afford 
the believer in his daily walk, the wprd of God will 
fiimish him with defence against the many snares 
and temptations to which he is necessarily exposed. 
The christian life is a warfare. Every believer has 
to contend, not simply with the evils of his own 
heart, numerous and ensnaring as they are, but with 
various forms of spiritual hostility from without 
He wrestles not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, and against spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places."^ From Satan our chief danger 
arises. The skill with which he can adjust his 
temptations to the particular evils of our hearts, — 
the various and deceitful forms in which he plants 
his snares in our path, — and the perseverance with 
which his assaults are repeated, impart to his designs 
for our destruction a formidable character, demand- 
ing our utmost vigilance and our most determined 
resistance. We have good reason to fear the power 
and malice of the great deceiver. The only weapons 
with which we can effectually meet him are those 
which the word of God suppHes. It was by that 
word that our blessed Lord foiled him, when he was 
> Psalm cxix. 56, 9B, 105. » Ephes. 12. 
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left to contend with his temptations, under the most 
disadvantageous circumstances, in the wilderness. 
The means by which He achieved his victory are 
the only means which we can successfully employ. 
"Above all," says the Apostle — speaking of the armour 
with which the christian is furnished for his spiritual 
conflict — "take the shield of feith, whereby ye shall be 
be able to quench the fiery darts of the wicked . . and 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God."* 
A strong faith in the declarations of God is the most 
certain defence we can possess against all the allure- 
ments of the adversary ; and the true sayings of God, 
his commands and promises, are the most powerful 
weapons wherewith to encounter him, and drive him 
from the field. Divine verities have a glory in them, 
in comparison with which all that temptation can 
oflFer is vanity; and when believed, they render our 
mind invulnerable to assault. God*s own declara- 
tions furnish a reply to the suggestions of Satan, 
however deceitful they may be, which deprives them 
of all influence over us. 

We can with confidence appeal to the experience 
of every believer in proof of this. Is it not true, 
we might ask, that he is never so superior to the 
power of temptation as when his mind is imbued 
with divine truth, and when he has the most impres- 
sive sense of the great realities which the Bible 
presents as the proper objects of faith? Has he 
ever found any means more eflectual in breaking the 
power of temptation, than a simple reference to the 
true sayings of God? How often has he felt the 
> Ephes. vi 16, 17. 
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assurances of Scripture his only sure refuge against 
the assaults of unbelief? And how often has some 
command or plain declaration of the Word of God 
promptly repelled, and rendered powerless, some of 
the most formidable suggestions of the enemy of 
souls ? And he surely can have no reason to doubt 
that the Scriptures are his best defence against all 
the spiritual enemies with which he has to con- 
tend. 

Now it should not be overlooked, that the effect 
which divine truth thus produces is not confined 
exclusively to guidance and defence. These are the 
direct results, but in securing these results higher 
ends are in reality attained. The essential principles 
of the Christian character are not only conserved, 
but improved and strengthened. Every fiedse step 
taken — every practical mistake committed, and every 
temptation complied with, leaves guilt behind it, and 
of necessity enfeebles gracious principle. The be- 
liever's progress is checked. He is throvm back in 
the divine life, and sustains injury, from which it is 
sometimes with difficulty that he recovers. But if, 
on the contrary, his way is wisely directed — if he is 
enabled to overcome temptation — he not only avoids 
these injuries, but is in reality advanced in his 
Christian course. He cannot walk in the course of 
obedience, without continually exercising Christian 
principle. Obedience essentially involves this. And 
to exercise principle continuously, is to strengthen it 
Nor, in like manner, can we pass through temptation 
successfully, without benefit. A healthier disciphne 
for Christian character can scarcely be found. Just 
as the human conalitoXioTi *\%\5itw»^ m^ '\\«^sigsTOted 
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by hardship, and difl&culty, and active exertion, so is 
Christian principle strengthened by the successful 
contests of the spiritual life. And thus the very 
truth which guides us, and furnishes us with defence 
in danger, exerts thereby a further sanctifying influ- 
ence in promotion of our spiritual renewal. 

These observations may serve to show in what 
respect the truth tends to benefit individuals, and 
form their character for eternity. Although our 
illustrations have been confined to a few points, 
enough, we trust, has been said to convey an accurate 
idea of what we are warranted to expect from the 
truth, as it regards its influence on them that believe. 
We have only room for one or two practical sugges- 
tions, the importance of which every one will be 
prepared to admit. 

1. From what has been said, we may gather in 
what way we should supply any deficiencies of charac- 
ter of which we may be conscious. On this subject we 
fear grievous mistakes are committed. It frequently 
happens that professing Christians have some reason 
to stand in doubt of themselves — are made uneasy 
at the little apparent progress which they may be 
making in the divine life — and are sensible that they 
are very far from being in a satisfactory state in the 
sight of God. Many things may contribute to the 
production of this anxiety. There may be a prevail- 
ing vanity of mind, a feebleness of principle, which 
either shrinks from trial, or fails when tried; the 
absence of solid peace of mind, and the continuous- 
ness, for some time, of this state, without any visible 
improvement. In such a case, there is room fot 
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suspicion as to the soundness of one's state. And it 
is no doubt necessaiy that persons in this condition 
should ascertain as accurately as possible the truth 
respecting themselves. But the evil is, that thej he- 
quentlj seem to think that their cure is to come itom 
their self-examination; that they concentrate their 
attention on their inward state : just as if the keen- 
ness of their inward observation would itself rectify 
what is wrong ; as if the mere act of fidng their eye 
upon their feebleness of principle would resuscitate 
gracious affection ; as if nothing more were necessaiy 
for their recovery than watching narrowly the symp- 
toms of their disease. It ought not to be surprising 
that a course such as this should have no other effect 
than to increase anxiety, and make the condition of 
the individual more distressing and painful. Some- 
times this self scrutiny — this morbid attention to the 
indications of the spiritual life within us — is associ- 
ated with some vague expectation of an external influ- 
ence which is to operate upon them. They may not 
have made an effort to form a definite conception of the 
nature of that influence. They may have an obscure 
idea of some efficacious effusion of spiritual grace, for 
which they can do no more than pray and wait. If 
they pay any attention to the Word of God at all, 
it is in the most careless spirit. They act as those 
who have no hope of benefit from this quarter. 

Now all this serves to indicate a strange miscon- 
ception of the nature of their disease, as well as of 
the appointed means of cure. It is the truth — the 
truth rightly understood — which can alone strengthen 
tbem in their feebleness, and revive them in their 
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decays. No doubt they need the grace of the Holy 
Spirit. It is by His sanctifying operation that the 
heart is opened to receive the truth, and that we are 
placed in a condition to feel its power ; but still it is 
by the truth understood that saving effects are pro- 
duced. Hence the duty of those who are in this 
condition is, not to satisfy themselves with useless 
complaints, nor to pore over the indications of their 
spiritual feebleness, nor listlessly to wait until some 
mighty influence sets every thing right, without any 
effort on their part ; but to give themselves to a dili- 
gent and prayerful study of the Scriptures of truth. 
Let them apply their minds to the Word of God, 
earnestly and sincerely seeking to know what it 
reveals, just as if their entire success depended upon 
this. Let them be satisfied with nothing short of a 
full understanding of the divine testimony, and they 
will soon feel that in proportion as they come to 
comprehend it, in the same proportion new power 
and vitality will be infused into their spiritual life. 
Their business lies with the truth, and as they are 
brought to perceive its import, they will at the same 
time be brought to feel its qmckening power. Never 
forget this. Kemember, the Word of God must be 
your nourishment, the only source from which all 
your strength, peace, and comfort must come. 

2. In the next place, it is of importance to bear 
in mind that one grand element of ministerial success 
is the faithful preaching of the truth of God. The 
plain, unadulterated gospel — 'the proclamation of free 
salvation through the blood of Christ — the necessity 
of repentance — the doctrine of regeneration by the 
21 
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power of the Spirit of God, is the grand means of 
conversion. The more distinctly and unequivocally 
these truths are made known, the closer they are 
brought into contact with the conscience of the sinner, 
and the more affectionately he is appealed to, the 
more likely will extensive success be secured. If 
deadness and barrenness appear to prevail, our only 
expectation of a favourable change is in the fedthfiil 
preaching of the gospel. We have little fiEiith in 
mere external arrangements — in excitement of feel- 
ing — in extraordinary me£isures — in the observance 
of forms, or in any thing of this kind. In too many 
instances these things have been attended with most 
disastrous results. Movements of this character have 
usually been temporary, and succeeded by greater 
deadness. They have been productive too often of 
fatal self-deception, and have in the end brought the 
very profession of religion into disrepute. The more 
entirely all dependence on these measures is aban- 
doned, the better it will be for the interests of religion. 
The gospel does not need them, and to have recourse 
to them betrays the want of a proper confidence in 
God's own appointed instrumentality. Let us look 
to the truth. Let us try it, faithfully and persever- 
ingly. Let us combine its earnest administration 
with fervent and importunate prayer for the effusion 
of the Spirit of all grace. Let us follow up the 
public means of grace with a personal application to 
the hearts and consciences of men, as God may give 
us opportunity, and we shall soon find, that simple 
as our weapons are, they are mighty through God 
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in the pulling down of strong holds, and in bringing 
souls in captivity to the obedience of Christ. 

No doubt it is discouraging to witness a preva- 
lence of erroneous views in some, and the manifesta- 
tion of insensibility and indifference amongst the 
many; and to find that all our efforts are attended 
with no satisfactory fruit, either in the increasing 
spirituality of professors, or in the conversion of 
sinners. This is a trial of faith and patience, and 
often a severe one. That there are causes in opera- 
tion to account for this, cannot be doubted, and it 
plainly becomes us to do our utmost to discover 
them, whether existing in ourselves or others, with 
a view to their removal. But whether we succeed 
in detecting them or not, we must be specially on 
our guard against the adoption of rash and unscrip- 
tural means to effect our object, and against placing 
dependence upon human expedients having a ten- 
dency to excite. While we cannot do vnx)ng in 
employing sober and judicious methods of addressing 
men on the things which belong to their peace; 
we should understand that our safety and duty 
combine in encouraging us to place our reliance, 
not on any human arrangement, however unexcep- 
tionable, but on the truth and Spirit of God alone. 
Our chief anxiety should be to state that truth 
fully, plainly, and affectionately, concealing nothing 
necessary to a fair exhibition of the divine testimony, 
making our appeal to the judgments and consciences 
of men, and uniting with this, fervent and persevering 
prayer, especially in private, for the outpouring of 
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the Spirit of God. On these we most place our 
chief reliance. We should do our utmost to make 
our statements of truth fSGuthful, not partial ; pungent, 
though not extravagant; plain, though not coarse; 
having confidence in the gospel as the power of God, 
and earnestly seeking the copious efiusion of the 
Spirit on those who hear it; ever rememhering 
that it is not the degree of publicity which may he 
given to the subject of prayer amongst christians, — 
although that is not to be despised, when it comes in 
its proper place, — but the sincerity and importunity 
of heart with which each individual prays, that we 
must principally regard. Of that, after all, the 
closet is the best test. The real secret of all true 
and permanent success lies in these things. Let us 
steadily act on this conviction, and we shall in time 
have sure evidence that the promise stands true — 
** The word which goeth forth out of my mouth shall 
not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and shall prosper in the thing where- 
to I sent it."' 

3. And lastly, the considerations which have come 
under our notice may serve to show how important 
it is that Christians should acquire a fiEuniliar and 
enlarged acquaintance with divine truth. It is neces- 
sary for their progress, usefulness, and peace. In 
proportion as their knowledge of the Scriptures is 
true, full, and accurate, it may be confidently expected 
that their character will reflect the legitimate influ- 
ence of the truth of God. The Apostle intimates 
this very clearly, when, in writing to the Colossians, 
> Isaiah ly. 11. 
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he prays for them, " that they might be filled with 
the knowledge of his will, in all wisdom and spiritual 
understanding ; that they might walk worthy of the 
Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every good 
work, and increasing in the knowledge of God."* The 
connexion between the enlarged knowledge of the 
will of God, and walking worthy of God, and being 
fruitful, is very plainly marked. Be it your aim to 
cherish a proper conviction of this, and act under its 
influence. See to it that your views of the truth of 
Scripture are at once extensive and correct. Do not 
be satisfied with mere elementary knowledge — with 
the simple first principles and initiatory parts of the 
doctrine of Christ, but go on unto perfection. Be 
at pains to attain the higher departments of revela- 
tion — to understand it in its relations and connexions 
— to have your mind stored with its statements 
and promises, and to have them so readily at hand 
that you may never be at a loss for suitable direction 
in every time of danger, and appropriate encourage- 
ment and support in every season of distress, and 
adequate defence in every hour of temptation. It is 
by this means that you will clothe yourselves with 
the whole armour of God, — that "you will be strong 
in the Lord, and the power of his might," and that 
your profession will be as successful in its power over 
others, as happy in its influence upon yourselves. 



• Col. i. 9, 10. 
-21- 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE 
ON SOCIETY. 



PHILIFPIANS n. 16, 16. 

Be blameless and harmless, the sons of God 

WITHOUT BEBUEE, IN THE MIDST OF A GBOOKED 
AND PEBYEBSE GENERATION, AMONG WHOM YE 
SHINE AS LIGHTS IN THE WORLD ; HOLDING 
FORTH THE WORD OF TRUTH. 

In these words the Apostle not only intimates what 
is the duty of Christians in relation to the world of 
the ungodly, in the midst of which they are placed, 
hut his language implies that that duty cannot be 
properly discharged in vain — that besides influencing 
some savingly, it will be the means of imparting, 
to a far larger extent, conceptions of truth and duty 
to men, and creating moral apprehensions, which they 
never otherwise would have possessed. The word 
of truth is a source of light — preeminently so when 
held forth by those who exemplify, in their own 
conduct, its sanctifying power. And just as light 
radiates around and confers a benefit on all on whom 
it shines, proportionate in amount to the position 
which the parties respectively occupy; so the word 
of truth cannot be held forth — preached among a 
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people — circulated in the written word, and illus- 
trated in the consistent lives of its professors, without 
exerting a large influence upon society; shaming 
vice, and diffusing a wholesome public moral senti- 
ment. And on this ground, in estimating the prac- 
tical results of divine truth, we are not to confine 
ourselves to cases of conversion, but must extend 
our examination to the indirect, yet pervasive, influ- 
ence which that truth invariably exerts upon society 
at large. The former, no doubt, is the most import- 
ant — the grand end which all the arrangements and 
instrumentality of the gospel contemplate, but the 
other is not to be despised. Its bearing upon the 
elevation and happiness of society is obvious and 
valuable. 

Our object in the present discourse is to attempt 
an illustration of this important view of the subject. 
We shall endeavour to point out, in a few particulars, 
how largely society, where the christian religion pre- 
vails, is indebted to the word of God for the various 
social adyantages by which it is distinguished; and 
to impress our minds, in dependence on the divine 
blessing, with a becoming sense of the value of divine 
revelation in this point of view, 

I. We may begin by observing, that the word of 
God has contributed very greatly to the production 
of a sound morality, and to the creation of a healthful 
moral feeling, in the community. It will, perhaps, 
be readily conceded, that there is an intimate con- 
nexion between the systems of morality which obtain 
credit with a people, and are advocated by their 
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ablest writers, and the practical, every day morality 
which prevails amongst them. The former deter- 
mine and limit the latter. Persons are never better 
than their principles, however largely they may 
frequently come short of them. The moral theory 
which finds most favour in a community constitutes, 
of necessity, the moral standard of that people. The 
vices which are at variance with it will be generally 
discountenanced, while the qualities and dispositions 
which it inculcates will be held in most esteem. 
These are obvious considerations. Statements which 
seem to deny them may pass for poetic embellish- 
ments, or for the paradoxical utterances of though^ 
less minds, but they will hardly be adopted by any 
serious and sound thinking man, whatever religious 
opinions he may entertain. Now, admitting these 
views, we shall best be able to form a correct idea 
of our obligation to the word of God, in regard to 
practical morality, by reflecting on the condition in 
which men are found without it. Nor is it necessary 
for this purpose to have recourse to barbarous and 
savage nations. We may flx our attention on the 
highest condition of culture ever realised apart from 
divine revelation, — on the most intellectual periods of 
Greece and Rome, — and look at what facts disclose 
to us in relation to the moral state of those people. 

For another purpose, we have already had occa- 
sion to show the immense superiority of the morality 
of the Bible to any which was found in existence in 
heathen countries ; and we may only now observe, 
that the systems of morality there prevalent were 
all of them essentially defective, — were often at 
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variance with each other, and not unfrequently led, 
by inevitable necessity, to extend a sanction to some 
notorious evils. Able expositions of these various 
moral systems exist in the English language, which 
any one may consult at his leisure, and which make 
it unnecessary that we should attempt, what indeed 
our time will not permit, even the most cursory view 
of them. It may be enough to say, that, amidst 
their endless contradictions, not one of them placed 
morality on a right basis, — that while the moral 
speculations of some, represented pleasure as the chief 
good, and virtue as desirable only when it contri- 
buted to a man's enjoyment, there were others 
who contended, that what they called conformity 
to nature was the origin of all moral obligation, 
and advocated a superiority over external circum- 
stances, amounting to indifference, as essential to 
true virtue ; and all other schemes may be regarded 
as little else than modifications of these two. The 
palpable defectiveness of these systems of mora- 
lity must be apparent. They were easily made to 
sanction vicious pleasure, and to legalise practices, the 
criminality of which is now universally acknowledged. 
And what else could be expected from them, but the 
prevalence of those vices which they thus directly 
encouraged? 

Accordingly, as a matter of fact, we find impurity, 
voluptuousness, falsehood, deceit, suicide, and other 
evils everywhere common. It is dif&cult to realise 
the low moral condition of the people of these 
nations, though we can easily understand that, with 
the strong innate tendencies of man to vice, such 
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encouragement to the indulgence of vidoos propen- 
sities must have made them awfully corrupt. We 
are quite prepared to believe that the testimony of 
the Apostle is the literal truth, when he declares 
that they were filled with all unrighteousness, forni- 
cation, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness, full 
of envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity; whisperers, 
backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters, 
inventors of evil things, disobedient to parents, with- 
out understanding, covenant-breakers, without natural 
affection, implacable, unmerciful."^ 

Now observe the wide difference wherever divine 
truth is generally known. We are not, of course, 
alluding to revealed morality as it is found in the 
pages of the Bible, but to the theories of morals 
which obtain currency, and to the every-day morality 
which prevails in society. A comparatively limited 
acquaintance with the writings of professed Christian 
moralists, will suffice to convince any one of the 
immeasurable superiority of the systems which they 
advocate, above even the least exceptionable of those 
maintained by heathen writers. This is true even 
where gross error has obscured the simplicity and 
beauty of gospel truth, and it is still more so where 
divine revelation in its purity is freely circulated and 
generally known. In our own country, many of these 
moral writers have openly repudiated revealed reU- 
gion, and have put forth their best efforts to destroy 
its authority ; but still, while in some imstances they 
have given their sanction to what is wrong in prin- 
ciple and mischievous in practice, their views possess 
^ Romans i. 20, 80, 81. 
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an accuracy, and a fulnel^s of detail, to which there 
is nothing equal in the speculations of classical anti- 
quity. Of course this superiority is more strikingly 
evident, where these deistical tendencies are not 
avowed ; still, although there may be no attempt to 
disparage revelation, neither is there any intention 
to honour it. Their theories are often constructed 
as if there had been no such thing as an inspired 
communication from God; and even when largely 
indebted to Scripture for the correctness and beauty 
of their moral system, it is instructive to observe 
how earnestly they seek to rest their speculations on 
some independent basis, and to impart to them the 
appearance of an original discovery. With all their 
defects, these systems exhibit a truthfulness of prin- 
ciple, a justness of discrimination, and an extent of 
range, for which we look in vain amongst the 
earlier writers of Greece and Rome, who, with all 
their ability, seem to be just groping their way 
through the thick darkness which surrounded them. 

And corresponding to this marked improvement 
in the moral apprehension of men, is the practical 
morality which they exhibit. A variety of practices 
common in pagan times are not now tolerated. What 
is vicious is generally admitted to be so, and is 
openly discountenanced. There is sin enough, no 
doubt; yet it is acknowledged, it is not palliated 
and defended, still less is it unblushingly obtruded 
on the public notice as a thing not commonly 
thought disreputable. It may be secretly indulged, 
but when known it is unhesitatingly condemned. 
In matters of morals, our theories may neither be 
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perfect, nor our practice immaculate; but both are 
purity itself in comparison with any thing which 
existed in heathen lands. The truth is, we are in 
danger of overdoing our morality, of pushing right 
principles to an extreme, and of advocating measures 
of questionable propriety, and very hazardous in their 
ultimate influence — an evil which can only exist in 
a condition of high moral culture. ^ The dissatisfsu^ 
tion which is felt with existing evils — the earnest 
desire expressed to remove them — and the plans 
adopted, not always wise in themselves, nor wisely 
conducted, are evidences of the same thing. All 
indicate a people that know the right, and generally 
approve the doing of it. 

That this improvement is fsurly attributable to 
divine revelation, cannot, we should think, be ques- 
tioned. There is in truth no other way of accounting 
for it. We have not arrived at our present stage 
of moral advancement, as the consequence of auy 
special and progressive discoveries in morals. It is, 
in fact, fax otherwise. No candid person can doubt, 
that when men attempt to speculate on this subject, 
the tendency of their speculations has invariably 
been to carry them astray. They have only been 
protected from error — when they have gone astray 
their error has been limited, and from it they have 
been ultimately recovered, if recovered at all, by the 
simple exhibition of scriptural morality. That is the 
ultimate standard, a kind of invariable quantity, 
which does not admit of improvement. And a high 
moral condition in any people can only be produced 
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by the wide diffusion and full exhibition of the 
morality of the Bible, accompanied by the living 
exemplification of its principles in the character and 
conduct of the truly pious. To this alone can we 
attribute, what in this respect exists amongst our- 
selves; and any higher improvement which society 
may yet reach, can be anticipated only as the effect of 
a more perfect illustration, by a still larger number of 
individuals, of the moral principles which the Scrip- 
tures enjoin. 

II. Attend, in the next place, to another particular 
of some interest. Let us look at the influence of the 
Bible on legislation. Although there is an intimate 
relation between the morality of a people, including 
at once the moral code which they acknowledge, and 
the degree in which they conform to it, and their 
legislation, they are far from being identical. The 
difference between the two is obvious and indis- 
putable. The former, confining ourselves to the 
moral code, comprehends sin — whatever is wrong, 
both in principle and act; the other is limited to 
crimes — to what affects the outward relation which 
men sustain to each other. The one may and ought 
to be perfect, fixed, and permanent, because it re- 
spects the right; the other is necessarily variable and 
progressive, in as much as it respects the practicable. 
The one embraces imperishable and immutable prin- 
ciples of universal application; the other is modi- 
fied by the circumstances and condition of each par- 
ticular nation. The character of the government, 
whether the governing power is in the hands of one 
22 
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man, or many — the social usages and arrangements 
which prevail, and, above all, the moral condition 
of the people, are elements which greatly affect their 
legislation. There is no such thing as an abstract best 
in positive legislation. Laws must be adjusted to the 
state of the people to be governed. What is best, 
morally considered, may not be best when enjoined as 
positive law, in some given case. If the character and 
apprehensions of a people resolutely commit them 
against any particular law, then that law, however just 
it may be, however morally right, and however good 
its influence might prove were it obeyed, is not a law 
for that people. It cannot be enforced. The sense of 
the community is against it. The systematic violation 
of a good law is worse than its repeal, and for this 
obvious reason, that the allowed violation of a par- 
ticular law is apt to produce a disrespect for all law. 
It has been well remarked, that ** the uniformity of 
legislation has always been, and must always continue 
to be, disturbed by two causes, to a certain degree 
independent of each other. These are, the form of 
government, and the state of civilization. The tem- 
porary tendency and character of laws will vary with 
the frame and nature of the political organization 
which has been employed in their manufisusture. 
Much more will they vary with the condition, phy- 
sical and moral, the intelligence and public virtue, 
of each particular community."^ If this be true, 
it will follow that the improvement in the moral 
condition of a people will ultimately, of necessity, 
compel an improvement in their legislation. The 
1 Encyolopndia Bnlaxmictb, yoL xiiL page 186. 
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influence of their character will, sooner or later, lead 
to such an alteration in their laws as will readjust 
them to their advanced condition; and that alteration 
will usually, in its turn, afford scope for their further 
progress in moral advancement. So that if the Bihle 
does operate in raising the moral character of any 
people, amongst whom it is freely circulated and 
generally known, in a corresponding degree it will 
promote sound and good legislation. 

Nor is this all. Independent of the influence 
which the Scriptures exert on the character of the 
laws, through their power over the moral condition 
of the people for whom these laws are intended, 
they exhibit the most complete specimen of civil 
legislation which the world has ever seen, in the 
laws and institutions which God himself established 
for the government of his ancient people Israel. 
Regarding the laws of Moses as a whole, it is not 
to be concealed that there were peculiarities about 
them of a remarkable nature, which require to be 
continually kept in view in forming a judgment of 
them. These peculiarities resulted in part from the 
relation which it pleased God, in infinite condescen- 
sion, to sustain towards his people, and in part from 
their designed separation from the other nations of 
the earth — a measure necessary at once for their 
protection from moral defilement, and for the more 
sure accomplishment of that great purpose which 
their selection as God's peculiar people was intended 
to serve. Jehovah was in reality the sovereign — 
the earthly head of the Jewish commonwealth. He 
was their king and their only lawgiver, and from 
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this it resulted that some things were regarded as 
crimes with which ordinary governments are not 
competent to deal ; and inasmuch as they were 
designed to he an agricultural people, kept in a 
state of separation from the surrounding nationS; 
their laws were specially framed with that ohject 
in view. 

Making allowance for the necessary efiPect of 
these arrangements, the legislation of the Jews is 
one of the most complete and extraordinary systems 
the world has ever seen. We are not, indeed, to 
forget that it was still civil legislation, and that if 
there is occasionally an apparent discrepancy hetween 
the principle of the moral law and any particular 
civil enactment, it was no more than was absolutely 
required by the condition of the people. When origi- 
nally established, the Mosaic civil law was far a-head 
of their moral condition, and nothing but the con- 
tinued interposition of God could have secured the 
measure of obedience, which in the earlier periods 
of their history was paid to it. Nor are we hazard- 
ing too much when we say, that it was the most 
perfect system of legislation which the condition of 
the people, even in the highest moral improvement 
which they reached under that economy, admitted. 
The points to which exceptions may be taken are 
remarkably few, and receive an easy explanation from 
the principles now stated. Viewed as a whole, there 
is nothing like it in the history of any ancient 
nation. Its enactments are distinguished, not only 
for their justice, but their humanity. There are 
ohlj seventeen capital offences in the law of Moses 
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ImprisonmeDt was unknown. The stringent regard 
paid to individual rights, as well as to every thing 
conducive to purity, — the restrictions imposed on 
usages liahle to ahuse, — the mild and equitahle 
arrangements enjoined to compensate for injuries on 
property, — the respect inculcated in regard to the 
poor and the afficted, and the merciful spirit which 
breathes throughout the whole — all serve to impart 
a character to that law which can never justly be 
claimed for any other ; and not the least remarkable 
circumstance about it is, that it continued without 
change adapted to the circumstances of the people, 
until the constitution with which it was interwoven 
came to an end. Like every other work of God, 
it proceeded from his hand perfect, — in relation to 
the purpose for which it was intended, — and sus- 
ceptible of no improvement. 

Not only was this the earliest code of legislation 
of which we have any knowledge, but there is every 
reason to believe that it influenced beneficially the 
legislation of the principal heathen nations, down to 
the introduction of Christianity, to an extent much 
beyond what we are now capable of appreciating. 
That the laws of the Jews were expected to attract 
the notice of the surrounding nations, and that their 
superiority would be at once acknowledged, are inti- 
mated with sufficient plainness by Moses, when, in 
one of his practical exhortations to the people, he tells 
them, ** Behold, I have taught you statutes, and judg- 
ments, even as the Lord my God commanded me. 
Keep, therefore, and do them : for this is your vrisdom 
and your understanding in the sight of the natiotici^ 
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which shall hear all these statutes, and say, Surely 
this great nation is a wise and understanding people."^ 
And what was thus anticipated unquestionahly took 
place. The institutions of the Jews hecame known 
to the Egyptians, Phoenicians, and, at a somewhat 
later period, to the Persians. That the Greeks were 
materially indebted to the Jews for some of their 
most equitable laws admits of no denial, and has 
indeed been shown, in a number of particulars, by 
some able men who have given their attention to 
the subject. There is a striking parallelism between 
the Jewish and the Greek laws, not merely in regard 
to civil matters, but in regard to ceremonial observ- 
ances. And that the Eoman law, as ultimately 
digested by Justinian, took its character very much 
from the same source, is too well known to require 
formal proof. It is a matter of historical certainty, 
that in constructing the twelve tables of the Roman 
law, the commissioners, appointed by the senate, ex- 
amined the best examples of legislation vdthin their 
reach. The laws of Greece were especially consulted 
by them. And thus the improvements which the 
Greeks are known to have borrowed from the Jews, 
must have exerted an influence on the arrangements 
of Eoman law, which in its turn has affected, to a con- 
siderable extent, the legislation of modem Europe. 
The result is, that, to say nothing of the efiPect which, 
though large, is yet scarcely capable of being calcu- 
lated, of the direct knowledge possessed of the 
Mosaic institutions, and the morality of the Bible, 
the veiy foundations and substratum of civil law as 
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known amongst us, are in part derived, though some- 
what circuitously, from the Pentateuch. 

It is no doubt true, that while the law of Moses 
thus influenced the legal enactments of so many 
nations, it was very far from having justice done 
to it, when particular parts of its regulations were 
incorporated with other systems. What was bor- 
rowed from it, while modifying these systems, was 
in turn modified by the elements of heathenism, 
with which it was thus associated. There may be 
comparatively little difficulty in detecting the source 
from which many enactments in the legislation of 
difiPerent nations have been derived, and yet these 
enactments may have undergone such changes as 
detract considerably from their value. Making 
allowance, however, for all this, there can be no 
doubt that the influence of the Mosaic statutes has 
been in a high degree beneficial — that they have 
been conservative of good, and corrective of much 
evil — that they have afforded the means of enabling 
men to apprehend more clearly right principles, and 
have, on the whole, materially elevated the character 
of law, in the leading nations of the earth. 

Nor is its utility at an end. The grosser evils 
of heathenism have passed away ; there is, however, 
still enough incident to human nature, in the form 
of selfishness, class interests, and vindictive feel- 
ings, which requires all the correction which the 
equity of the Jewish law, conjoined with the superior 
morality of the gospel, can administer, to prevent 
the most mischievous consequences in legislation. 
We may not, indeed, be sensible of the extent to 
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which we are indebted to revelation, in putting a 
check on these bad propensities. We have been so 
long accustomed, and so constantly exposed, to the 
operation of divine truth, that we have ceased to 
observe what it is doing for us; but it is not the 
less true that we are silently affected by it to a 
remarkable degree. Even when it fiuls to regulate 
our personal conduct, it moulds the general senti- 
ment of the community, and determines the nature 
of public law. Nor can there be any question, that 
just in proportion as the great end of the gospel is 
answered in society — as the number of truly pious 
persons is increased — as vital religion leavens all 
ranks, in the same proportion will righteousness and 
judgment prevail. Amongst a righteous people, ini- 
quitous laws cannot stand. Silently, but irresistibly 
and surely, the moral apprehensions of such a people 
will find expression, and will remodel, without dis- 
turbance, all their civil institutions. They will not 
only have a passion for equity, but they will know 
how best to give effect to their determination. To 
this the animating assurances of prophecy point. 
" Judgment shall dwell in the wilderness, and righte- 
ousness remain in the fruitful field. And the work 
of righteousness shall be peace; and the effect of 
righteousness, quietness and assurance for ever."^ 
"They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain; for the earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.'*^ 

III. Taking another view of the subject, let 
* Isaiah xxxii. 16, 17. * Isaiah zi. 9. 
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us consider the influence of the Bible on the social 
arrangements of different countries. We use the 
terms designedly. The phrase civil institutions would, 
perhaps, be preferable, were it not that it is too com- 
prehensive, and involves particulars, to do justice 
to which, would require a range of observation which 
our limits will not allow. We mean to confine our- 
selves to one or. two obvious points of considerable 
interest. Amongst these we may mention, as first in 
importance, slavery, and then, the arrangements which 
have been made to meet destitution and disease. 

] . Slavery is an evil of gigantic magnitude, yet 
it may exist under very different circumstances. It 
may be limited so stringentiy as to be deprived of 
its most revolting features, or it may be found in 
its extreme condition of oppression and cruelty. It 
is rarely that slavery is the creature of law. In the 
great majority of instances, it has been surreptitiously 
Introduced, — it has silently made way amongst a 
people, and only after it has been for a considerable 
time established, has the law thrown its protection 
over it. Under every form, however, it is an evil, 
on the enormity of which it would be easy to enlarge, 
were it at all necessary. We may take it for granted 
that you are familiarly acquainted vdth all that need 
be said on this point, and may only here observe, 
that although it existed under the Levitical economy, 
yet it was in a form so mild, and so rigidly restricted, 
as to be scarcely different from a voluntary and legal 
obligation of service, such as is common even in the 
freest nations. No traffic in slaves was permitted — 
the individual in servitude was never degraded into 
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a chattel — his nature was recognised — his manhood 
respected. The power of the person having a right 
to his services, was limited hy a variety of peremptory 
regulations, designed tp protect him against abuse, 
and to give him the opportunity, under certain cir- 
cumstances, of asserting his freedom, whenever inju- 
riously treated The tendency of these regulations 
was gradually to put an end to such a condition alto- 
gether; and, accordingly, it seemed to have worked 
itself out, insomuch that long before the appearance 
of our Lord, it had altogether ceased amongst the 
Jewish people — a conclusive proof, that even the 
arrangements and spirit of the Levitical economy 
were unfavourable to the perpetuity of a state so 
disadvantageous, even under its mildest forms. 

We must look amongst the heathen nations for 
slavery in its true character, with all its tendencies 
unchecked. In Greece, and in Rome, polished and 
civilised as they were, we find this system of wrong 
associated with circumstances of degradation and 
suffering, never since surpassed. Slaves were, to a 
large extent, without the pale of the law. Their 
lives were lightly esteemed, and were often sacrificed 
to the caprice and passion of their masters. They 
were exposed to the most remorseless and cruel 
usage, and on mere suspicion were sometimes put 
to death in large numbers. The treatment of their 
slaves by the Spartans, especially, and subsequently 
by the Romans, exhibited a wanton disregard of the 
common feelings of humanity, fitted to excite only 
astonishment and disgust. This was the state of 
things existing in relation to slavery at the time 
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when Christianity began its course of conquest in the 
Roman empire ; and it might easily have been fore- 
seen that a system so atrocious and imjust could 
never mamtain its ground against the operation of 
Christian truth. Not that any violent revolution 
was to be feared, but that the moral purity, 
equity, and kindness of the gospel, must silently, 
but in the end effectually, have destroyed an insti- 
tution founded essentially in injustice and wrong. 
The powerful principles and wholesome lessons of 
the gospel, in proportion as they pervaded society, 
must have revealed the true character of the evil, 
imposed restraints on the passions of men, made 
them feel a sense of obligation to their fellow-men 
to which they were formerly strangers, and at once 
have made the holding of slaves discreditable, and 
their manumission a duty. The zeal of Christian 
men in mitigating the bondage, and obtaining the 
freedom of those in slavery, must have tended to the 
same result ; and, accordingly, within a comparatively 
short time this evil almost disappeared from the 
Eoman empire. Christianity gradually put it down ; 
and although there was a species of servitude which 
prevailed more or less throughout Europe, after 
the Christian faith, though in a corrupt form, had 
been generally professed, — traces of which even sur- 
vived to a comparatively recent period in our own 
country, — yet it was a servitude very different from 
the slavery of heathen times — much milder in its 
character, and was suffered to continue only in 
consequence of the gross ignorance of divine truth 
which then prevailed. It has long since passed 
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away from the greater part of Enzope, and lingers 
only amongst the semi-barbarous population of north- 
em and eastern Europe. 

It is certainly true, that a worse and more 
degrading species of slavery received the sanction of 
many European nations, at a time subsequent to the 
protestant reformation. Tn the guilt of that foul 
outrage on human nature, few nations — it is humili- 
ating to think — participated so largely as our own. 
How so gross a violation of natural right could have 
been permitted, under the full light of the gospel, 
can be explained only by remembering that it origi- 
nated in deception. Sanction was obtained for the 
practice through a complete misrepresentaion of the 
state of the case. It continuefli and grew mainly 
through the ignorance of all but the parties chiefly 
interested in its maintenance. Slowly the truth 
oosed out. Men came gradually to understand the 
cruelties and horrors involved in the practice, and as 
that knowledge was diffused, a series of measures 
were employed, partly to communicate full and cor- 
rect information to the public mind on this subject, 
and partly by keeping alive the general interest in 
the question, to accomplish at first the mitigation, 
and then the abolition of the system. When once 
the christian feeling of the community was fairly 
enlisted against it, the system was of necessity 
doomed. Its removal was only a work of time. 
Long and arduous was the struggle, but success at 
length crowned the efforts put forth. In our own 
days, we have lived to see its entire and final extinc- 
tion throughout tVie BT\t\s\i dominions. And how 
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entirely that resull is to be attributed to christian 
truth and christian principle, no one needs to be 
told. It is a matter of unquestionable notoriety. 

We may indeed be reminded of the continuance 
still of the same evil system amongst the Christian 
population of the Western world — of its continuance 
under the very eye of Christian men, and in defiance 
of remonstrance and expostulation addressed to them 
by those who feel for the honour of Christianity, and 
who are not indifferent to the welfare of that great 
people. While the fact cannot be denied, we must 
not forget that a large share of the guilt belongs 
to our own nation, by whom the system was there 
introduced ; and its continuance still may in part be 
explained by the peculiar legislative difl&culties which 
attend the question in that country — difficulties 
which have apparently perplexed and rendered apa- 
thetic the Christian zeal of those who ought to have 
been foremost in seeking its abolition. Few, however, 
even of those who are most deeply interested in 
perpetuating the system, entertain a doubt in relation 
to the ultimate, and, indeed, the speedy removal of 
this giant evil. The very irritation and violence of its 
supporters betray their fears. It seems in the nature 
of things impossible that any thing so unjust can 
long survive the operation and growing power of 
Christian truth and principle. There are elements 
of evil about it, with which the truths of Christianity 
must maintain a perpetual conflict, until they are 
finally repressed and subdued. Respecting the issue, 
there is no room for hesitation. The gospel pro- 
claims an eternal war with injustice, and it is the 
23 
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only religious system that does so. Its success in 
this contest may he delayed, hut it is most certain, 
heing at once guaranteed hy divine faithfulness, and 
secured by divine power. 

2. We may, in the next place, notice the influ- 
ence of Bible truth in securing proper attention to 
the poor and the diseased. The suffering classes 
of society meet with very different treatment in 
Christian communities from that which they expe- 
rienced in heathen lands, however advanced their 
civilisation might have been. In the latter, both 
of these classes were left, with hardly an exception, 
to utter neglect. In many instances, the aged and 
the diseased were cruelly abandoned. No attempt 
was made to meet the condition of the destitute, and 
no means were employed to alleviate the sufferings 
of the afflicted. It was not merely that they were 
ignorant how most effectually to do what was re- 
quisite, and therefore did nothing, but they did not 
care to make the attempt. Those sympathies and 
affections which ought to have directed them to the 
right and the becoming course, were, to a large 
extent, stifled. Where these affections exist, — where 
they are cherished as a matter of duty, they will 
find out some mode of expression, — and, in reahty, 
the simplest is often the best. But the truth is, 
that heathenism, nearly in all its forms, chilled and 
repressed the sympathies which dictate compassionate 
efforts. Men are usually in such circumstances un- 
merciful, and without natural affection. In this 
respect, the testimony of the Apostle receives a 
singular confirmation from the histoiy of our race 
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in all ages ; and the misery and wretchedness which 
must have been the consequence of this neglect are 
more easily imagined than described. 

Very different is -the state of things where the 
gospel is diffused. The prominency which the Bible 
gives to the cultivation of the kindly affections is 
well known, and however naturally indifferent men 
may be to this duty when left to themselves, and 
whatever may be the tendency of false systems to 
repress their sympathies, yet benevolence cannot be 
inculcated and exemplified in the conduct of indi- 
viduals, without its propriety being acknowledged, and 
imitation provoked. Accordingly, an attention to this 
subject is not confined to true Christians — from 
them it extends to general society. A conviction 
of the necessity, and duty, and praiseworthiness of 
paying a proper regard to the destitute and the 
suffering, becomes generally diffused, and prompts 
benevolent effort in various forms. We have no 
particular reference to legislative measures. It is, 
indeed, to be expected that the general convictions 
of society will influence the acts of the legislature, 
though it is not always that these acts, however well 
intended, are wise and effective. There is a material 
difference between the spirit of a legislature and its 
particular acts. The former may, and ought to be 
benevolent, and always with advantage ; but it rarely 
succeeds, when it attempts, by specific measures, 
to accomplish benevolent ends. It is questionable 
whether, in the great majority of instances, the 
result is not injurious, rather than good. Benevo- 
lence, to be effective, must be spontaneous, uncon- 
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strained, and free in its movements. It is not so 
much a matter for legislative bodies, as for indivi- 
duals and voluntary associations. 

And, accordingly, it is in this way that the kindly 
spirit of Christianity, first permeating society, comes 
to be expressed. It is not the rich alone that feel 
for the poor, and are active in relieving them, but 
persons in much humbler circumstances, and the 
poor towards each other, who give by far the most 
striking and efficacious exhibition of genuine benevo- 
lence. From such sources the amount of positive 
good conferred, and of wretchedness alleviated, ex- 
ceeds all that any one unacquainted with the subject 
could conceive; and to the influence of Christianity, 
direct and indirect, may the whole of this kindly 
feeling be fairly ascribed. And how largely it has 
contributed to the relief of disease — to the mitiga- 
tion of the ills to which flesh is heir, the numerous 
hospitals and institutions which abound in our country 
sufficiently attest. Such institutions are all but 
unknown in those lands into which the gospel 
has not found its way.^ They are the proper fruit 
of Christian truth — the result of that spirit which 
the gospel inculcates, and which all true Christians 
display. Nor should we forget how largely this spirit 
has influenced the medical profession as a body. It 
is but bare justice to affirm, that as a class there is 
none who show greater promptitude in relieving, 
often at a large sacrifice, the afflicted poor. And 
thus it is that Christianity, even when its higher 
blessings are refused, scatters profusely, though often 
without thanks or recognition, a healing virtue along 
' Note S. 
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the rugged path of life. Thus it is that the Bible, 
even when disowned, impregnates society with its 
own mild and beneficent spirit, to the alleviation, 
in manifold forms, of human suffering. 

IV. There is only one point more which it would 
be highly improper to overlook. We allude to the 
influence of the Bible on religious liberty. There 
is not a more invaluable right than the liberty to 
form our own religious opinions, and to worship Grod 
according to the dictates of our own consciences, 
without any interference from human power or autho- 
rity. Without this, civil liberty, however extensively 
it may be professedly secured, is a small boon, and, 
properly speaking, cannot rightly exist. What avails 
it to me that my civil position is favourable, if my 
conscience is oppressed — if I am checked and hin- 
dered in the performance of the duty which God 
requires of nie, and from which my highest happiness 
is derived? Of all forms of oppression, this is the 
most intolerable. And this is a wrong to which 
the Bible gives no countenance; nay, against it 
divine truth uniformly protests, and is intended to 
furnish an effectual safeguard. It gives a view of 
religion, which shuts out the only power by which 
religious oppression can be perpetrated. It lays 
down principles which are intended to throw a sure 
protection around every man in his religious cha- 
racter. 

Intolerance is natural to man. Viewing religion, 
whether true or false, as a means of obtaining support 
to secular power — as giving a kind of sanctity to 
-23- 
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human governments, and as a source of wealth and 
influence, those in authority have every where looked 
with jealousy on every appearance of religious opinion 
at variance with their own. No douht this involves 
an entirely false view of the nature and ends of 
rehgion ; hut, false as it is, men have every where 
evinced a readiness to adopt it. Hence, in the 
heathen world, an unhesitating submission, usually 
under the penalty of death, has been demanded to 
the form of worship which has received the sanction 
of the ruling powers; or if a tolerance has been 
manifested, it has been towards those forms of wor- 
ship which admitted of being amalgamated with the 
prevailing superstition. Where a multitude of deities 
were acknowledged, limited in their claims, and local 
in their influence, the admission of others, similar 
in character, was both easy and natural. It disturbed 
no claim — it brought none of their existing arrange- 
ments into question; nay, it often tended to con- 
ciliate a conquered people, and consolidated the 
conqueror's power. It was a wise and successful 
course of policy. Thus Home often acted. It was 
vastly different, however, in the case of a reli- 
gion like Christianity, which abjured all fellowship 
with the vile forms of heathenism, and claimed 
an exclusive subjection, to the renunciation of every 
other form of worship. With such a faith, although 
mild in spirit, and seeking its success through the 
power of conviction and the force of truth, no terms 
could be held. To crush it, at any cost, was regarded 
as at once the course of duty and policy. Hence 
the persecutions through which it had to pass. 
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All forms of false worship, and all corruptions of 
true worship, have breathed the same spirit of cruel 
intolerance — the latter, especially, has become justly 
infemous, for the ingenuity and refinement of cruelty 
with which its intolerance has been displayed. From 
the most selfish motives — for the sake of power and 
lucre, it has aimed at establishing a tyranny over the 
souls of men; and every attempt at revolt — every 
instance of dissent, and every assertion of mental free- 
dom in these matters, has been met with prompt and 
pitiless suppression by the strong hand of power. 
The spirit thus breathed long survived the religious 
monopoly of which it formed so prominent a feature. 
Those who had regained the truth discovered a sin- 
gular aptitude to imitate the intolerance from the 
effects of which they had just escaped ; and they have 
evinced as violent and merciless a hostility against 
those who claimed to differ from them, as they had 
condemned in that corrupt church from whose su- 
premacy they had revolted. And even at the present 
day, and amongst those who assert the right of think- 
ing and acting for themselves in matters of religion, 
this unchristian temper is far from being renounced ; 
so slow are men in learning some of the plainest 
and the most important lessons, which run counter 
to the natural tendencies and prejudices of the human 
heart. 

Nothing can be more certain than that this is 
a spirit which the Bible wholly disowns, and which 
the truths of tbe Bible, in proportion as they are 
accurately known, are intended to subdue and destroy. 
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The provision which the Scriptures make to secure 
our religious freedom is of the most certain and 
ample kind. They lay down principles which may he 
regarded as primary and essential, from which this 
hlessing, in its largest extent, inevitably flows. Tme 
religion must be the result of personal conviction, and 
involves voluntary dedication to Grod. Nothing else 
hut this can be accepted. The truth, believed and 
obeyed, is the only means of awakening true piety. 
That truth is to be found only in the word of God. 
Tradition, speculation, human discovery, and all else 
are worthless. The Bible is the only source of 
that truth by which we must be saved, and is the 
supreme authority by which every question relating 
to it must be determined. Possessing this volume, 
we are bound, each man for himself, to study and 
understand what God has revealed, using the best 
helps we may. This is our plain duty. Each of us 
is responsible to God for the mode in which he deals 
vdth that truth. As none can release us from our 
responsibility, by taking it upon himself, so none 
ought to interfere with us in the discharge of that 
duty. The very attempt to do so is a gross usurpa- 
tion. Now, these principles lay the sure foundation 
of religious liberty. They utterly prohibit all in- 
fringement of our rights, all attempts to disturb us 
in the discharge of our duty. It is not toleration 
they secure. Toleration itself is a wrong, inasmuch 
as it implies the assertion of a right which has no 
existence, and which is supposed to he waived as a 
&vour to the parties tolerated. It is not toleration 
which we claim, Wt Ivbert^. Every one is required 
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to act under a deep and becoming sense of his 
responsibility to Grod alone. We cannot, indeed, 
approve what is erroneous, or aflford any countenance 
to what we deem falsehood. But the person who 
has adopted the error must be let alone. He must 
suffer no civil penalty whatever from human autho- 
rity. He must be fully protected in his right to 
act as he has done. God reserves to himself the 
right of vindicating his own truth, and of punishing 
those who deal unfaithftilly with it. 

Not only do the Scriptures, by the assertion of 
these principles, secure religious liberty to all men, 
but they especially guard against the only quarter 
from which danger to that liberty can come. They 
put religion out of the province of the civil magis- 
trate. It is no part of the care of earthly govern- 
ments. It has been provided for by a distinct and 
independent organization, fully competent to its own 
business. The incapacity of the state to interfere is 
self-evident, inasmuch as the only means which civil 
government has at its disposal has no adaptation to 
accomplish the ends of religion. Men must be made 
religious by conviction, not by force — and coercion, 
physic^ force, is the grand means which civil govern- 
ments employ. And had the teachings of Scripture 
in this matter been duly regarded, religious liberty 
would never have been infringed. No man can 
question, that the violence which has been committed 
on the religious rights of men, has been the effect of 
the usurpation of the civil power, — of the claim and 
practice of human governments in intermeddling with 
a subject, for the management of which they are 
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wholly incompetent. Had those in power wisely 
resisted the temptation to legislate on religion — had 
they left Christian churches to themselves, the reli- 
gious liherties of men would have heen safe, and 
the science of government would have been a much 
simpler and easier thing. Extending equal and im- 
partial protection to all, they would have promoted 
the peace of men. There might still have been 
intolerance in particular cases, but that intolerance, 
deprived of the sword, would have been harmless. 
It would, in course of time, have died out, as men 
would then have been in a better condition to have 
learned effectually those sound lessons on this subject 
which the Bible teaches. 

In maintaining the unlawfulness of all civil legis- 
lation in religion, we, at the same time, maintain 
that civil rulers, just like other men, are under 
obligation to deal personally with divine truth, — 
that their elevated station, so far from excusing them 
from caring about piety, ought rather to prove an 
additional inducement to give themselves to God by 
the reception of the gospel, — that ungodliness, so 
far from being a qualification for their peculiar duties, 
is rather a hindrance and an evil; and that, being 
religious, it becomes them to undertake and discharge 
all their duties in the spirit of true religion. It is 
one thing to rule and legislate in the spirit of religion, 
and another thing to legislate for religion. The 
former is always right, and the latter is always wrong. 
Nor does it admit of doubt that the progress of 
scriptural information, in connexion with an enlarged 
effusion of divine influence, will in time rectify the 
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obstinate misconception of men on this subject, — 
that while governments will become increasingly 
religious, they will interfere less and less with reli- 
gion, — that the useless and mischievous patronage 
which, more for their own influence than for the inte- 
rests of piety, civil rulers have extended to religion, 
shall be utterly withdrawn, — and that all will be left, 
without tampering and without molestation, to honour 
God, each church and each man in his own way, as 
conscience dictates. Never till then will justice be 
done to the principles of the Bible, and never till 
then will true religious liberty, placed on an im- 
perishable basis, be enjoyed throughout the whole 
earth. ^ And in those days there shall be no more 
a pricking brier, nor any grieving thorn of all that 
are round about them, that despised them . . . And 
they shall dwell safely; yea they shall dwell with 
confidence, when I have executed judgments upon all 
those that despise them round about them ; and they 
shall know that I am the Lord their Grod."* 

These observations may serve to show some of 
the advantages which the Bible has conferred, and 
is still conferring, upon society. They are illustra- 
tions on a few points, suggestive of many more. Nor 
can I conclude without one or two practical remarks 
applicable to ourselves. 

1. We ought never to be unmindful of our own 
obligations, as a nation, to the word of God. The 
extent of that obligation it is somewhat difficult to 
estimate. We owe something, no doubt, to our con- 
» Note T. • Ezekiel xxviiL 24, 26. 
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stitutioDal character, to our natural advantages, to 
our insular position — all these, indeed, are divine 
gifts ; but it is not too much to afi&rm, that for the 
use we have been able to ma!ke of these advan- 
tages, we are indebted very mainly to divine truth. 
" The lines have fallen unto us in pleasant places ; 
we have a goodly heritage." We are not free, 
indeed, from evils, but there are not many spots of 
the earth where fewer exist. We are distinguished 
above many for our civilisation, for our intellectual 
culture, for our moral influence, for our civil liber- 
ties ; and all these are to a large extent the fruit of 
the knowledge of the word of God. To those of our 
countrymen who have been most endued with the 
Spirit of the Bible — to the puritans and non-con- 
formists of former times — do we owe, even on the 
admission of those who have repudiated the prin- 
ciples, and sneered at the peculiarities of these good 
men, the civil advantages which we enjoy. They 
have been secured for us by the labours, and suffer- 
ings, and toils of men who feared God, and who 
generously disregarded the hardship which they 
encountered from bad men, that they might win for 
their posterity the noble heritage which we now pos- 
sess. Shame on us if ever we are insensible to the 
value of the legacy which they have bequeathed to 
us, or are recreant to the principles which they took 
to their heart, and upheld in many a dark and stormy 
day. Nor must we forget the grace which made these 
confessors what they were, and nerved them for that 
arduous work, of the fruits of which we now partake. 
Let us cherisli a ^%X.\\.\xA.q God, the author 
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of all good, for these privileges. He is the God of 
the Bible, and it is by his blessing that Bible prin- 
ciples have produced the results in which we now 
rejoice. Let us evince our gratitude, and the 
estimate we have formed of the value of our privi- 
leges, by carefully preserving them, by looking with 
a jealous eye on everything which threatens to 
encroach upon them, and by seeking to transmit 
them improved and extended to those who are to 
come after us. 

We may be sure of one thing, that the same 
Bible principles — principles of scriptural piety and 
devotedness to God — which at first won these liber-, 
ties, can alone lead us rightly to appreciate them, to 
improve them, and to transmit them, as a sacred trust, 
to our posterity. We most firmly believe that true 
piety is the only sure guarantee and safeguard of our 
liberties. We place small dependence on the struggles 
of mere party, less on the pretensions and clamorous 
professions of an ungodly patriotism, and least of all 
on the communist speculations of an infidel demo- 
cracy. Our hope rests on the degree in which sound 
spiritual piety pervades and influences the middle 
and humbler classes of our countrymen. By such 
men true liberty will be understood and rightly 
prized. They will be prepared peacefully to main- 
tain it, and to submit quietly to any sacrifices which 
its maintenance may demand. Let us see to this, 
and let us remember that our sense of obligation 
should ever prompt to thankfulness, and to an earnest 
improvement of what we enjoy. 

2. If such are the advantages of Bible truth on 
24 
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society, it surely becomes us to be active in seeking 
the diffusion of the word of God, not only in our 
own land, but throughout the world. We know well, 
indeed, that the mere distribution of the Scriptures 
will do little — that they may be possessed only to be 
neglected and abused; and the most energetic mea- 
sures for the distribution of the book, may exert little 
or no influence in securing a proper attention to its 
contents. All this is certainly true, nevertheless it 
will not surely be denied that the circulation of the 
Scriptures is a duty, and the possession of them 
an advantage. If it sometimes, or, if you will, fre- 
quently happens, that men obtain the volume only 
to neglect or pervert it to a bad purpose, no one can 
question, that when they are destitute of it, the very 
opportunity of improving it is withheld from them. 
Little hope, in this case, can be entertained that they 
will become familiarly and extensively acquainted with 
that truth which has been revealed for their salvation, 
and which, as a matter of fact, has already done so 
much for society. The proper remedy for the possible 
abuse referred to, is to be found, not in a refusal to 
aid in the diffusion of the word of Gt)d, but to accom- 
pany its circulation with earnest endeavours to pre- 
vail on those into whose hands it comes, to give it 
that serious and prayerful perusal which it demands 
from them. 

We have a strong and deep conviction, that 
revealed truth is the source, not only of present 
peace, and of hope for futurity, but of all that is 
valuable to personal character, or that can contribute 
to social order and happiness ; and we therefore recog- 
nise the duty of placing the book which contains 
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that truth within the reach of every one. We 
believe it to be a measure indispensable to the well- 
being of our own country, and the most efl&cient 
means of elevating the character, and advancing {the 
moral improvement, of other lands, even the most 
degraded. But our anxieties should not, and do not, 
terminate in this. We consider it, indeed, a primary 
and necessary step to other and higher results ; still, 
it is only a step. We would follow it up with earnest 
efforts to induce all to appreciate the advantage which 
the Bible confers, that they may study it for them- 
selves, and with fervent prayer that God would bless 
our instrumentality to the lasting good of many souls. 
These duties should be kept in their proper place. 
We must attend with sedulous care to the first and 
preliminary duty, not looking, however, to it alone 
for results which it cannot yield, nor becoming dis- 
couraged, so as to abandon its performance because it 
cannot realise what we may have fondly, and some- 
what unreasonably, anticipated from it. In the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures, we have a definite thing 
to do — a plain business, and our obligation to attend 
to it does not admit of being questioned — a neces- 
sary means towards the attainment of 'the highest 
good which can be conferred on man; and let us 
therefore earnestly do it; let us strive that every 
one around us may become possessed of the word 
of life, and let us never rest in our labours until 
it is known throughout the whole earth. 

While this is our duty at all times, there are 
special reasons, affecting our own country, which 
make an attention to its discharge peculiarly urgent 
at the present period. Not only is education greatly 
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extending — a most auspicious circumstance — but 
the literature sent abroad to meet the growing wants 
which this extended education is creating, possesses, 
to a considerable extent, a character which cannot 
£Edl in the end to exert, if unchecked, the most dis- 
astrous influence upon society. Every effort is made 
to give currency to pantheistical speculations, and 
to views which confine the attention of men to the 
present scene, and represent religion as all but 
unnecessary. We need not adduce proof of this. 
The evidence is to be found in every direction, and 
is indeed so notorious as to be a matter of serious 
complaint by the devout and the intelligent. The 
tendency of all this, is gradually to undermine the 
religious principles of the community, and to produce 
a loose and sentimental morality, which, instead of 
manfully confronting, will succumb to the evils and 
temptations which everywhere abound. The dis- 
semination of Bible truth and Scriptural principles 
is the grand, and indeed the only, effectual antidote 
to this mischief. The unwearied industry of those 
who are employed in scattering abroad these per- 
nicious views should provoke the zeal of the friends 
of truth to redoubled exertions in the distribution 
of the Bible. It becomes us to show that we do not 
shrink from the contest — that we have confidence in 
the truth, and that we can trust it, without misgiving 
as to the result, to come into collision with hostile 
forms of error. Our wisdom is, however, to prevent 
the enemy from preoccupying the minds of men 
with prejudices against the truth, before we present it 
before them. Let \x% avoid slumbering. Let us do 
honour to our O'vii coIme^iom» "LrX. \a ^ xje^ 
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our impressions of duty, and give a cordial support 
to every effort to diffuse the word of God. May it 
have free course, and be abundantly glorified. 

3. Remember, in the third place, that the degree 
in which the Scriptures influence you, and mould 
yo\ir character, wll determine the degree in which 
you are. likely to contribute to a sound and healthful 
state of the community. A careless and slothful 
people in the enjojrment of gospel privileges is like 
salt without savoxir — utterly unprofitable and worth- 
less. Instead of sending forth a good influence to 
permeate through society around them, they do not 
even present any material resistance to the evils 
with which a bad state of society is fraught. So 
feeble a thing as religion is, according to their exhi- 
bition of it, admits of being despised, — nay more, is 
actually perverted, through the inconsistencies of 
its professors, to give encouragement to some of those 
worldly practices which are most destructive, from 
their insidious operation, to the vigour of spiritual 
life. How sad a thing it is when Christians are 
made to lend their sanction to the things which their 
religion condemns. 

Hence the inquiry, What is the Bible doing for 
you ? is important in a twofold aspect ; first, in rela- 
tion to the great question of your acceptance in the 
sight of Grod, and then in relation to the way in 
which your responsibility is affected through your 
influence on society. The main thing, no doubt, is 
your state towards God. That will, in every case, 
be accurately determined by the way in which you 
are affected by God's truth. Do you love it? Is 
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it more precious to you than gold, yea, than much 
fine gold? Is it sanctifying you? Is it giving you 
a victory over the evils of your own heart ? If so, 
then have you evidence of your acceptance with God ; 
and you cannot possess this state of character with- 
out doing good to those amongst whom you dwell: 
you will he as a dew from the Lord — a means 
of conferring important benefits upon those within 
your reach. If, however, this is not the case, if you 
are insensible to the value of the gospel, and have 
never derived any personal saving advantage from 
it, you are not only in a state of unbelief and 
condemnation, but you are incapable of doing that 
good to society which you might have done, had you 
known the Scriptures; nay, you may be even exert- 
ing a pernicious influence, by giving the sanction of 
your Christian profession to practices which corrupt 
society, or to a spirit the very opposite of that which 
the Scriptures enjoin. How seldom do men think 
of this. How little are they aware of the practical 
mischief which a negative character — where a posi- 
tively good one ought to be possessed — may produce. 
And what a motive does this consideration supply to 
induce an earnest and serious study of the word of 
God, in order to a saving acquaintance with its truth. 
Beware of being insensible to your responsibility, 
or slighting your advantages. The surest means by 
which you may benefit society is the personal recep- 
tion of the word of God for your own salvation. Let 
your character be formed under the influence of 
Bible truth, — let the word of God be hid in your 
heart, — ^let your mind be imbued with the Spirit 
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which that word inculcates, and, independent of the 
incalculable advantage vrhich you will secure for 
yourself, you will become a blessing to others, to an 
extent which it may he impossible to calculate. 
You will be as the salt of the earth, iEuid light of 
the world. 

4. In the last place, the time is coming when 
the full effect of scriptural truth on society will be 
every where realised. We can confidently anticipate 
that period as the sure result to which all things 
are now tending. There may, perhaps, be much in 
the present aspect of things apparently discouraging 
— much calculated to retard the progress of the gos- 
pel — much that seems to indicate that, instead of ad- 
vancing, the cause of truth is retrograding. But we 
are frequently incompetent judges. What, as we view 
it, may appear disastrous to this best of causes, and 
obstructive of its advancement, may be in reality 
providing more certainly for its onward movement 
and its more extensive triumphs. Such events, how- 
ever for the present discouraging, may be furnishing 
the means of future instruction, and accumulating 
an experience which may be absolutely necessary to 
secure, on the largest scale, the ultimate effects of 
divine revelation. The persecutions of primitive 
times were rather helpful to the cause of the gospel. 
The influence of Grecian philosophy, though at first 
injurious, was ultimately beneficial, in giving precision 
to sound and accurate views of theology. Even the 
corruptions of the papacy, direful as they have been, 
and still are to a fearful extent, are teaching lessons 
by which the universal church will in the end profit. 
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In a true sense, all things are working together for 
the deyelopment of God's designs of mercy towards 
our fallen world. By the aid of prophecy, we can 
look through the mists and ohscurations which He 
before us, and catch a glimpse of that bright and 
sunny prospect which illumines the distant future. 
We may not be warranted to believe, that every 
evil will be uprooted — that ignorance will be wholly 
banished — that crime, in every form, will disappear, 
and that suffering will be entirely unknown through- 
out the earth. This is a condition of things never 
destined to be realised in this world, but reserved 
for the better land above. But that Christians will 
abound, and will exhibit more consistency of cha- 
racter, and a nearer approach to perfect unanimity 
of judgment — that oppression will cease — that crime 
will manifestly diminish — that war will come to an 
end — that suffering will lessen in amount and seve- 
rity, and that all this will take place as the effect 
of the universal diffusion of divine truth, we may 
not doubt. On this point, indeed, there is no 'mate- 
rial diversity of judgment amongst Christians, how- 
ever wide apart their theories may be, as to the 
means by which, and the time when, this state of 
things shall be attained. 

And doubtless scripture leaves no room for ques- 
tioning the certainty of the fact itself. Its testimony 
is express and manifold. What means the declara- 
tion, ** He shall judge the poor of the people : he 
shall save the children of the needy, and shall break 
in pieces the oppressor"?^ What means the assur- 

' Psalm Ixxii. 4. 
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ance, " They shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks ; nation shall 
not lift up a sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more"?^ What is the import of the 
statement, "Wisdom and knowledge shall be the 
stability of thy times, and strength of salvation"?* 
Can we mistake the significance of the announce- 
ment, ** They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain, for the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
sea'*?' Nor need you be told that these passages 
only express the general tenour of prophecy, in rela- 
tion to the future state of the world. With what 
assured certainty may the fulfilment of these pro- 
phecies be anticipated. It may seem to tarry, but 
it will surely come, for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it. The divine power is adequate to the 
accomplishment of these predictions ; and the divine 
faithfulness is pledged to bring them to pass. It is 
fitting that this earth should exhibit a condition in 
which God shall be supremely honoured. It is a 
becoming termination, as it respects this world, of 
God's purposes of mercy. The church with con- 
fidence labours for it, and with longing awaits its 
approach. "All nature sighs to be renewed." All 
events are travelling to this issue. All agencies are 
operating to this result. The very prospect, distant 
though it may be, gladdens us. The Lord hasten it 
in his time. 



> Isaiah ii. 4. ' Isaiah xxxiii. 6. * Isaiah xi. 9. 
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A. (Page 12.) 

Thb only question of any importance connected with the Qos- 
pels, respects the language in which Matthew's Gospel was 
originally given to the early churches. There are three opinions 
entertained on this subject. The first is, that it was composed 
in Hebrew ; the second, that it was written in Greek ; and the 
third, that though originally written by Matthew in Hebrew, a 
version was also executed by him for those who used the Greek 
language. The latter is plainly an attempt to reconcile the 
other two opinions, and has obtained very limited favour, as 
being conjectural, and devised to meet the difficulties of the 
case, and may therefore be dismissed. The other two remain 
for consideration. The former, that Matthew's Gospel was 
written in Hebrew, has been maintained by many able men, 
and more recently by Dr. Davidson, in his Introduction to the 
New Testament; by Dr. Tregelles, in an article in Eitto's 
Journal ; and by the Rev. Henry Alford, in his recent edition 
of the New Testament. The latter, by Moses Stuart, and, if I 
may judge from an article in the Scottish Congregational 
Magazine, and subsequently vindicated in Kitto's Journal, by 
Dr. Lindsay Alexander. The question is not without difficulty, 
but I am on the whole inclined to the latter view of the case, 
for reasons which I can only very briefly state. 

The observations of the Rev. Henry Alford, in his Prole- 
gomena to the Gospels, may be very easily disposed of. His 
opinion, so far as I know, is peculiar. In conmion with many 
others, he contends, on the authority of the Fathers, for the 
Hebrew original of this Gospel, but he regards the present 
Gospel which we possess, as not a translation of that Hebrew 
Gospel, but a compilation, derived "partly from the written 
memoirs, and partly from the oral teaching, of Matthew " 
25 
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"The arrangement of the matter, however, and mnch sup- 
plementary and intercalary narrative,** are "owing to the 
researches of our evangelistic compiler, who was desirous, as 
far as in him lay, to present to his readers a continuous and 
unbroken history." This theory, devised to account for the 
present state of this Grospel, is unsustained by a particle of 
external evidence, and rests altogether on the notions which 
Mr. Alford entertains of what the Gospel must have been, had 
the Apostle written it. He seems to think that Matthew must 
have given an account of the ascension, and the very absence 
of all allusion to it in our present Gospel, is proof sufS^cient to 
his mind that it could not have been composed by Matthew as 
it now stands. He has a beau-ideal in his own mind of what 
the Gospel from an Apostle ought to be, and because Matthew* s 
Gospel does not answer to it, he sets about constructing a theory 
of his own, to account for the existing discrepancies between 
them. But this is very dangerous ground ; once adopt this prin- 
ciple, and not a portion of the Word of God can stand before it. 
Mr. Alford has his notions of what an Apostle, composing a 
Gospel, must put into it. A second individual, it may be just as 
learned, has his peculiar notions ; and a third has views differing 
from them both. And thus the Gospel narratives, instead of 
being sustained by their appropriate evidence, are left at the 
mercy of the subjective views of men of varying apprehensions 
and attainments. At this rate we shall soon have no Gospel at 
all. This is just the principle, assuming endlessly diversified 
forms in different individuals, which in Germany has made such 
havoc in sacred criticism, until it has terminated in the myths of 
Strauss, leaving nothing more for criticism to do, unless, indeed, 
to retrace its steps with becoming humility back to the domains 
of sober sense. If Mr. Alford' s opinion be the correct one, it 
is clear that the Gospel according to Matthew, which we now 
possess, is not worth a straw as an authority. If it be a mere 
compilation, consisting, indeed, of extended translations from 
what was really Matthew's Gospel, leaving out, however, some 
things at least believed to be of vital importance, supplemented 
by what was remembered of the oral teaching of that Apostle, 
and all arranged and tacked together with as much ingenuity 
as the skill and ability of the compiler could put forth ; and if 
this compilation was made, nobody knows when or by whom ; 
then what proof have we that any reliance is to be placed on 
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the DarratiTe ? It can possess no pretensions to be regarded as 
an inspired document. It has no more right to be in the canon 
than any of the apocryphal writings, which have been rejected 
by uniyersal consent. I trust that views so capricious and 
unsound, and of mischievous consequences, are not likely to 
find much favour in this country. 

Passing from what is peculiar to Mr. Alford, however, let 
U8 look at what he holds in common with Drs. Davidson and 
Tregelles, as to the original language in which Matthew's 
Gospel was written. They all agree in the notion, very exten- 
sively held for a length of time, that it was composed in the 
Hebrew. The question has been so often discussed, and by 
men of most distinguished ability, on both sides, that little 
else is needful than simply to state the impression which the 
evidence, in the latest form in which it has been adduced, has 
produced upon my mind ; and I hope to do it with that modest 
decision becoming an independent thinker, following superior 
men. There is an obvious difference between that evidence, as 
set forth by Dr. Davidson and Dr. Tregelles. The former gives 
it fully and fairly, exhibiting all the particulars, which, in my 
judgment, exert the most damaging influence upon the result 
which he wishes to establish. Dr. Tregelles, on the other hand, 
marshals his proof with considerable skill, and keeps wholly 
out of* sight what discredits his witnesses, or weakens his posi- 
tion. Were we to confine ourselves to his article, one might 
be disposed to conclude that there was hardly room for any 
hesitation — that when so many early writers appear to testify 
unanimously to the same thing, it must be taken as a fact 
incapable of dispute ; but the moment one turns to Dr. Davld<- 
son's pages, and observes the discrepancies and contradictions 
which become apparent, confidence in the certainty of the fact 
is at an end. Instead of attempting a minute critical exami- 
nation of all the particulars which stand connected with this 
question, I think it enough in this note to state in a general 
form the conclusion to which I have come, together with the 
reasons by which that conclusion is sustained. The following 
things seem to me certain : — 

1. There is a singular unanimity amongst early Christian 
writers, to the effect that Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew. 
This, indeed, has never been questioned. Explain it as we 
may, it is acknowledged that from Papias to Jerome, to mention 
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no later writers, the testimony on this point is uniform and unin- 
terrupted — a circumstance which undoubtedly ought to have 
great weight, and indeed ought to be decisive, unless there be 
some strong countervailing considerations to break the force of 
that testimony, greatly to reduce, or altogether to destroy its 
value, and to justify an opposite result. Whether or not these 
exist, will be seen presently. 

2. In the next place, there is no satisfactory evidence that 
this Grospel by Matthew in Hebrew, was ever seen by any one 
of the Fathers, as they are called. I know that this is denied ; 
Dr. Davidson, for instance, contends, that from the evidence 
existing, it would appear that Hegesippus, Clement, Origen, 
Epiphanias, and Jerome saw and used it; others would add 
Pantsenus, who is said to have found the Hebrew Gospel amongst 
the Indians, where it had been left by Bartholomew ; but the 
moment you come to scrutinise that evidence, it breaks down 
completely. That these parties saw and used a Hebrew Gospel, 
and one often called Matthew's Gospel, is not denied. The 
point, however, to be proved is, that this Hebrew Gk>8pel was 
identical with that which we possess. The proper method of 
determining this is by a careful examination of the quotations 
which they make from it. From Hegesippus we have none; 
the fragments of his works which have been preserved contain 
no quotations from Matthew. Eusebius, speatdng of him, simply 
tells us that he set forth some things from the Gospel of the 
Hebrew (I* ti toS xa0' ^E^paiovg tCntyytXtov). 

In the writings of Clement of Alexandria occurs the follow- 
ing quotation, said to be from what is called the Hebrew Gospel, 
"And it is written in the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
He who admires shall reign ; and he who reigns shall be at 
ease." 

Jerome tells us, that Origen often cited this Gospel. There 
are, however, only two passages from his works now extant 
from this Hebrew Gospel. The first is as follows : " But if any 
one will receive the Gospel according to the Hebrews, in which 
the Saviour himself says. My mother, the Holy Ghost» lately 
took me by one of my hairs, and carried me away to the great 
mountain Thabor," Ac. The other exists only in the old Latin 
version, and is to the following effect : — ** It is written in a 
certain Gospel, which is entitled according to the Hebrews, if 
any please to receive it, not as of authority, but for illustration 
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of the present question : ' Another rich man/ says that Gospel, 
' said to him. Master, what good thing shall I do that I may 
live ? He said to him, Oh man ! keep the laws and the prophets. 
He answered him, I have done so. He said to him. Go sell all 
things which thou hast, and distribute amongst the poor, and 
come and follow me. But the rich man began to scratch his 
head, and was displeased. And the Lord said unto him. How 
can you say that you have kept the law and the prophets, since 
it is written in the law. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self and behold many of thy brethren, children of Abraham, 
are clothed with nastiness, and ready to perish with hunger, 
while thy house is full of many good things, and nothing is sent 
out of it to them ? And turning, he said to his disciple Simon, 
who sat beside him, Simon, son of Joanna, it is easier for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of heaven.' " 

Epiphanius, speaking of the Ebionites, says, ''In that Gospel 
which is called among them, the Gospel according to Matthew, 
which is not entire and perfect, but corrupted and abridged, 
and they call it the Hebrew Gospel, it is written, that there 
was a certain man, called Jesus, and he was about thirty years 
of age, who made choice of us. And, coming into Caper- 
naum, he entered into the house of Simon, sumamed Peter, 
and opening his mouth, said. When I passed, by the lake of 
Tiberias, I chose John and James, the sons of Zebedee, and 
Simon, and Andrew, and Thaddseus, and Simon Zelotes, and 
Judas Iscariot, and thee, Matthew, sitting at the receipt of 
customs, I called, and thou didst follow me. I will, therefore, 
that ye be my twelve Apostles, for a testimony to IsraeL 
And John was baptising, and the Pharisees went out to him, 
and were baptised, and all Jerusalem. And John had his 
garment of camel's hair, and a leathern girdle about his loins, 
and his meat (according to that gospel) was wild honey, the 
taste of which was like manna, as cakes made of honey and 
oil, that thus they might change the true account into a 
falsehood, and instead of locusts, put cakes made with oil and 
honey. And the beginning of their Gospel was this. It came 
to pass in the days of Herod, the King of Judsea, that John 
came baptising with the baptism of repentance, in the river 
Jordan, who was reported to be of the family of Aaron the 
priest, the son of Zacharias, and Elizabeth. And all went out 
-25- 



to him. And, after many things, it is said in this Gospel, that 
the people being baptised, Jesus also went and was baptised by 
John; and when he ascended out of the water, the heavens 
were opened, and he saw the Holy Spirit of God, in form of a 
dove, descending and entering into him. And a voice came 
from heaven saying. Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased. And agam. This day I have begotten thee. And 
immediately a great light shone around the place, which, when 
John saw (says this Gospel) he said to him. Who art thou, 
Lord? And then another voice from heaven came to him. 
This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. And 
then, according to this Gospel, John fell down before him, 
and said. Oh Lord, I pray thee baptise me ; but he forbade him, 
saying, that thus it is becoming that all things should be ful- 
filled. . . They have taken away the genealogy from Mat- 
thew, and begin their Gospel, as I have already said, with the 
words. It came to pass in the days of Herod, King of Judea, in 
the time of Caiaphas, high-priest, a certain man, named John, 
came baptising with the baptism of repentance in the river 
, Jordan,** Ac. 

Again; *'it is contained in their Gospel, I came to abolish 
sacrifices, and unless ye cease to offer sacrifices, the wrath of 
God shall not cease from you." And again, **they (the 
Ebionites) have changed that which was said, and have repre- 
sented the disciples saying to Jesus, Where wilt thou that we 
make ready for thee to eat the passover? To whom he replies, 
Have I greatly desired to eat this flesh as a paschal supper with 
you?'* Still further, they say, "It is sufficient for the disciple 
to be as his Master." 

The following quotations are found in the writings of Jerome, 
purporting to be from the Gospel of Matthew, in the Hebrew 
language: — "This Gospel relates, that after the Saviour's 
resurrection, when our Lord had given the linen cloth to the 
priest's servant, he went to James, and appeared to him, for 
James had sworn that he would not eat bread from that hour 
in which he drank the cup of the Lord, till he should see the 
Lord risen from the dead. And again, a little after, the Lord 
said, Bring the table and the bread; and it is immediately 
added, He took the bread, and blessed it, and brake it, and 
gave it to James the Just, and said to him. My brother, eat 
thy bread, for tlie Son 'blwi \^ xv^^w from the dead." In 
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the same Gospel there is the following story: — ''Behold, the 
mother and the brethren of Christ spake to him ; John the Baptist 
baptises for the remission of sins ; let us go and be baptised by 
him. He said to them, In what have I sinned, that I have any 
need to go and be baptised by him? imless my saying this 
proceed, perhaps, from ignorance." And in the same volume 
it is said, ''If thy brother offend thee by a word, and make 
thee satisfaction, though it be seven times in a day, thou must 
forgive him. Simon, his disciple, said to him. Seven times in 
a day ! The Lord answered and said to him, I tell thee also, 
even till seventy times seven." Moreover, iii that Gospel, we 
find these things written : — "It came to pass when the Lord 
had ascended from the water, the whole fountain of the Holy 
Ghost descended and rested upon him, and said to him. My 
Son, among all the prophets I was waiting for thy coming, that 
I might rest upon thee, for thou art my rest, thou art my first- 
begotten Son, who reignest for ever." 

In another place Jerome says, "Whoever reads the Book 
of Canticles, and will understand by the Spouse of the Soul, 
the Word of God, and will believe the Gospel which is entitled 
according to the Hebrews, saying. Just now my mother, the 
Holy Ghost, laid hold of me by one of ifay hairs, will not scruple 
to say the Word of God was bom of the Spirit, and the Soul, 
which is the Spouse of the Word, has the Holy Ghost for its 
mother-in-law, who, in the Hebrew language, is expressed in 
the feminine gender, iZwo." Agam, "In that Gospel which is 
entitled according to the Hebrews, and which the Nazarenes 
are accustomed to read, it is reckoned among the chief of 
crimes for a person to make sorrowful the spirit of his brother." 
In the Gospel according to the Hebrews I find, instead of 
super-substantial bread, MaJiar, which signifies the morrow. 
So the sense is. Give us this day the bread necessary for the 
morrow, t. for the future." "In the Gospel which the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites use, the man that had the withered 
hand is said to be a mason, and prayed for relief in the follow- 
ing words: I was a mason, who earned my livelihood by my 
hands. I beseech thee, Jesus, that thou wouldest restore my 
health, that I may not shamefully beg my bread." "In the 
Gospel which the Nazarenes use, for 'the son of Barachias, ' I 
find written, 'the son of Joiada." "In the Gospel entitled 
according to the Hebrews, he is interpreted, the aon of 
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master, who was condemned for sedition and murder.** In 
the Gospel which is written in Hehrew letters, we read, not 
that the veil of the temple was rent, but that a beam of a 
wonderful size fell down.** ** In the same Gospel we also read 
that the Lord said to his disciples, Be ye never cheerful, unless 
when ye can see your brother in love.'* Again, " For when the 
apostles thought he was a spirit, or, according to the Gospel 
which the Nazarenes read, an incorporeal demon; he said to 
them. Why are ye troubled?" In the epistle to the Smymians 
he takes a testimony from this Gospel, as spoken by Christ, 
saying, I saw him in the fiesh, after the resurrection, and 
believe it was he ; and when he came to Peter, and those who 
were with Peter, he said unto them. Behold, feel me, and see 
that I am not an incorporeal spirit. And immediately they 
touched him, and believed.* " 

I have purposely confined myself to the English version of 
the passages adduced by Dr. Davidson from these authors, as 
bearing on the present subject. I have the utmost confidence 
that they contain a full and faithful statement of the testi- 
mony of the Fathers. And the question for our consideration 
is, what is the bearing and value of the evidence which they 
furnish, that Matthew wrote his Gospel originally in the 
Hebrew tongue? That they prove incontestably that there 
existed one or more versions of a Gospel in Hebrew, and that 
these Fathers were well acquainted with them, and used them, 
there can be no doubt ; but that this version, or any of these 
versions, was the veritable Gospel of Matthew in the Hebrew 
language, they not only do not prove, but they go a far way to 
disprove. Let any sensible man look over these quotations, 
and let him say whether there is anything but a very remote 
resemblance to the Gospel of Matthew as we now possess it. If 
the Gospel from which these quotations are made is what they 
call the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, very clearly it is quite a 
diflferent thing from the gospel which we have received as 
the Gospel according to Matthew ; nor do they appear ever to 
have seen or used any other Hebrew Gospel but that from 
which these quotations have been made. 

The evidence, then, that these Fathers ever saw the true 
Gospel of Matthew in the Hebrew tongue signally fails; nor 
is there any better to be found in the whole range of Christian 
antiquity. Regarding Hegesippus, for instance ; he is said to 
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have known and used the Hebrew Gospel, but none of his 
writings are extant, and we have no reason to belieye, in the 
absence of positive evidence, that the Hebrew Gospel with 
which he was acquainted was any other than that from which 
so many quotations have already been adduced. The case of 
Pantffinus serves no better purpose. What is said of him is 
of very doubtful authority. Eusebius introduces it as a tradi- 
tion. He commences his statement with Xcysrai, it is said ; and 
the main point of that tradition is only a rumour. Now these 
are things entitled to very little credit. I am quite disposed 
to receive with confidence as a fact, whatever any of the early 
christian writers state from their own knowledge. In such 
matters I believe them to be trustworthy ; but as to the 
rumours and gossip which they retailed, they are deserving 
of very little attention. In the present instance, let the reader 
just reflect on the many particulars which are embraced in 
this tradition respecting Pantsenus : we are required to believe 
that Bartholomew went and preached to the Indians — that he 
took the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew with him — that he left 
it behind him — that Pantsenus, a hundred years after, visited 
the same parts in the service of the Gospel — that he found 
this Hebrew Gospel there, and brought it with him, — so Jerome 
distinctly a^Srms, — to Alexandria — to say nothing about the 
uncertainty which exists as to the country which is meant 
by India ; and all this we are to receive on no better authority 
than mere hearsay. Very well. Be it so. Pantaenus, having 
found this Gospel, would, no doubt, regard it as a prize ; and 
carry it with him to Alexandria, where he was well known, 
and where he appears to have resumed, about the year 192, 
the office which he had previously filled with great credit, as 
the head of the catechetical school at that place. Here he 
wotdd have made good use of the treasure which he had 
found, and would have taken care that it was properly pre- 
served. Pantsenus was succeeded by Clement, and he by 
Origen. And is this recovered Hebrew Gospel, which Pan- 
tsenus brought with him from India, the very Gospel which 
Clement and Origen both quote, and for the possession of 
which they may have been indebted to Pantsenus? Nothing 
is more probable. And if so, we have here again the old 
counterfeit, imposed upon the simplicity of Pantsenus as a 
genuine article, in some corner of India, and carried by him 
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in triumph to Alexandria, and, in the hands of Clement and 
Origen, made to bear evidence to a thing that was not. The 
result is, that there is not a vestige of real evidence that the 
true Hebrew Gospel of Matthew (supposing it to have existed) 
was ever seen or used by any of the early Christian writers. 

3. These quotations, however, in the next place, serve to 
show that there existed without doubt a version or versions 
in Hebrew, of a gospel sometimes called the Gospel according 
to Matthew, and at other times according to the Hebrews. 
I say versions, for there appear to have been two — one used 
by the Nazarenes, and the other by the Ebionites — the former 
being the larger, and the latter the same Gospel curtailed 
and abridged. I cannot stay to attempt any description of 
these sects. Sufficient information may be found by those who 
desire it in Bishop Horsley*s Tracts, and Neander*8 Church 
History (vol. 2, page 13). It may be enough to remark, that 
while both of them appear to have departed from the faith, 
the errors of the Ebionites were far more serious and destruc- 
tive : corresponding to this, the version of the Hebrew Gospel 
possessed by the Nazarenes appears to have been more correct 
than that possessed by the Ebionites ; both, however, were 
full of fables and falsehoods, and silly and ridiculous stories. 
There is nothing worse in the apocryphal Tobit and his dog. 
The marked and wide difference between these Hebrew Gospels, 
and the Greek version of Matthew, from the first in use amongst 
the churches, is not only evident from the quotations adduced, 
but is recognised by the very language which the Fathers em- 
ploy regarding it. Jerome tells us that he translated the copy 
that he obtained into Greek and Latin — a very superfluous 
operation — if it were identical with the Greek version in com- 
mon use. Thus Origen speaks of it as "a certain Gospel, 
which is entitled according to the Hebrews, if any one please 
to receive it, not as of authority." Epiphanius speaks of the 
one with which he was acquainted as corrupted and abridged, 
and Jerome speaks doubtingly of its credit. Indeed the dif- 
ference is too obvious at a glance to need formal proof. Some 
of the advocates of the Hebrew original have attempted to 
account for this, by supposing that in course of time the Gk>spel 
had become interpolated and corrupted. But this is an insuffi- 
cient explanation. The work itself having perished, we have 
no other means of judging of what it was, but from the quo- 
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tations which are to be found in the writings of the Fathers, 
and guided by them it seems far more likely that it was a 
spurious compilation, constructed on the basis of Matthew's 
Gospel, than that work merely interpolated. The longest 
quotation, that from Epiphanius, strongly confirms this view 
of the case. And this supposition would sufficiently account 
for the resemblance which Jerome appears to haye detteted, 
between the genuine Gospel and the corrupted yersion. Be 
this as it may, there can be no doubt that this Hebrew yersion 
was a spurious production, full of false and ridiculous fables. 

4. It seems to be uniyersally admitted that the Gospel 
according to Matthew was written and put into circulation 
before the other Gospels. It was the first of the four. Nor 
is any doubt entertained that the present Greek yersion was 
uniyersally acknowledged, at least before the close of the first 
century. It is one of those portions of the New Testament 
about the reception of which no hesitation was eyer entertained 
in any quarter. But on the supposition that the Greek yersion 
was a translation from the Hebrew, at what time, and by 
whom, it was translated, and how as a translation it came at 
so early a period to be receiyed with such unhesitating una- 
nimity by the churches, are matters left in profound mystery : 
any explanation which has been offered on these points is 
lame and unsatisfactory in the extreme. When we remember 
that many narratives of our Lord's life and ministry, some 
of them, no doubt, composed with a good intention, but all 
of them without authority, got into early circulation, — a fact 
to which Luke bears plain testimony, — and that under these 
circumstances, the primitiye churches must haye been yery 
cautious in the adoption of an authorised Gospel, it seems 
most extraordinary that, if the Greek yersion of Matthew be 
a translation, it should haye been so noiselessly and unani- 
mously receiyed, that all notice of the translator and all 
knowledge of the fact should haye gone into obliyion, and 
that eyen the time when, and the circumstances under which, 
this translation was made, should haye escaped obseryation. 

Now these are the true elements by which we must decide 
the question, as to the language in which Matthew wrote his 
Gospel. It seems to me an unwise and a rash course to confine 
ourselves to the mere dicta of the Fathers : we must take in 
the whole facts of the case, and form a cautious and dispas- 
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Bionate judgment. There are, so far as I can see, two views 
which may be entertained on this question. The first is, that 
Matthew wrote his Gospel in the Hebrew tongue — that it was 
subsequently translated into Greek, and in that form received 
by the churches — while the original Hebrew left amongst the 
Jewish Christians became speedily interpolated and corrupted, 
though it continued to the end to retain much of its original 
lineaments. The other is, that Matthew wrote his Gospel in 
Greek — that it was the first Gospel received by the churches— 
that at an early period it was employed as the basis of a spu- 
rious Gospel constructed by certain Judaizing Christians in the* 
Hebrew tongue ; and that these Judaizers in process of time 
circulated the information amongst the Christians, — the more 
successfully from the fact, that with very few exceptions th^ 
were ignorant of Hebrew, — that the Gospel was originally 
written in that language, and so it came to be reported. If 
we adopt the former hypothesis, we are immediately contra- 
dicted by the details of the evidence furnished by the very 
parties on whose authority we rely, and are embarrassed and 
oppressed by a heap of difficulties from which no human inge- 
nuity can deliver us. If the latter, while we have recourse 
to a supposition, possessing the highest probability, from all 
that we know of the early Jewish Christian sects, we preserve 
the testimony of the first churches unimpaired and imcontra- 
dicted, and easily account for the mistakes into which many 
of the Christian authors of that period appear to have fallen. 
There is little room for hesitation as to which of these alter- 
natives ought to be adopted. The latter conmiends itself at 
once to my judgment, as furnishing the true explanation. 

B. (Page 18.) 

The evidence furnished in the writings of the early Christian 
fathers, to the books composing the canon of the New Testa- 
ment, appears to me very decisive. It may be seen at length in 
Lardner's Credibility. The results may be briefly stated, in the 
words of Lardner. In reference to the writings of Clement of 
Rome, who flourished A. D. 96, he thus sums up his testimony. 
"The first epistle to the Corinthians is expressly ascribed to 
Paul. Words of our blessed Lord, found in the gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, and "LuVlc, ?vTe TcecoTssmftuded with a high degree 
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of respect, but without the names of the Evangelists. And 
although, as I have already owned, all these passages are not 
equally important, or clear, yet, I think they are such as 
deserve to be considered whether they are not allusions, (besides 
the Evangelists,) to the Acts of the Apostles, the epistle of 
Paul to the Romans, both the epistles to the Corinthians, the 
epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossiam^ the 
first to the Thessalonians, first and second to Timothy, to Titus, 
the epistle to the Hebrews, the epistle of James, and the first 
and second of Peter." Lard., vol. ii. page 53. In regard to 
the Shepherd of Hermas, A. D. 100, he says : The allusions 
which I have here produced from Hermas relate to these several 
books of the New Testament, the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, 
and John, the Acts, the epistle to the Romans, first and second 
to the Corinthians, the epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, first to the Thessalonians, second to 
Timothy, to the Hebrews, the epistle of James, first and second of 
Peter, the epistles of John, Jude, and the book of the Revelation." 
Lard., voL iL page 72. In regard to Ignatius, A. D. 107, he 
thus speaks : " We may now sum up the testimony of Ignatius. 
And in the first place, he has expressly ascribed the epistle to 
the Ephesians to St. Paul. In the next place, here are plain 
allusions to the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John : whether 
he has alluded to the Gospel of St. Luke is doubtful. The 
other allusions here taken from Ignatius relate to the Acts of 
the Apostles, the epistle to the Romans, the first and second 
to the Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, first to the Thessalonians, second to Timothy, to Titus, 
Philemon, Hebrews, first espistle of Peter, first and third 
epistles of John. And most of these allusions, I apprehend, 
will be allowed manifest.'' Lard., vol. ii. page 93. In respect 
to Polycarp, A. D. 108, he says : "We have then in St. Polycarp, 
quotations of the first epistle to the Corinthians, the epistles 
to the Ephesians and Philippians, and both the epistles to the 
Thessalonians. Words of our Lord found in St. Matthew's and 
St. Luke's Gospels are quoted as spoken by him. And besides 
these, we have references which may be reckoned undoubted 
to the Acts of the Apostles, the epistles to the Romans, first 
and second, to the Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, first and 
second to the Thessalonians, first and second to Timothy, first 
of St. Peter, and first of St. John, and a probable reference 
'26 
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to the epistle to the Hebrews. Those to the epistle to the 
Colossians, and the epistle of St. Jude, are only doubtful." 
Lard., toI. ii. page 109, 8yo edit., 1829. 

Now in relation to this evidence, it may be enough to remark 
that these four individuals, amongst the earliest writers of the 
church, quote every book in the New Testament, and several 
of them many times over ; and when it is remembered that 
all their works extant are contained within a thin octavo 
volume, the reader will be able to form some idea of the 
value and weight of their testimony. It proves not only that 
all the books of the New Testament were at that time acknow- 
ledged by the churches, but that the minds of the pastors were 
so imbued with divine truth, that its phrases and forms of 
expression had become quite familiar to them, and that they 
could not address Christians without naturally and readily 
employing the language and allusions of scripture. This indi- 
cates long use and familiarity, such as demonstrates the re- 
ception for a considerable time previously of the entire New 
Testament as we now have it by the churches. 

C. (Page 20.) 

Supposing Lucian to be the author of the dialogue called 
Philopatris, subjoined to his works, — which, however, is more 
than a matter of dispute, — there are many allusions to, and 
quotations from, the New Testament in that work, which 
cannot be mistaken. They are stated by Lardner, voL viL 
page 285 — 291. So in regard to Gelsus, Lard., voL vii. page 
214 — 242. And in relation to Porphyry, Lard., vol. vii. page 
423 — 437. Of course we are not to expect that we shall find 
in the writings of these opponents of the Gospel, what we meet 
with in the writings of acknowledged Christians. There is not 
that familiarity with scripture indicated by the forms of ex- 
pression which they employ. The New Testament is compara- 
tively a strange book to them. When they quote or allude 
to it, they do it with the view of objecting to it, ridiculing 
the statement, or calling in question the veracity of the nar- 
rator; yet these references are numerous, especially as it 
regards the Crospels, serving to show how well known these 
books were to the enemies of Christianity at that early period. 
Lardner places Celsus about A. D. 176. And it is apparent 
enough from their testimony, that they regarded these books 
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as genuine ; and their eyidenoe bearing on nearly all the books 
of the New Testament, being that of hostile witnesses, is pecu- 
liarly valuable in support of the present canon. 

D. (Page 23.) 

Moses Stuart, in his valuable work on the Hebrews, enters 
at length in the first volume into the question, briefly adverted 
to in the discourse. The result he states in the following 
terms: "We now come to the result of this investigation. 
In the Egyptian and eastern churches there were, it is pro- 
bable, at a pretty early period, some who had doubts whether 
Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, but no considerable 
person or party is definitely known to us who entertained these 
doubts; and it is manifest, from Origen and Eusebius, that 
there was not in that quarter any important opposition to 
the general and constant tradition of the church, that Paul 
did write it. Not a single witness of any considerable respect- 
ability is named, who has given his voice in this part of the 
church for the negative of the question which we are con- 
sidering. What Jerome avers appears to be strictly true, 
viz., ab ecclesiis orientis et ab omnibus retro ecclesiasticis 
Grseci sermonis scriptoribus quasi apostoli Pauli suscipL 

" In the western churches a diversity of opinion prevailed ; 
although the actual quantity of negative testimony that can 
be adduced is not great. Tet the concessions of Jerome and 
Augustine leave no room to doubt the fact, that ih.e predominant 
opinion of the western churches in their times was in the nega- 
tive. In early times we have seen that the case was different, 
when Clement of Rome wrote his epistle, and when the old 
Latin version was brought into circulation; what produced a 
change of opinion in the west, we are left to conjecture. The 
scanty critical and literary records of those times afford us 
no means for tracing the history of it. But this is far from 
being a singular case. Many other changes in the opinions 
of the churches have taken place, which we are for a similar 
reason as little able to trace with any certainty or satisfac- 
tion." 

After attempting to account for it by attributing it to the 
dispute against the Montanists, he thus proceeds: — 

" But whatever may have been the cause that the epistle 
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in question was pretty generally rejected by the churches of 
the west, the fact that it was so cannot be reasonably disputed. 
A majority of these churches, from the latter half of the second 
century to the latter half of the fourth, seem to. luMre been gene- 
rally opposed to receiving this epistle as Paul's, although 
there were some amongst them who did receive it." 

It remains, then, to balance the testimony thus collected 
together and compared. The early testimony is of course 
immeasurably the most important. And there seems to me 
sufficient evidence that this was as general and uniform, in 
the first century after the apostolic age, as in respect to 
many other books of the New Testament, and more so than in 
respect to several. I cannot hesitate to believe that the 
weight of evidence from tradition is altogether preponderant 
in favour of the opinion that Paul was the author of our epistle. 

E. (Page 29.) 

The question, whether any portion of the inspired writings 
belonging to the New Testament canon has been lost, is one of 
some interest. For my own part, I feel I can approach it with 
considerable impartiality. Let it only be proved, and I have 
not the least objection to admit it. I can conceive of circum- 
stances in which an inspired document might have been per- 
mitted to disappear, the purpose for which it was intended 
having been answered. Something of this kind must have 
taken place, as it strikes me, with some of the documents 
connected with the Old Testament. In seeking to determine 
this question, we obtain little help from the early ecclesiastical 
writers. To the New Testament itself we must look, for 
the only means of settling it. As already stated, there are 
only two passages which can be regarded as having any refer- 
ence to this point, and neither of them is very decisive. The 
first occurs in 1 Corinthians v. 9. The words are in the English 
version, " I wrote unto you in an epistle.** And on this state- 
ment many have contended that there is a plain allusion to a 
previous epistle, which no longer exists. But the words hardly 
justify such a conclusion. The sentence, "Ey^a^ wjuTv Iv -ni 
iwi<7ToXff, may far more properly be rendered, I have written to 
you in this epistle. The aorist 'Ey^^ plainly admits of this 
rendering, while, in accordance with the usage of Paul, the 
Iv TH tm<TTo\n is literally "in this epistle;** thus evidently 
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referring to the epistle which he was then writing. And this 
conclusion seems to be confirmed by considerations arising 
from the character of the few double epistles addressed by the 
Apostle Paul to churches, contained in the New Testament. 
The Apostle was too much employed to write letters more than 
was absolutely necessary ; and on looking at the two examples 
of double letters, the one to the Corinthians and the other to the 
Thessalonians, it will be at once apparent that between the 
first and second of the epistles, in both cases, there is an inti- 
mate connexion, insomuch that, had it happened that either oi 
these first epistles had been lost, there would have been no 
difficulty in determining, from the contents of the second, that 
there must have been a preyious epistle. Both in the second 
epistle to the Corinthians, and in the second to the Thessa- 
lonians, the allusions to the first epistle in each case are so 
pointed and numerous, as to leave no doubt in any person's 
mind that it must have existed. But now, had there been 
another epistle to the Corinthians anterior to what stands in 
our New Testament as the first, can we imagine that there 
would have been no further allusion to it than what is con- 
tained in the very doubtful passage already quoted — the more 
especially since, had this passage any such bearing, this sup- 
posed lost epistle must have treated of some of the very subjects 
with which our first epistle is occupied? I confess that this 
appears to me in a high degree improbable, and I therefore con- 
clude, that no such epistle as is contended for was ever written. 

The other passage is found in the epistle to the Colos- 
sians, iv. 16, "that ye likewise read the epistle from Laodicea.'' 
(tav Ik Aoo^txi/af) literally "that from Laodicea." There is no 
doubt a difficulty here, greater than exists in the former case. 
The phrase may either mean, an epistle sent from the Laodi- 
oeans to Paul, or one of Paul's, at that time at Laodicea, and 
to be sent from Laodicea to Colosse. Granmiatically, the 
phrase admits of both meanings. The former, though possible, 
is certainly not likely ; and if the latter is preferred, as I am 
strongly inclined to do, it does not follow that this epistle of 
Paul, tiien at Laodicea, was expressly addressed to the Laodi- 
cean church. It might have been one of the existing epistles — 
that to the Ephesians, for instance, as is supposed, with some 
probability, by more than one able critic. That it refers to a 
lost epistle is most unlikely, from this circumstance, that this 
-26- 
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very notice in the epistle to the Colossians must have attracted 
general attention to the matter, when that epistle was first put 
into circulation — inquiries would have heen made after the docu- 
ment thus pointedly referred to, and in such a case it would have 
been all but impossible that it could have been lost sight of. 
Every candid and thoughtful person must see that this allusion 
in that to the Colossians must have secured the preservation of 
this epistle to the Laodiceans, had any such existed, more 
effectually than of any other of the epistles, not the subject of 
such special remark. It is then most improbable that any such 
epistle could have been lost. Be that as it may, this much is 
certain, that the matter is left in too doubtful a state to 
justify any very positive statement either way. 

F. (Page 63.) 

I am not ignorant that there are some who contend that 
synagogues existed at a much earlier period than my argument 
admits, but on no better ground than on mere Rabbinical fiibles, 
which represent them as existing even so early as the times of 
Abraham ; and with equal truth they might have carried them 
back to a more remote period still, and placed them before the 
flood. The most conclusive reply to these dreams, for they 
are nothing better, is found in the entire silence of the Old 
Testament Scriptures upon the subject — a silence altogether 
inexplicable, if we admit that such places existed. While 
quite aware that any argument from the silence of Scripture 
must be used cautiously, this is just a case in which it bears 
with conclusive force. For let any reader of the Bible reflect 
how often allusions of all kinds occur to the worship of the 
Jews, stated and occasional, and both to the forms observed, 
and to the localities where that worship was offered ; and, with 
this before him, let him ask himself. Is it conceivable that 
there could have been such an entire absence of all reference to 
the synagogue and its peculiar arrangements, except on the sup- 
position that it was unknown within the range of the sacred 
history of the Old Testament? The statement which occurs 
in Psalm Ixxiv. 8, is not an exception to that remark. That 
passage indeed affirms, according to our translation, "They 
have burned up all the synagogues of God in the land." 
Now, even granting that the phrase ''synagogues of God'* 
is correct, it can only refex \.q a short time before 
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the destruction of Jerusalem by the armies of the Chaldeans, 
to which eyent the psalm most undoubtedly relates, as the 
internal eyidence conolusively shows ; and it is one of those 
psalms, therefore, which must have been composed during 
the captivity. But there is strong reason for questioning 
the accuracy of this translation. The original words are 
and may be rendered, with strict pro- 

VTT •• •— ; I T 

priety, " all the sacred places of assembly throughout the land 
and it seems to me evident that these sacred places of assembly 
were, in plain English, the temple and its courts. Moses Stuart, 
in his valuable work on the Old Testament Canon, at page 71, 
(American edition,) assigns very conclusive reasons for so 
regarding it. The term rendered synagogue is plainly applied 
to the temple, in Lament, ii. 6. And in accounting for the 
plural form in the present case, Mr. Stuart observes, "that 
the simple truth of the matter seems to be, that the use of the 
singular or plural, as to a considerable circle of words, was 
a matter left to the choice of the writer." " Substantially, there 
is no difference of meaning between the singular and plural 
forms, where such a usage prevails. The plural may, indeed, 
almost at any time, be used instead of the singular, whenever 
a writer conceives of an object as composite, i.e,, as consisting 
of various parts ; and he has reference to this circumstance in 
the language which he employs. And inasmuch as the temple, 
with all its courts, was a large mass of buildings, the plural 
form might very appropriately be employed to designate it, as 
thus conceived of." In like manner Hengstenberg translates 
the phrase, not so happily, as I think, "places of revelation 
of God," and says of the passage, "we must refer it to the 
sanctuaries, as this word forms the subject throughout the 
whole passage, and especially in the parallel clause. That by 
the places of revelation of Ood we are to understand the 
whole, with all its apartments, is evident from the word 
itself (compare at verse 4), from the whole connexion (compare 
at verse 3), and from the first clause, in which the ' all at once' 
c(»Tesponds to the expression here, 'all in the land." The 
expression all in the land has been incorrectly supposed not 
to be applicable to the temple. The sanctuaries in Jerusalem 
were all the places of revelation of God that were in the land ; and 
the circumstance, that when the temple was destroyed, there wab 
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not another such place to be found, must have peculiarly 
aggravated the pain which an Israelite felt, and was a proof 
of the extent to which God's honour was at stake, and his 
interests endangered." Even Yenema, who translates the 
phrase by synagogues, does not contend for their existence 
before the Babylonish captivity ; but, while speaking of the 
time when the psalm was composed as uncertain, accounts 
for the mention of synagogues, even were the date of the psahn 
as early as the time of David, on the supposition that the 
prophet could have been enabled to foresee what would have 
taken place in the future, while the phrase was sufBciently 
significant to be applied to the sacred places at that time 
existing. His words are, ''Ex quo tamen colligendum non est 
synagogas temporibus antiquioribus jam fuisse ; cum incertum 
sit tempus quo Ps. est compositus etsi tempore Davidis 
poeta in visione seque praevidere potuit ejusmodi loca turn 
futura, ac reliqua fata, hie repraesentata quse nomine generali 
conventum Dei apte insignire potuit, quipe suo tempore satis 
recepto de locis sacris in genere.'' The Septuagint, with which 
the Vulgate agrees, has another rendering. The former having 
veia-aa- rag iogra; rm 9(ov ama rSf; yng "all the sacred festivals in 
the land;" and the latter, "omnes dies festos dei a terra"— giv- 
ing the same meaning. This would require the preceding verb, 

pjnu; to be taken in the sense of abolish, cause to cease, of 

which it is barely susceptible. The result is, that this passage 
in the Psalms affords no support to the idea that synagogues 
existed previously to the captivity. 

It does not seem difficult to account for the origin of these 
synagogues. Nothing seems. more natural than to suppose 
that the pious Jews, when captives far from their own land, 
would have felt it necessary to assemble together in companies, 
as convenience and opportunity permitted, for prayer and 
devout intercourse. Deprived of the temple service, they 
would the more prize those means of worship which their 
circumstances allowed ; and no doubt the perusal of the law 
and the prophets would form a part of such services. In this 
way, their piety would have been maintained, and the hope 
of returning mercy and of better days would have been kept 
alive. And what more natural than that, on their return to 
their own land, they would have continued, extended, and 
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reduced to some settled order, services similar to those which 
had been productive of such decided benefits to them when 
captives in a strange land ? And may we not believe that God, 
through Ezra, and the prophets who acted with him, gave his 
sanction to these arrangements, and that from that time the 
synagogue worship prevailed throughout the land? This has 
ever appeared to me the reasonable account of the matter, 
and most in accordance with all the certain information on the 
subject which we possess. 

G. (Page 64.) 

Dr. Wordsworth, in his Lectures on the Canon, published, in 
1848, attempts a vindication of the employment of the Apocry- 
pha in the services of the English church, which has, at least, 
the merit of originality. The fourth lecture in the volume is 
occupied with this subject, and the course of argument pursued 
is so extraordinary, and contains so much objectionable matter, 
that the attempt to furnish the needful correction would occupy 
far more space than could be conveniently embraced in a note. 
I can only glance at one or two particulars. 

The advantages of adopting the apocryphal writings, and 
using them as the Church of England does, are thus described : 
"Thus she (the Church of England) is truly Catholic. She 
communicates with the one holy and universal Church of 
Christy of all times, and of all places. Thus also she is truly 
a Missionary Church — for she is enabled to hold intercourse 
with Jew and Gentile, and to bring them both unto Christ. 
Thus, like the great Apostle, she may say, *I am made all 
tM/ufs to aU mertf that J might by all means save some J " 

Let us look at these statements for a moment. 

According to the first. The Church of England is truly 
Catholic, "by reading and revering the Apocryphal Books." 
In this way, as the same writer expresses it elsewhere, "she 
maintains her sacred fellowship with the Church Catholic, 
which has so long read and received them. She loves and 
lives in the past.'* What the precise meaning of the last 
clause is, I do not quite comprehend. It seems very like a piece 
of solemn and high-sounding mysticism, to tickle weak minds. 
But let that pass. The substance of this statement, if I under- 
stand it, is this, that no body of Christians can hold fellowship 
with the Church Catholic, unless they not only sincerely main- 
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tain what the inspired writers authoritatively enjoin, but also 
adopt whatever opinions and practices characterised the church 
for some centuries — how many, is not affirmed — after the 
introduction of the gospel dispensation. In other words, it 
is not the authoritative teaching of the inspired Apostles, by 
which we are to determine what constitutes the true basis of 
Catholic communion, but this teaching in connexion with the 
sayings and observances of the Primitive Church. If that 
church, or, as I should say, these churches, erred, a very pos- 
sible case, nay a matter of absolute certainty, in this very 
business, to say nothing of other particulars, we cannot have 
fellowship with them, except wo follow them in their errors. 
I know that it is taken for granted by Dr. Wordsworth, that 
these churches did not err; from the very thought of such 
a thing he instinctively recoils. He does not formally attempt 
to show, that the objections urged against the apocryphal books 
are destitute of force— that the false doctrine and silly fables 
contained in them are not inconsistent with inspired truth — 
or that, although not inspired, their use for the edification 
of Christians has received apostolic sanction. He does none 
of these things. He, however, seems to think that their very 
use by the primitive churches is proof sufficient, that it is 
a right and a proper thing for the churches to read them as 
Scripture, the very in^rfections, few and slight as they are, 
which belong to them, serving as a foil to set off the perfection 
of the really inspired books. In short, there seems no doubt 
that Dr. Wordsworth's principle is nothing else than the old 
Popish and Tractarian principle — the quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus. And, I suppose, he would not hesitate 
openly to avow it. The Doctor has a great horror of schism, 
and to avoid it he contends for the devout reading of the 
Apocrypha. Strange that he should not perceive that he is 
directly adopting a schismatical course, inasmuch as, by fol- 
lowing the early church in these practices, he is in fact 
abandoning true apostolic principle and practice; aye, and 
he is not consistent with himself, unless he goes much further, 
and follows observances still more unscriptural. Strange 
Catholicity, which requires its abettors to turn their backs 
on the Apostles. 

The other point is still more singular. Dr. Wordsworth 
tells us, that t\ie&e a^ocT^^^^ t«^4vel^ are necessary 
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to constitute the Church of England a Missionary Church. 
This is certainly a very odd notion. There is no account- 
ing for the whimsies of the human mind; but it surely 
woulc^ not have occurred to ordinary Christians that the 
Apocrypha had anything to do with the conversion of the 
Chinese or Hindoos to the Christian faith. Nor is the con- 
nexion between the two very apparent. On examining, how- 
ever, Dr. Wordsworth's statements, it would seem that the 
idea which he attaches to the phrase Missionary Church is 
peculiar. He does not mean a church under the potent influ- 
ence of principles which prompt to missionary exertions, and 
actually engaged in diffusing the gospel amongst Pagan 
nations, but something very different. His theory, as far as 
one may gather it from his lecture, may be thus stated : — 
The Church of England, including the Scottish and American 
Episcopal Churches, is the true Church Catholic. He does 
not, indeed, affirm this in so many words. When he should 
say it plainly, he halts and hesitates ; but that seems clearly 
his meaning. All Jews, on the one hand, and (Gentiles, that 
is to say, members of the Greek and Romish Churches, on 
the other, are to be brought into this one Catholic Church. 
And she is a Missionary Church, not because she is putting' 
forth any palpable effort to that en^ for no such effort is 
discoverable, but because, from the position which she assigns 
to the Apocrypha, she can please the Jew, by showing him 
what he admits as Scripture, and please also the Gentile, by 
exhibiting what he acknowledges as the word of God. This, 
at least, has the merit of novelty, but I may be permitted to 
express my suspicion whether practically it will be found of 
much utility. 

Such are Dr. Wordsworth's apologies for the use of the 
Apocrypha by the English Church, accompanied with the most 
extravagant laudation of the denomination to which he belongs. 
According to him, the Church of England ''is endued with a 
prudent, patient, and charitable spirit," — is distinguished "for 
her Christian quietness." "To her especially belongs the 
solemn duty and high privilege of maintaming and propa- 
gating the gospel; and if she be true to herself, in holdmg fast 
what she has received, and in working out her own system 
without fear and compromise, she will enjoy the favour of the 
Most High, and be a glory and bleasinj^ \^ tba "woitV^. ksA 
this felicity ia mainly due to her forbea-Tmc© ^.tA 
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in not allowing herself to be betrayed by impatient irritation 
against error into the abandonment of ancient truth." And 
much to the same effect. The only surprise is, that any man 
of ordinary sense could have had the courage to pen any thing 
so extrayagant. 

H. (Page 72.) 

There are two comparatiyely recent works on the subject of 
inspiration, which have already obtained considerable circula- 
tion, and which, from the celebrity of the authors, wiD pro- 
bably exert no small influence on the views in relation to the 
present question which many may be led to entertain. I allude 
to the "Confessions of an Inquiring Spuit,'* by the late Samuel 
T. Coleridge ; and " The Philosophy of Religion," by J. D. MorelL 
The acknowledged ability of both these writers is likely to 
secure for their speculations a degree of currency far beyond 
the ordinary productions of the day, and will, in all probability, 
bring them into favour with the rising educated mind of the 
community. On these accounts it is the more important that 
their writings should undergo a candid and fair, but withal a 
rigid examination. To this the authors themselves cannot with 
propriety object. In offering a few strictures on their theories 
of inspiration, I do not think it needful to dwell on the credit 
which ought to be given them for honesty and conscientiousness 
in the formation and statement of their opinions. Doubtless 
they have confidence in the soundness of the views which they 
have formed ; and in submitting them to public investigation, 
we can have no reason to question that they have been influenced 
by a desire to promote the interests of true religion. All this 
ought to be frankly conceded. I quite admit the unfairness of 
classing these authors with a mass of foreign writers, indiscri- 
minately brought together, with the spirit of many of whom it 
would be most unjust to regard them as sympathising, and the 
design of whose writings they may decidedly condemn. That 
they have been so treated cannot be disputed, and of this they 
have with justice loudly complained. At the same time it is 
not to be denied, that if the principles of these individuals, or 
indeed of any other, manifestly involve consequences of a dis- 
astrous character, it is a fair and legitimate procedure to prove 
this — to show that they tend, by inevitable necessity, to the 
production of evil reawW.*. lYve^ Tavj xtfst be prepared to 
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acknowledge this tendency — the consequences in question may 
be expressly repudiated, and even viewed with dismay ; still, if 
it can be clearly demonstrated that they are plainly involved in 
the principles, it is perfectly right to adopt this course, and to 
expose the unsoundness of the principles, from their proved 
consequences. 

I am far from thinking that the views of inspiration 
expounded by Mr. Coleridge are identical with those of Mr. 
Morell. In some aspects they may nearly coincide ; yet there 
are obvious differences between them, which make it absolutely 
necessary to consider them separately. Nothing but confusion 
can arise by regarding them as one ; nor, by this course, will it 
be possible to avoid doing injustice to both. 

I may begin with the views expounded in the ** Confessions 
of an Inquiring Spirit." There may be some difBculty in giving, 
within brief compass, a correct statement of what Mr. Coleridge 
really held. Nowhere do we find a clear and complete expo- 
sition of his opinions on this subject. The character of his 
mind forbade this. There are few authors often more difficult 
to imderstand. There is such a love of distinction about him — 
such a tendency to refined abstraction, that frequently, instead 
of throwing light upon the subject which he may be discussing, 
he involves it in such mistiness and obscuration as thoroughly 
baffles apprehension. It has become fashionable to read and 
admire his writings. There are few who care to admit that 
they do not understand him. It seems like a humiliating con- 
fession of one's own incapacity. But there are numerous 
passages in his works so obscure, that the very attempt to put 
the thought in other language, would be enough to convince 
the reader that he has been dealing with a fog. *' The Confes- 
sions of an Inquiring Spirit" is by much the plainest of Mr. 
Coleridge's productions with which I am acquainted. It is not, 
however, without his characteristic faults. The very opulence 
of his mind betrays him. Where plainness and distinctness are 
above all things necessary, he frequently forgets himself, and 
launches forth with a copiousness of imagery which it requires 
no small mental effort to set aside, so as to get a firm hold 
of the doctrine or principle which he means to enunciate. 
Examples of this might easily be produced, were it necessary. 
Nor do I think that the lengthened Note, by Mr. Coleridge's 
son, given at the close of the book, in f lucidation and defence 
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of his father's theory of inspiration, throws much light on the 
Letters. There are some very questionable statements in that 
note, in which Mr. Coleridge himself, had he been alive, would 
not, in all probability, have concurred. He was the last man to 
have been satisfied with annotations on his writings, however 
friendly and able the pen might have been from whom tbey 
emanated. 

I must then try to give, in a short space, as fair a view of 
his theory of inspiration as I am able, appending such remarks 
as may exhibit, in mere outline, some of the objections to which 
it is justly exposed. The subject, I feel, is a tempting one ; I 
must, however, remember that I am writing, not a volume^ but 
a note. There is a considerable number of points introduced in 
confirmation of his scheme, which I must either pass by alto- 
gether, or notice in some other connexion. I must confine 
myself to the principles and main features of his theory. 

The seventh letter contains a kind of recapitulation of his 
views, and from it the following passage may be selected, con- 
taining the substance of his statement on this subject. 

''The main error of which (the doctrine of verbal inspi- 
ration, ) consists in the confounding of two distinct conceptions 
— the revelation by the Eternal Word, and the actuation of the 
Holy Spirit. The former, indeed, is not always or necessarily 
united with the latter, and yet being ordinarily, and only not 
always so united, the term inspiration has acquired a double 
sense. First, the term is used in the sense of information 
miraculously communicated, by voice or vision ; and secondly, 
where, without any sensible addition or infusion, the writer or 
speaker uses and applies his existing gifts of power and know- 
ledge, under the predisposing, aiding, and directing actuation 
of God's Holy Spirit. Now, between the first sense, that is, 
inspired revelation, and the highest degree of that grace and 
communion with the Spirit, which the Church, under all circum- 
stances, and every regenerate member of the Church of Christ, 
is permitted to hope, and instructed to pray for, there is a 
positive difference of kind— a chasm, the pretended overleaping 
of which constitutes imposture, or betrays insanity. Of the 
first kind are the Law and the Prophets, no jot or tittle of which 
can pass unfulfilled, and the substance and last interpretation 
of which passes not away; for they wrote of Christ, and 
shadowed out tlie evet\aatm% '^X.mXJBL w^rd to the 
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second, neither the holj writers — the so-called Hagiogi:aphi — 
themselves, nor any fair interpretations of Scripture, assert any 
such absolute diversity, or enjoin the belief of any greater dif- 
ference of degree, than the experience of the Christian world, 
grounded on, and growing with, the comparison of these 
Scriptures with other works holden in honour by the Churches, 
has established. And this difference I admits and doubt not 
that it has in every generation been rendered evident, to as 
many as read these Scriptures under the gracious influence 
of the spirit in which they were written. 

" But, alas ! this is not sufficient ; this cannot but be vague 
and unsufficing to those with whom the Christian religion is 
wholly objective, to the exclusion of all its corresponding sub- 
jectivity. It must appear vague, I say, to those whose Chris- 
tianity, as a matter of belief, is wholly external, and, like the 
objects of sense, common to all alike — altogether historical, 
an opus operatum — its existing and present operancy in no 
respect differing from any other fact in history." Page 93. 

After pointing out what he believes to have been the evil con- 
sequences of this, Mr. Coleridge proceeds ; ** The final resource 
was to restore what ought never to have been removed — 
the correspondent subjective, that is the assent and confirma- 
tion of the Spirit, promised to all true believers, as proved and 
manifested in the reception of such decision by the Church 
Universal, in all its rightful members." 

A few more quotations will be necessary, to bring out his 
views with distinctness. At page 10 is the following state- 
ment, speaking of the scriptures. "And need I say that I have 
met everywhere more or less copious sources of truth and 
power and purifying influences — that I have found words for 
my inmost thoughts, songs for my joy, utterances for my 
hidden griefs, and pleadings for my shame and my feebleness ? 
In short, whatever ^/t</5 me bears witness for itself that it has 
proceeded from a Holy Spirit, even from the same Spirit wMch, 
remaining in itself, yet regenerateth all other powers, and in all 
ageSf entering into holy souls, maketh tliem friends of^ God and 
prophets. 

Again ; " though the origin of the words even, as of the 
miraculous acts, be supernatural, yet the former once uttered 
— the latter once having taken their place among the phe- 
nomena of the senses, the futhful recording of the same does 
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not of itself imply or seem to require any supernatural work- 
ing, other than as all truth and goodness are such. In the 
books of Moses, and once or twice in the prophecy of Jeremiah, 
I find it indeed asserted that not only the words were given, 
but the recording of the same enjoined by the special command 
of Qodf and doubtless executed under the special guidance of 
the Biyine Spirit ; as to all such passages, therefore, there can 
be no dispute ; and all others in which the words are by the 
sacred historians declared to have been the Word of the Lord 
supematurally communicated, I receive as such, with a degree 
of confidence proportioned to the confidence required of me by 
the writer himself, and to the claims which he himself makes 
on my belief." Page 16. 

Again; "the truth revealed through Christ has its evidence 
in itself, and the proof of its divine authority in its fitness to 
our nature and needs — the clearness and cogency of this proof 
being proportionate to the degree of self-knowledge in each 
individual hearer ... What you find therein (in the Bible) coin- 
cident with your pre-established convictions, you will of course 
recognise as the revealed Word ; while as you read the recorded 
workings of the Word and the Spirit in the minds, lives, and 
hearts of spiritual men, the influence of the same Spirit on 
your own being, and the conflicts of grace and infirmity in 
your own soul, will enable you to discern and to know, in and 
by what spirit they spake and acted, as far at least as shall 
be needful for you, and in the times of your need." Page 63. 

These passages, although far from giving a full view of 
Mr. Coleridge's scheme, may be sufficient for our present 
purpose. A variety of particulars are found in different parts 
of these letters of a highly objectionable character, to which 
I do not think it necessary to allude, as they are rather illus- 
trations than essential features of the scheme. The theory 
exhibited in the extracts which I have given, mistakes the 
proper object of inspiration — rests on a distinction altogether 
imaginary — is loaded with manifold inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions, and recognises a principle as a test of inspiration 
which reverses the proper order of things — is altogether un- 
certain in its results, and is calculated to give sanction to 
the wildest practical delusions. I can do little more within 
the compass of this note than present a brief illustration of 
each of these points. 
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1. The scheme now under consideration indicates a strange 
misconception of the proper object of inspiration. So far as 
I understand it, inspiration is represented as required only for 
those higher truths in relation to the character and govern- 
ment of God which have a bearing on salvation. To all other 
parts of the word of God, inspiration in the proper sense of 
the term is expressly denied. This seems plainly the drift of 
the entire letters/ and in the third in particular it is brought 
out in strong relief. But is this a correct view of the matter? 
Is it so that inspiration is exclusively confined to what relates 
to the divine character and purposes ? Is the rest of scripture 
ccftnposed under no higher influence than is common to spiritual 
men in all ages of the church ? Nothing appears to me more 
erroneous, nay, in more direct opposition to the statements of 
scripture itself. I am far from disputing the positive part of 
Mr. Coleridge's theory. All Christians acknowledge that we 
owe to divine inspiration all the correct information which 
we possess, respecting the character of God, and the way of 
salvation through Christ. But is this all? Assuredly not. 

The Bible may be said, with as much truth, to be a revela- 
tion of the character and condition of man, as of the character 
and proceedings of God. It is true that what relates to the 
latter comes immediately from heaven, while the materials for 
the correct exhibition of the former are found amongst men 
upon earth. Tet, however abundant these materials may be, 
such is the blindness which sin has occasioned in men, that had 
they been left to themselves they never would have understood 
the facts of man's spiritual history aright, nor have discerned 
the condition in which these facts place him. Nor is this mere 
conjecture. It is established by the most overwhelming evi- 
dence. The world everywhere, beyond the range of revelation, 
amongst the learned and unlearned, the civilised and the 
savage alike, teems with proof in support of this truth. Uni- 
versal experience furnishes its confirming testimony. Every- 
where, indeed, there was a sense of misery and a feeling of 
want ; but whence this misery sprung, and how it was to be 
alleviated — what these wants precisely were, and how they 
might be supplied — what was the real character of man, and 
how it could be improved — were questions, to all practical 
purposes enveloped in the profoundest mystery. Inspiration 
was as needful to give a true interpretation of the spiritual 
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character and condition of man, to disclose what he is, and 
what he needs, as to unfold the character and goyemment of 
the blessed God. 

Nor is this all. When man is brought under the power of 
spiritual principle, it is of high importance to know how that 
principle should operate, to point out its legitimate effects, to 
separate between the good and the evil, and, above all, to exhibit 
aocuratelj and truthfully sound spiritual experience, in dis- 
tinction from the spurious and the false ; and thus to supply, 
in the manifold forms which varying circumstances require, 
instruction for the guidance and encouragement of the pious 
in all succeeding times. How incompetent the mere human 
historian is for the effective performance of this work, all past 
history proves. It needs a higher wisdom than man possesses, 
to exhibit with precise accuracy the legitimate effects of divine 
truth, and the healthful operation of divine principle. Even 
with all the advantages which the word of God puts within our 
reach, it is surprising how large an amount of spurious expe- 
rience is found amongst Christians everywhere, and how strong 
and constant is the tendency to self-deception in religion. There 
is a necessity for some sure guidance in this matter — such 
guidance as the Spirit of inspiration can alone furnish. It is 
no easy matter to describe, truthfully and accurately, what is 
passing within us; and had the work of delineating spiritual 
religion in its living manifestation been left to man, unaided, 
it would most certainly have been marred by innumerable 
infirmities and mistakes, and might perhaps have given sanc- 
tion to some of the most pernicious practical errors. 

Need I attempt to show how entirely the word of God 
accords with these views? Does any one require to be told 
that on the very passages of the Old Testament, the inspiration 
of which Mr. Coleridge denies, the Apostle rests his strongest 
evidence of the nature and extent of human depravity? and 
from historical statements, which are in the letters similarly 
treated, he adduces examples — sometimes with the view of 
warning Christians against the commission of sin, and at other 
times of encouraging them in their spiritual warfare. An 
instance of the first wc have in the third chapter of the Romans, 
in which the Apostle quotes passages from the Psalms in proof 
of the universality of human depravity. And that these quo- 
tations are dealt with as inspired scripture the phraseology 
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of the Apostle plainly shows. "Now we know," is his state- 
ment, "that whatsoever the law (using that term in its most 
extensive sense) saith, it saith to them that are under the 
law." Instances of the latter are frequent. Take for example 
the allusions which occur in 1 Oor. x. 1 — 10, to a variety of facts 
in the history of Israel during their sojourn in the wilderness, 
and respecting which the Apostle says, in the 11th verse, 
"Now all these things happened unto them for ensaoiples, and 
they are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of 
the world are come." And what is Hebrews xi. but a refer- 
ence to a great variety of historical facts recorded in the 
Old Testament^ in illustration of spiritual principle, for the 
encouragement of the church in all succeeding times? And 
can it be doubted that they are adduced as records composed 
under the immediate guidance of the Spirit of God, for perma- 
nent practical purposes ? Is not the very phraseology employed 
in reference to them an evidence of this ? And what higher 
proof can be required that one object of inspiration is to afford 
plain exhibitions of what human nature is, and of the mode 
in which spiritual principle is found to operate for the instruc- 
tion and support of the church? Is not this, in its place, 
essential to the attainment of the divine purposes in the sal- 
vation of men ? Can we question that inspiration is as neces- 
sary in relation to this, as in relation to what is esteemed 
higher truth ? It may, indeed, be affirmed, that the use which 
the Apostle makes of these particulars does not prove that 
those parts of Scripture in which they are found have been 
given by inspiration, even although the terms in which the 
Apostle refers to them, and the authority which he ascribes to 
them, are such as are alone due to what is inspired, in the 
highest sense of the phrase. But Is this anything else than 
mere hardihood of assertion ? It is just unscrupulously fling- 
ing away evidence, that wo may cleave to our own precoa- 
ceived opinions. 

The theory of Mr. Coleridge, then, labours under a fatal 
defect, inasmuch as he completely misapprehends, to a con- 
siderable extent, the intention of inspiration— limits it without 
necessity, and keeps out of view at least one main end which 
Scripture contemplates, and for the safe and effectual accom- 
plishment of which inspiration is indispensable. 

2. In the next place, the theory under consideration involves 



a distinction in regard to the kind of influence under which 
different portions of the Bible have been composed, for which 
not only no satisfactory eyidence has been adduced, but none 
even exists. At the foundation of this scheme stands the 
distinction between what Mr. Coleridge calls "the reyelation 
by the Eternal Word," and "the actuation of the Holy Spirit," 
meaning by the former what is supernatural and miraculous 
— what is* generally understood by inspiration — and by the 
latter that ordinary gracious spiritual operation which all 
Christians in common enjoy. The law (or, as I understand 
the general statements of the letters, those portions of what 
is known as the law, which are introduced by some such 
formula as, the Lord spake,) and the prophets are, properly 
speaking, the "revelation by the Eternal Word." All the rest 
of the Scriptures are the result of the "actuation of the Holy 
Spirit," which, although loosely called inspiration, is in fact 
no inspiration at all. Now we naturally enquire, What is the 
ground for this distinction? On what evidence does it rest? 
Are there any statements of the word of God which recognise 
it? We ask these questions in vain. The truth is, there is 
not a single statement, nor the semblance of one, which affords 
the slightest support to it. All existing evidence disproves it. 
Nor is there any thing in the shape of formal argument offered 
in support of this opinion. It is a mere gratis dictum, some- 
what oracularly propounded. 

It may be, perhaps, contended, that the objections taken to 
particular passages in the course of these letters, — as, for 
instance, the song of Deborah, what are supposed to be the 
obvious mistakes in the statement of numbers in the book of 
Chronicles, and other matters of a like nature, — are meant to 
specify the grounds on which this distinction is defended. 
But can this be maintained for a moment? Can any number 
of particular objections of this character justify a procedure, 
which practically cuts off a large portion of the word of God, 
and consigns it to a place on a level with any other merely 
human composition? Can objections of this kind be justly 
regarded as carrying with them effects so sweeping and simi- 
mary ? At this rate, it would be easy to set aside the whole 
Bible. Indeed, I do not see why these objections may not bear 
with equal force against the law and the prophets, as against 
tho other portions of tYiQ 1 qah hardly believe that Mr. 



Coleridge designs to sustain the distinction for which he pleads 
on this ground ; but if not on this, it is difficult to perceive on 
what it does rest. It is nothing better than a bald assertion, 
as destitute of authority as of proof, and scarcely consistent 
with the reverence which Mr. Coleridge so seriously professes 
for the word of God. I do not doubt the sincerity of these 
professions. I only question their consistency with the course 
which he has chosen to pursue. His theory seems to evince 
a determination to make his own unsupported opinion the test 
by which the character of various portions of the word of God 
is to be settled. Certainly something more is necessary, to 
secure the admission of a distinction attended with such fatal 
consequences, than any thing produced in the " Confessions of 
an Inquiring Spirit." 

3. The theory is moreover loaded with inconsistencies and 
contradictions, which no ingenuity can by possibUity reconcile. 
The limits to which I am necessarily restricted in this note 
prevent me from doing more than stating, with all possible 
brevity, a very few of them. Take the following examples. 

''In answer to the question, Why should I not believe the 
scriptures throughout dictated in word and thought by an 
infallible intelligence ?... earnestly do I answer... Because the 
doctrine in question petrifies at once the whole body of Holy 
Writ, with all its harmonies and symmetrical gradations — the 
flexile and the rigid — the supporting hard and the clothing 
soft — the blood tvhich is the life — the .intelligencing nerves, 
and the rudely woven but soft and springy cellular substance 
in which all are embedded and lightly bound together. This 
breathing organism, this glorious panharmonicont which I had 
seen stand on its feet as a man, and with a man's voice given 
to it, the Doctrine in question turns at once into a colossal 
Memnon's head, a hollow passage for a voice — a voice that 
mocks the voices of many men, and speaks in their names; 
and yet is but one voice and the same — no man uttered it, 
and never in a human heart was it conceived." And much 
to the same effect, to the close of the third letter. 

The whole of this passage is highly metaphorical and 
strongly expressed. It indicates decided objection against what 
is — unhappily, as I think — called the doctrine of verbal inspi- 
ration. I do not at present inquire whether the objections, 
according to the representations of Mr. Coleridge, urged 
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against this view of inspiration, would be deemed fair by those 
who entertain it. I strongly suspect that their justice would 
be all but uniyersally disowned. Be this as it may, I take 
them as they are expressed by Mr. Coleridge. Of course it 
is not to be expected that a person, entertaining such strong 
objections against — if you will — this kind of inspiration, 
should admit that any portion of Scripture has been so com- 
municated, — should be, as he describes it, a mere Memnon's 
head, and put in so rigid and lifeless a form. But Mr. Cole- 
ridge does so. Thus at least I understand the statement which 
occurs at page 15. He there says, **I receire willingly the 
truth of the history, namely, that the word of the Lord did 
come to Samuel, to Isaiah, to others; and that the words 
which gave utterance to the same are faithfully recorded. But 
though the origin of the words, eyen as of the miraculous acts, 
be supernatural, yet the former once uttered, the latter once 
haying taken their place among the phenomena of the senses, 
the faithful recording of the same does not of itself imply, 
or seem to require, any supernatural working other than as 
all truth and goodness are such. In the books of Moses, and 
once or twice in the prophecies of Jeremiah, I find it indeed 
asserted, that not only the words are giyen, but the recording 
of the same, enjoined by the special command of God, and 
doubtless executed under the special guidance of the divine 
Spirit. As to all such passages, therefore, there can be no 
dispute." 

Now if this is not an admission of verbal inspiration, it 
seems impossible to understand its meaning. There is a dis- 
tinction, it is true, mentioned between the two classes of pas- 
sages, as referred to in the aboye extract^ but a distinction of 
no material consequence ; it amounts to nothing. It would not 
be difficult to show that the reason why the words were given 
in the latter case under the guidance of the Spirit, hold equally 
good in the former. And when it is considered how large a 
portion of Scripture the statement quoted above fairly em- 
braces, one can hardly avoid feeling some surprise at the 
admission, dr fail to notice its gross inconsistency with the 
general tenour and express statements of the letter. Surely 
Mr. Coleridge would never have maintained, with his eyes 
open on the Scriptures, that the words being recorded under 
the guidance of the Spirit obliterated all the varieties of 
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style and expression between Moses, Jeremiah, &c. He was 
too good a critic, and, I believe, too honest a man, to do this. 
And this being so, ought not the slightest reflection to have 
convinced him that his objections against the system with 
which he finds fault are, to say the least, greatly exaggerated. 
One is tempted to ask, Gould Mr. Coleridge have been aware 
of the consequences of his own admission ? Did it never strike 
him that it involved the destruction of his own theory? He, 
surely, never would have affirmed, that with these large por- 
tions of Scripture he had no sympathy — "that he only listened 
to them with awe and fear, but likewise in perplexity and 
confusion of spirit." It is no presumption to say that nothing 
of the kind happened in his case — that he no doubt read those 
portions of Scripture with interest, and felt himself healthily 
stirred and moved by them, just as by any other portion which 
might have been selected. And, if so, why did not Mr. 
Coleridge perceive that the scheme of inspiration which he 
labours to overthrow was, at least, free from the objections 
which his imagination had conjured up against it ? No explana- 
tion can save these statements from manifest contradiction. 

Again, it is part of the theory, as we have seen, that inspira- 
tion, in the proper sense of the term, belongs exclusively to 
the law and the prophets — or at least to those passages in 
which it is affirmed, with some variety of expression, that 
God spake by the mouth of the individual, while the Hagio- 
graphy, as a whole, is just as distinctly asserted to have been 
composed by no higher influence than is possessed by all truly 
spiritual men — in other words, its inspiration is formally 
denied. Now, one of the leading books of the Hagiography 
is the book of Psalms. It invariably occupies a leading place 
in this division of the sacred writings, insomuch that the term 
Psalms is given to the Hagiography. Luke xxiv. 44. Nothing 
is more certain than that many of the psalms possess the 
highept prophetic character. They contain convincing internal 
evidence of this, corroborated by plain and repeated testimonies 
from our Lord and his apostles. Several of its statements are 
expressly attributed to the Holy Ghost, and its inspiration is 
all but universally admitted; yet on Mr. Coleridge's theory, 
its inspiration is distinctly ignored, and without scruple set 
aside. We have thus, in the case of the Psalms, Mr. Coleridge's 
rule, — that what is directly ascribed to God as the author is 
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is a principol pan. 

Onee more; it is ^ain, from a rt JWwt wliieii oeeim in 
the sixth letter, that Mr. Coleridge has ^edal objection 
against the inspiration of those Psafans in vhieh Dtarid is 
represented as inroking the bitterest curses against his ene- 
mies. He does not, indeed, specify those Psalms particnlariy. 
bvt be dearljinclodes all of this character in one category; and 
it is erident that he regards them as the utterances of DtsTid's 
prirate personal feelings. But why so ? Is this a correct riew 
of the case ? That many of the Psalms, if not all, possessing 
this character, are prc^hetic, and that therefore the denunci- 
ations contained in them are special manifestations of the 
dirine displeasure against the enemies of God, seems to me 
obrions enough, and is a riew of the case which has receiyed 
in sereral instances apostolic sanction. Now if this be so, and 
if the language of these Psalms is to be regarded as oondusiye 
proof of their non-inspiration, I do not see with what con- 
sistency Mr. Coleridge can admit the inspiration of a large 
portion of the prophetic writings, in which the most awful 
judgments are denounced against the enemies of God. I need 
not adduce examples ; they are found in the writings of almost 
erery one of the prophets. Nor do I see how he could admit 
the language attributed to our blessed Lord himself, uttered 
against the Scribes and Pharisees. 

These are only a few instances of the practical contradictions 
which this scheme seems to me to involve. I need not carry 
the examination further in this direction. Enough, I trust, has 
been said to show that it is beset with difficulties and contra- 
dictions which there are no means of removing. 

4. And lastly, I may remark, that the main principle which 
Mr. Coleridge lays down, as a means of testing what in the 
word of God is really inspired, reverses the proper order of 
things, is, as stated by him, most uncertain in its results, and 
may be made to afford direct encouragement to the wildest 
anaticism. I speak of the main principle, because in truth 
there are two principles named by him ; the first being, that to 
whatever is attached the phrase, thus saith the Lord, or any 
similar formula, inspiration belongs; and the other, that 
"whatever finds mo," as he expresses it, ^'brings with it an 
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irresistible evidence of its having proceeded from the Holy 
Spirit.'' The latter means, as I take it, that whatever speaks 
to the moral nature, and truly corresponds to the inward wants 
and longings of man, is divine. And this last is evidently 
the more general principle, and has the more sweeping appli- 
cation. 

Now this is a principle which, as thus exhibited, reverses 
the proper order of things. That the phrase " whatever finds 
me, in the greatest depths of my being," is just another mode 
of expressing that inward experimental feeling which ever 
results from the belief of the truth, is plain. All Christians 
acknowledge, that there is a correspondence between the objec- 
tive truth in the Bible and the subjective state of mind which 
that truth, when believed, produces ; and to this the language 
of Mr. Coleridge seems to refer. But it is self-evident, that the 
state of mind in question is, and can only be, the result of the 
belief of the truth. On this rule, therefore, the belief of the 
truth becomes the means of testing its inspiration. The natural 
process is just in this way reversed. We come to the knowledge 
of what is inspired, only after we have believed in the truth as 
inspired. It comes to this. I am not denying the value of 
the internal evidences. I acknowledge their importance. I 
cheerfully admit that every true believer has the witness in 
himself of the truth of the gospel ; but then, I contend that 
the particular branch of these evidences which stands con- 
nected with personal experience, can never precede the admis- 
sion of the inspiration of the Bible, but must in all cases follow 
the saving reception of divine truth. Before the inward expe- 
rience can exist, the question of inspiration is practically settled, 
and that experience only confirms, though nearly always, I 
admit, with prodigious force, the previous decision. The truth 
is, that the scripture, and — were such a thing possible — any 
other divine revelation, must present its credentials with its first 
proposal to us ; and these credentials must in the very nature 
of things be external. It is by evidence of this kind, however 
afterwards strengthened by the character and effects of the 
revelation, that we can be first approached, and the claims 
of that revelation on our attention can alone be primarily 
sustained. Mr. Coleridge quietly ignores the external evi- 
dences, and the note at the close of the volume absolutely 
•^8 
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scorns them. His theory puts this branch of the internal 
eyidences in the wrong place, — erects it into an authority in 
matters of religion of the most dangerous kind, — and is charge- 
able with the absurdity of supposing the existence of faith in 
the absence of what is essential to its production. 

Again, the rule is altogether uncertain. It makes the proof 
of inspiration depend on personal feeling, and mental effects ; 
and how yariable and frequently deceptiye these are, eyery one 
knows. What may find one man, may not find another, how- 
eyer much it ought to do it. Thus, the experience of this man 
may lead him to receiye as inspired, what the experience of 
that man would induce him to reject. Nay, it might be no 
easy matter to determine in what sense the truth must find me, 
in order to demonstrate its inspired character. What I may 
feel to be true, and what may influence me, I may not after 
all admit to be inspired; of this uncertainty, in the applica- 
tion of his rule, Mr. Coleridge affords the most striking illustra- 
tion in his own case. One should suppose that those portions 
of scripture from which we draw lessons oj futmUUy, and in 
which we find a ground of httmiliation, and a shaming, yet rousing 
example of faith and fealty — passages that were heart-awaken- 
ing utterances f and so forth — would just be the portions which 
would find one, and about the inspiration of which there could 
be no doubt. But no. The inspiration of these yery passages, by 
which Mr. Coleridge acknowledges that such effects were pro- 
duced upon him, is expressly disowned. He furnishes, by his 
own confession, an exposure of the insufficiency of the rule 
which he lays down. And if it prove so uncertain a thing in 
his hands, notwithstanding his ability,, and I believe his deep 
piety, how is it likely to turn out better when adopted by 
others. The fact is, it provides for uncertainty and endless 
diversity in its results, by making each man's particular state, 
the standard by which inspiration is to be determined. 

And further, it is easy to perceive that, under this rule, 
sanction may be obtained for any measure of fanatical delusion. 
There are few things which produce such an inward timiult, 
stirring the very depths of our being, as an active fanaticism. 
Let an individual become a miracle-worker, like the followers 
of the late Mr. Irving in former times, or the dupe of the Mor- 
mon imposture, or the advocate of any other heresy, no matter 
however wild and preposterous, and, on Mr. Coleridge's rule, 
this person will be at liberty to reject any portion of Scripture, 
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and to regard as inspired that only which can be made, by some 
violent construction, to square with his own follies. There is 
plainly nothing lo prevent this. And can it have been some 
apprehension of this kind which reconciled the keen and inde- 
pendent mind of Mr. Coleridge to the adoption of tradition and 
church authority as legitimate interpreters of Scripture ? What 
else, but the secret coi^sciousness of the danger attendant on 
his own rule, could have induced him to prostrate himself in 
abject submission before this silly device of priestcraft ? 

But I must pause. I have already far exceeded reasonable 
limits in this note. I trust that enough has been said to show 
the utter untenableness of Mr. Coleridge's views on this impor- 
tant subject, and that on this question he is any thing but a 
safe guide. 



Mr. Morell's theory of inspiration, as unfolded in his ** Phi- 
losophy of Religion," need not detain us long. Although he is 
a much clearer writer than Mr. Coleridge, his statements on 
the point I am now considering are not very explicit. There is 
no difficulty in knowing what he rejects, but what he maintains 
is not so easily understood. To undertake a full examination 
of his scheme would require me to test the leading doctrine of 
his book, with which his views of inspiration are logically con- 
nected, and from which they take their peculiar character. 
This, however, would occupy much greater space than I can 
spare, and is, besides, unnecessary ; the unsoundness of that 
doctrine has already been sufficiently exposed in several publi- 
cations, and by none more effectually, though briefly, than by 
Dr. Alliot, in the pages of the Biblical Review. Without entering 
on so large a question, the chapter on inspiration, in the work 
referred to, amply furnishes the means of its own refutation. 
The theory, in truth, in one aspect of it» is simple enough. It 
is a mere negation, unencumbered by any of those concessions 
which reverence for the Bible, and the force of evidence, 
extorted from Mr. Coleridge. While employing the term inspi- 
ration, Mr. Morell, as we shall presently see, denies, I think, 
what that term has been generally understood by all serious 
Christians to express. This is a common practice. There is no 
better way of successfully insinuating and obtaining circulation 
for the grossest errors. The name is retained and reverently 
used ; while the thing itself, which the name really means, is 
exploded and scorned. 
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Before, however, looking at the theory itself, I may be per- 
mitted to observe, that if verbal inspiration, even in its extreme 
form, has nothing more formidable to encounter than the 
objections which Mr. Morell states against it, there is no reason 
to apprehend that it will sustain any very serious damage. 
Some of these objections are of a somewhat extraordinary 
character, and have the merit, so far as I know, of originality. 
It will not be inappropriate that I should glance at them in a 
few sentences, as they will be found naturally to lead to Mr. 
Morell's own views. 

The first objection stated is, that the supposition of its 
existence (verbal inspiration) would demand a twofold kind of 
inspiration, each kind entirely distinct from the other. These 
two kinds are — an inspiration to teach orcUly, and another 
inspiration to teach hy writing. But why so? Is there the 
slightest difficulty in conceiving that the same supernatural infiu* 
ence would enable the Apostles to communicate the truth with 
unerring accuracy, both orally and by writing. Nay, must not 
this of necessity have been the case ? It puzzles one to conceive 
the need of such a distinction, or how it could have occurred 
to any reasonable mind. We must look for the ground of this 
distinction, I. imagine, in the passage which occurs in this 
connexion, in which Mr. Morell affirms that " often they (the 
Apostles) were involved in minor misconceptions, and some- 
times they taught specific notions, inconsistent with a pure 
spiritual Christianity; as Peter did, when he was chided by 
Paul." Now if I understand the argument, it is something 
to this effect. The Apostles were inspired to teach orally, but 
we find that they occasionally taught, though inspired, down- 
right error, for that is the plain English of the diluted phrases 

minor misconceptions — notions inconsistent with a pure spi- 
ritual Christianity; but if they have written truth — pure, and 
wholly free from error — they must have had another and supe- 
rior inspiration as writers, from what they possessed as mere 
teachers ; and thus the two kinds of inspiration are obtained. 
But what Mr. Morell states as a fact, we peremptorily deny ; 
and the distinction founded upon it falls to the ground. "Where 
did Mr. Morell learn that Peter taught any notion inconsistent 
with pure Christianity? Not, assuredly, from the 2nd chapter 
of the Galatians, to which an allusion is evidently made. There 
is not in the entire passage a single syllable which even inge- 
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nuity can torture into an insinuation that Peter taught "minor 
misconceptions." That he was wrong in his conduct — was 
guilty of dissimulation, and walked not uprightly — is true; hut 
the very rebuke which Paul addressed to him, as well as his 
previous conduct in eating with the Gentiles, proves that he 
knew the truth perfectly, and that there was no misconception 
in his teaching. His sin consisted in acting at variance with 
his public instruction ; and inspiration, form what notion of it 
you please, was never intended to guard the individual who was 
under its influence from this, l^obody, that I ever heard of, 
contends that it was meant to make the inspired person 
impeccable in his conduct, as well as infallible in his teaching. 
The ground, then, on which this distinction rests, is purely 
imaginary, and the distinction itself, urged as an objection 
against verbal mspiration, is ridiculous. 

The second objection is that which arises from **the dis- 
tinctive style maintained by each author." The fact is admitted 
that ''each writer manifests his own modes of thought, his 
own temperament of mind, his own educational influences, his 
own peculiar phraseology." But how this fact makes agamst 
verbal inspiration is not quite apparent, the more especially as 
the advocates of verbal inspiration acknowledge it. No one, 
with the slightest discrimination, indeed, can deny it. When 
Mr. Morell, or any body else, urges these particulars against 
this view of inspiration, he is bound to show how they apply. 
It is not enough to make the assertion — that is a cheap affair — 
we want proof, reasonable evidence, in favour of the opinion ; 
and I strongly suspect that we must wait some time before it 
will be forthcoming. Mr. Morell, although he names this 
objection, has no great confidence in it, as he admits that " it 
is not decisive of the question, but that it is only a highly 
improbable, and even extravagant supposition." It is plainly 
a matter of little importance, and seems to be thrown in as a 
make-weight. It may well be dismissed until it is put into a 
form that justifies a reply. 

The third objection is, that "the theory of verbal inspi- 
ration tends to diminish our view of the moral and religious 
qualifications of the writers, by elevating the mere mechanical 
influence into absolute supremacy. "And accordingly," it is 
affirmed that "if the writers of the Bible were fitted as holy 
and inspired men to comprehend and propagate Christianity, 
-28- 
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they were also fitted to describe it either in oral or in written 
Bjmbols.*' Waiving all remarks on the terms of this passage, 
the objection assumes, that inspiration and holiness of cha- 
racter are identical — the former being only a higher degree 
of the latter. Now I purposely abstain from any inquiry at 
present in regard to the bearing of this opinion, supposing it 
true, on the question of inspiration generally — that will come 
before us by and by — but I ask now, Is it true? Is it not in 
direct contradiction to the facts of scripture? What will Mr. 
Morell make of the case of Balaam on his theory? I do not 
see how he can evade its damaging effect. It seems quite 
fatal to his notion. And then as to the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration having a tendency to diminish our view of the 
moral and religious qualifications of the writers, I see not how 
this is possible, unless by the grossest practical misconception 
of the subject, into which few serious minds are likely to fall. 
Persons who possess any familiarity with the scriptures are in 
the habit of distinguishing between the inspiration of the Spirit 
and holiness of character, in a way that prevents so gross a mis- 
take. The former was special — limited to a few individuals — 
for a particular end ; and though generally, was not necessarily, 
connected with personal holiness. The latter is common to all 
believers, and has a value to each with which no kind of extra- 
ordinary gift can ever for a moment come into competition. 
They are different things, though proceeding from the same 
source, and no more admit of comparison than do light and 
heat — the result of the same solar influence. The objection 
can have no existence, except in a mind darkened by some 
misleading theory similar to that which Mr. Morell has under- 
taken to defend. 

The last of these objections, and one which in Mr. MorelFs 
judgment settles the whole question, is derived from his pecu- 
liar philosophy, and may be turned with fatal effect against 
his own views. He contends that the letter of scripture can 
never serve as a revelation of Christianity to mankind ; and 
the ground on which this assertion rests, is his doctrine of 
the intuitional consciousness which it is the special object of 
his book to propound. Waiving all minute consideration of 
that doctrine, as involving inquiries far too extensive to be 
overtaken within the limits of this note, I think it enough 
to say, that if his doctrine be unsound, as it assuredly is, 
the objection resulting from it can be no better, and is prac- 
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tioally refuted by fact, inasmuch as nothing is more certain 
than that Christianity has been so communicated in its saving 
power to a great variety of minds — that the instances are 
not few in which individuals have obtained vital personal 
religion from the perusal of the Bible, unaided by the human 
teacher, or by any exemplification of what religion is in the 
character of men — and that subjective religion, as the expe- 
rience of multitudes can testify, has been, and is still, sustained 
and nourished by a familiarity with its pages. This is sufficient 
for our present purpose. This particular view of the subject 
may receive more attention anon. 

Verbal inspiration, whether true or false, has little to fear, 
if no stronger objections than the foregoing can be urged 
against it. In fact the most plausible are left unnoticed by 
this author. 

It is time, however, that I should exhibit Mr. Morell's 
own views of inspiration. It is by no means easy to give a 
full statement of them, inasmuch as, in addition to the formal 
explanation which he gives, there are particulars in the objec- 
tions brought by him against the views of those from whom he 
differs, necessary to a complete representation of what he holds. 
I shall do my best to do justice to his opinions. The fol- 
lowing statement may comprise all that is essential. 

"Revelation," says Mr. Morell, "indicates that act of 
divine power by which God presents the realities of the spiritual 
world immediately to the human mind ; while inspiration 
denotes that especial influence wrought upon the faculties 
of the subject, by virtue of which he is able to grasp their 
realities in their perfect fulness and integrity.** "We must 
regard the whole process of inspiration as being in no sense 
mechanical, but purely dynamical; involving not a novel and 
supernatural faculty, but a faculty already enjoyed, elevated 
supernaturally to an extraordinary power and susceptibility I 
indicating, in fact, an inward nature so perfectly harmonised 
to the Divine, so freed from the distorting influence of pre- 
judice, passion, and sin; so simply recipient of divine ideas, 
circumambient around it ; so responsive in all its strings to 
the breath of heaven — that truth leaves an impress upon it 
which answers perfectly to its objective reality.** Pages 150, 161. 

"If we suppose the letter of the scripture to have been 
actually dictated, yet that alone would never have served as 
a revelation of Christianity to mankind, or obviated the neces- 
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sity of an appeal from the letter to the spirit of the whole 
system/' ** The letter of the scripture has to be illumined by 
the Spirit of truth before it affords to any one a full manifes- 
tation of Christianity in its essence and power ; while in pro- 
portion to the varied spiritual condition of the reader, the 
conceptions attached to the mere words are almost infinitely 
diversified" — ''we must on any hypothesis be brought to one 
and the same conclusion, namely, that the Spirit of Truth, in- 
terpreted by diyine aid, and perceiyed through the awakened 
religious consciousness of true believers, is the real and essen- 
tial revelation — the sole basis of Christian unity — the appeal 
to which we all in the end practically repair. Whether the 
words be dictated or not, there is therefore exactly the same 
necessity for another and spiritual appeal, which is in fact 
nothing but affirming that, as all revelation must be made to 
the intuitional faculty, mere material and logical appliances, 
whether in the form of writing or speaking, can only avail 
as means towards the realisation of the great end implied in 
the idea of a revelation from God." Page 166. 

** The power of intuition, in its pure and integral state, 
would imply a direct and complete recipiency of truth whenever 
presented to the mind. Let there be a due purification of the 
moral nature — a perfect harmony of the spiritual being with 
the mind of God — a removal of all inward disturbance frotn 
the heart — and what is to prevent or disturb this immediate 
intuition of divine things ? And what do we require in inspi- 
ration more than this, or what can more certainly assure us 
of its heavenly origin ? So far from detracting aught from its 
reality or its authority, the whole fact now becomes, on the 
contrary, replete with a new moral interest. Not only do we 
now comprehend its nature — not only do we feel its real subli- 
mity — not only does it rise from a mere mechanical force, to a 
phenomenon instinct with spiritual grandeur, but we are like- 
wise taught that in proportion as our own hearts are purified, 
and our own nature brought into harmony with truth, we 
may ourselves indefinitely approach to the same elevation." 
Page 186. 

My apology for the length of these extracts is a desire to 
give a fair representation of Mr. Morell's doctrine. I prefer 
allowing him to speak for himself, rather than attempting to 
give a brief statement of his views. I am not aware that I have 
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omitted anything material. Now on these statements I would 
submit the following remarks. 

1. In the first place, this theory denies that human language 
is capable of conveying a revelation of Christianity to mankind 
— that at least it is only one, and a very inferior one, of the 
means of unfolding the will of God to man. This seems to 
me to be the meaning of the representation, that "the letter 
of Scripture would never have served as a revelation of 
Christianity to mankind, or obviated the necessity of an appeal 
from the letter to the spirit of the whole system, — that a 
revelation necessarily implies a direct intuition of divine things, 
— that the sacred records, without the moral and spiritual life 
awakened in the souls of the converts, would have conveyed 
but dim and imperfect notions of the truth itself, — and that 
the letter of Scripture has to be illumined by the Spirit of 
Truth, before it affords to any one a full manifestation of 
Christianity, in its essence and its power.** Now, there is a 
sound sense in which it may be affirmed that human language 
is inadequate to express spiritual things ; arising not so much 
from the imperfection of its terms, as from the peculiar nature 
of the things which these terms are selected to express ; but 
then our responsibility lies only with the truth, so far as it 
can be made known, and not with those views which transcend 
our present capacity and experience. There is also a sound 
sense in which the truth which is actually revealed is not 
apprehended by men. This, however, is occasioned by their 
depravity — the indisposition of their heart, for which they 
are deeply blameable. And, surely, it will not be contended 
that Scripture is useless, or next to it, because sinners are, 
from the state of their hearts, indisposed, or, if you will, inca- 
pacitated, for receiving it. These are views, however, which 
are far from being identical with those of Mr. Morell in the 
above passages, and which, therefore, make nothing for his 
purpose. 

The fallacy of Mr. Morell* s statement lies in the sense in 
which he understands the phrase — a revelation of Christianity. 
This he regards as nothing more than the expression, in the 
terms of human language, of the inward religious conscious- 
ness, greatly improved, perhaps, above all that was formerly 
known, and still undergoing further progressive improvement, 
since the sacred records have been penned. And in consistency 
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with this, he denies that revelation can ever make known new 
truth, inasmuch as the processes of the logical faculty are 
incompetent to convey to us new knowledge. There is surely 
some strange confusion here. Does Mr. Morell seriously con« 
tend that no new truth can be communicated to us, by new 
combinations and modifications of that with which, in its 
elements, the human mind, in nearly all its conditions, is 
familiar ? If so, it is difficult, if not impossible, to understand 
how we can attain to the idea of the good and the true at alL 
The truth is, that his idea of what a revelation of Christianity 
is involves a complete mistake. Religion, subjectively consi- 
dered, is substantially always the same, under all the dispensa- 
tions which have, in succession, existed. There is little change^ 
except what arises from the increasing development of its 
essential principles. Not so objective religion, understanding 
by that term not only the description of those spiritual prin- 
ciples which constitute the essence of personal religion, but 
all those truths which are intended to create and sustain them. 
There may be both new facts and new truths embodied in 
doctrinal statements, which furnish, in many instances, the 
true interpretation of these facts. And such is Christianity, as 
a system of revealed truth. This is far enough from being 
Mr. Morell' s idea of it. He looks upon the Christian revelation 
as being nothing but the rescript of the inward consciousness 
of the writers ; and consistently with this, he holds that the 
moral and spiritual life awakened in the souls of the converts 
is in every way superior to a written revelation, and is neces- 
sary to give meaning to it ; contending, at the same time, that 
the letter of Scripture must be illumined by the Spirit of Truth. 
A strange doctrine — strange especially to a man of Mr. Morell's 
habits of thought, and to which nothing but the necessities of 
his theory could have reconciled him ; unless, indeed, he means 
by the phrase. Spirit of Truth, something else than the Holy 
Spirit, as I am inclined to suspect, from the mode in which 
he uses the phrase in the following page. If so, the phrase 
means nothing very different from the legitimate indication of 
spiritual life in the converts of the Gospel; and he is then 
chargeable with using terms in an unusual and deceptive sense, 
with the certainty of creating nothing but confusion in the 
minds of his readers. 

And this brings me to another particular connected with 
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this subject, which ought not to be OYerlooked, inasmuch as 
it is strikingly confirmatory of my previous remarks. I allude 
to the prominency giyen to the contrast between the letter 
and spirit of the Christian system. What does he mean by 
the spirit of Christianity ? Is it any thing else than the legi- 
timate development of the religious life? Is it so, then, that 
the Bible is only a description in the terms of human language 
of what that life really is, and that these terms can only be 
properly understood when viewed in connexion with the actual 
manifestation of spiritual life in true Christians? What a 
strange misconception of the nature and object of Sacred 
Scripture. All that is peculiar to the Gospel as a revelation 
of the character of the blessed Qod — all that is distinctive in 
its doctrinal statements — and all that is interesting in its great 
facts, viewed in relation to their influence on the divine govern- 
ment, seem to me to be completely ignored, and treated as 
if they were of no importance ; that is, the very things which 
give the Christian revelation its character are put aside, in 
order to ezalt what is subordinate, and what, in fact, can have 
no existence whatever, but as the effect of these truths. Is this 
so ? Does Mr. Morell deny the reality of Christ's expiation, 
and other related truths ? I have too good an opinion of him 
to believe this — at least, I must have higher evidence than I 
possess before I can do so. But what are we to think of a 
philosophy of religion which compels him to write as if he 
did, and which would completely suit those that do? Surely 
this is sufficient to disclose its fallacy. 

I confess that I regard the phrase, spirit of Christianity, 
with great distrust, when found in similar connexions. I fear 
that it is too often employed to conceal what it is not always 
very convenient to express, and that it has still more frequently 
a very indefinite meaning attached to it. I understand the 
term spirit, when used in reference to preceptive statements, 
such as occur in the sermon on the Mount, to metaphorical 
representations, and to the tendency of a system of truth, as 
a whole, considered as indicative of the disposition of Him from 
whom that truth has come, or of its effects on those by whom 
it is to be received ; but I do not understand it when it is 
employed to deny the reality, or to explain away the meaning, 
of facts and doctrines, which have hitherto been most surely 
believed amongst us. But I dare not enlarge on this point. 
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Let us now, however, suppose that we get rid of the Bible— 
that its place is supplied, as Mr. Morell imagines it might very 
well be, and with manifest advantage, by the spirit of Christian- 
ity, "as seen through the development of the religious life"— 
'* by the real and essential revelation, as perceived through the 
awakened religious consciousness of true believers." What 
the better are we, on Mr. Morell* s princijgles? Will this reve- 
lation be more easily understood? Not a whit. Will it have 
the effect of brmging men into harmony with it hj any inherent 
power of its own? By no means. Mr. Morell distinctly 
acknowledges that the intuitional consciousness of the recipient 
must be excited and roused to behold the reality of truth, 
before he can derive any benefit from the revelation ; but how 
this is to be done he does not inform us. He leaves the whole 
matter in a state of darkness and doubt, except it be to hint 
that we ourselves must be supematurally inspired, before we 
can understand what Christianity is — a conclusion which would 
perfectly suit false prophets and pretenders to divine discove- 
ries — but must be regarded with just suspicion by all sober 
and reasonable men. 

2. This naturally leads us to observe, in the next place, 
that the theory of Mr. Morell practically denies inspiration 
altogether. When christian writers speak of inspiration, they 
mean by it an extraordinary divine influence resting upon a 
person, giving instruction, and guiding him in all that he 
speaks or writes. There may be various opinions as to the 
extent and mode of this extraordinary guidance. Some may 
contend for a superintendence reaching to the words in which 
thought is clothed ; others may confine it to the thoughts 
only; and there may be various modifications of these two; 
but the idea of special influence, controlling what is either 
spoken or written, belongs essentially to the conception of 
the thing, under all these varieties of opinion. And this is 
precisely the thing which Mr. Morell denies. He uses the 
term inspiration frequently enough ; but then he applies it 
to a thing altogether different from that which the term has 
been generally understood to denote. Not only does he affirm 
that the inspired writers fell into minor misconceptions at 
variance with spiritual Christianity — that they reasoned per- 
versely — that they were left to themselves in matters of 
memory, judgment, anA\o^\e\ Wt ^intedly describes inspi- 
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ration as a due purification of the moral nature — a perfect 
harmony of the spiritual being with the mind of God — a 
removal of all inward disturbance from the heart; in short, 
various forms of expression are employed, to set forth a high 
state of spirituality as inspiration. Now this is what we have 
been accustomed to consider the ordinary work of sanctifica- 
tion, which all believers must undergo. Are, then, all believers 
inspired? It would seem so, on Mr. Morell's theory. He not 
only takes no pains to guard against such an inference being 
drawn from his statements, but he uses language which would 
appear to justify it, when he says, "that we are likewise 
taught that in proportion as our own hearts are purified, and 
our own nature brought into harmony with truth, we may 
indefinitely approach the same elevation." On this showing, 
the sole difference between prophets and apostles and ordinary 
christians is one of degree. My only surprise is, that he should 
stop here. It would not be difficult for a clever man, adopting 
his principles, to carry them out legitimately to the conclusion, 
that some chrisitians now are even more inspired than the 
apostles, aye, and justify the conclusion by statements which 
occur in Mr. Morell's book. 

This view of the case seems to be confirmed by the singular 
analogy to which Mr. Morell adverts, as existing between the 
phenomena of inspiration and the higher workings of human 
genius. I am not forgetting that it is only analogy — resem- 
blance, not identity. But now, unless I have mistaken his 
meaning, he affirms that inspiration sustains the same relation 
to the spiritual state of ordinary christians, as human genius, in 
its highest state, to the measure of the same thing in ordinary 
men ; that is, they are respectively identical in kind, only differ- 
ent in degree; and at the same time, that the manifestations 
of the one are entirely similar to the workings of the other. 
Thus, just as Sir Isaac Newton was able, by a sudden mental 
bound, to grasp the conception of gravitation, and John Dalton 
the atomic theory, so was Moses, in another department, by 
the working of his intuitional consciousness, able to seize the 
whole system of types to foreshadow gospel verities ; Isaiah, 
in like manner, to grasp all the delineations of the future 
Messiah ; and Jeremiah, the length of the Babylonish captivity, 
and the state of the people at its close. Is this so? Where 
have we got now? Really, Mr. Morell makes very lar^<a 
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demands on our credulity. If this is philosophy, it is a grateful 
relief to get back to the duller region of common sense. Said 
I not tnily, that he denies what has been generally imderstood 
by inspiration, and applies the term to something entirely 
different. 

3. Another fatal objection against his theory is, that it 
makes something within us — our intuitional consciousness — 
the great authority in religion, that which surely guides us to 
it, and tests its character. Little need be said on this point. 
Of course it is conceded that the mind of man — his reason — 
call it what you please, has an important part to perform in 
connexion with religion ; still, its department may be easily 
defined. It examines evidence — ascertains the import of lan- 
guage — compares statements, and thus arrives at a knowledge 
of what is presented before it for reception. Having done so — 
having acquired satisfaction in regard to the character of what 
claims to be an inspired communication, its future duty is 
submission. But, according to Mr. Morell's theory, the intu- 
itional consciousness gets the supremacy. It controls and tests 
revelation, instead of being controlled and tested by it. And 
in maintaining this, he has fallen in with the general tendency 
of speculation in our day. No one can fail to have observed, 
that there is almost on all hands a resistance to authority — 
an attempt to make something in man, divine, the oversway- 
ing authority in religious matters to the rejection of all that 
is objective. It is found in men of widely different opinions, 
and assumes an endless diversity of forms, from the whatever 
finds me of Mr. Coleridge, to the infidel inspiration of Theodore 
Parker. I regret to find Mr. Morell sanctioning this folly. 
And yet his principles appear to necessitate this result. Surely, 
after all that has for some time past been put before the public, 
it requires neither argument nor illustration to evince the 
pernicious tendency of this form of error. There is no kind 
of fanaticism too gross to be excluded from the ample shelter 
which it provides. 

It is the more singular that Mr. Morell should have fallen 
into this mistake, inasmuch as he acknowledges that the 
intuitional faculty is not perfect— that it is affected by disturb- 
ing causes within ourselves, which operate with great intensity 
in the very province — that of religion — where the purity of 
the faculty, and a freedom from disturbance in its operation. 
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are of special importance in reference to the reliableness of its 
results. An attempt is indeed made to compensate for the 
irregularities arising from this state of the intuitional faculty, 
by a reference to the dislinctness, uniformily, and universality 
of its effects — a philosophical rule somewhat akin to the sm> 
per, ubiqite, ah omnibus of the Tractarians, but far more skittish 
and capricious in its application. The' very , attempt to make 
it work only betrays its hopeless infirmity, and all Mr. Morell's 
ability, and that is not small, cannot redeem the theory from 
utter failure. 

If these remarks are just, it is of no use entering into the 
examination of the particulars which Mr. Morell adduces in 
recommendation of his theory. Where the principle itself is 
proved yicious, all collateral support may safely be disregarded. 
It is not hazarding much to predict that these yiews are never 
likely to obtain permanent favour with thinking men. The 
discussions which they will provoke can hardly fail to do good, 
and to place the subject of inspiration in a safe and satisfactory 
form ultimately before the public. 

I. (Page 76.) 

This passage, 2 Tim. iii. 16, has often been the subject of 
critical examination, and it is not likely that any new light will 
hereafter be thrown upon it. The only material difficulty 
respects the position of the verb which must be supplied — 
whether it ought to be inserted before the phrase divinely 
inspired, or between that word and the adjective profitable. 
The whole question has received a very full examination, in a 
series of able papers which passed between Dr. I^e Smith and 
Mr. Walford, inserted in the Congregational Magazine for 1838, 
which may easily be consulted by those who take an interest 
in the question. A few sentences may suffice to exhibit the 
rendering which I am inclined to prefer, and the reasons which, 
in my judgment, conclusively support it. 

The phrase -ojeiatt yga<pn, literally means, as is universaUy 
conceded, every writing. Then it seems to me that the verb 
lo-Ti must be inserted before ^dmiva-Tog, and for the following 
reasons : — 

1. The grammatical construction requires it. Unless this 
be done, the and (xat) is reduced to a mere expletive. The 
attempt has been made to meet this difficulty by representing 
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the urn. as emphatic. That it is often so used is beyond dispute, 
but the remark has hardly any application to the present pas- 
sage. Any similar text, in which this conjunction can be 
disposed of in the manner contended for in the present case, 
is not to be found in the Bible. Bishop Middleton, on the 
Greek Article, observes in reference to it, " I do not recoUect 
any passage in the New Testament in which two adjectives, 
apparently connected by the copulative, were intended by the 
writer to be so unnaturally disjoined. He who can produce 
such an instance, will do much towards establishing the plausi- 
bility of a translation, which otherwise must appear, to say the 
least of it, to be forced and improbable.'* 

2. It seems equally to be requuwi by the sense. In the 
previous verse the Apostle is stating that Timothy had known 
the Holy Scriptures from a child, which were able to make him 
wise unto salvation ; and then follows the statement of the text. 
Who does not perceive that there is force and meaning in it 
when it is translated — every writing, or scripture, is divinely 
inspired, and profitable ? The first part is an important 
testimony to the true character of every scripture in the col- 
lection of writings adverted to, and is the reason of their pro- 
fitableness. Take the other rendering, however,— every writing 
divinely inspired is also profitable, — and the whole force of the 
statement disappears, and it is made to enunciate a mere truism, 
which it was hardly worth the Apostle's while telling Timothy. 

These reasons seem to me conclusive. And I must add, 
that even were the superiority of the latter rendering esta- 
blished, the passage would still appear to me to convey very 
much the sanfe sense as the existing one in our version. No one 
can doubt that the phrase every writing^ has a direct reference to 
the holy writings, or Scriptures, spoken of in the previous verse. 
And when in this connexion he uses the phrase, every writing 
divinely inspired, he surely cannot mean to distinguish between 
diflferent parts of these holy writings, and to intimate that only 
some of them are divinely inspired, without specifying which 
are so. StiU less is this likely, when such an intimation would 
have been very much at variance with the general tenor of his 
writings. The Apostle is not the man to prefer the insinuation 
in loose forms of expression like the present, of a fact on a 
matter of vital importance, to a broad and explicit statement of 
it. I cannot, therefore, \Ja»X. intention. 
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The phrase every writing, must mean, as it seems to me, every 
part of the holy writings, or Scriptures, mentioned before, and 
the phrase divinely inspired, must relate to the whole of them, 
and must be supplemented something in this way, being, or 
because inspired, is profitable; and if this be correct, both 
renderings have very much the same force. 

K. (Page 78.) 

The phrase Ttyvtfxarixoig vntvfjMTixjBL o-t/yxg/vovTff, is rendered, 
in our translation, comparing spiritual things with spiritual. 
I acknowledge that I have never been able to understand this 
phrase. Blomfield, in his Greek Testament, tells us, that the 
best commentators understand by to-vfu/txaTtxa, the things re- 
vealed by the Spirit in the Old Testament, and by msi/fxaTixoTf, 
the revelations of doctrine made by the same Spirit to the 
Apostle, imder the New Dispensation ; but what the comparing 
the one with the other has to do in this connexion, I do not 
very well see. And other explanations which have been given, 
keeping to the sense of comparing, seem equally unsatisfactory. 
My difficulty is, how, in speaking the things freely given to 
them of God, in the words which the Holy Ghost taught the 
Apostles, there should be any occasion to compare at all. 
Doubtless if this be the only meaning of the term avyx^miy, 
we must take it with all its difficulties ; for I regard it as a 
settled principle, that there must be no unfair tampering with 
the terms of Scripture. If, indeed, in any case of difficulty, 
another meaning can be sustained by scriptural usage, besides 
the ordinary one, and the connexion seems honestly to require 
it, then we are justified in adopting it. 

There can be no reasonable doubt, indeed, that ci/yxgivety 
signifies to compare — to estimate by comparison, and in this 
sense it plainly occurs in 2 Cor. x, 12. That passage, and the 
present, are, I believe, the only two in the New Testament, 
where the term is found. But it is more frequently employed 
in the Septuagint, as the translation of "iriD. Bilroth, on the 

Corinthians, has the following note on the passage : — 

** nvtvptTixoff msVfjMTiM o-uyxg*vovT«f. Grotius, following 
Theophylact and others, explains these words thus :— 'Expound- 
ing those things which the prophets, by the Spirit of God^ ha.^^ 
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said, by those which Christ hath opened up to us by his Spirit.' 
This interpretation, however, appears far-fetched; for the 
Apostle is not here speaking of a contrast between the Old 
and New Testaments, but between human wisdom and a divine 
revelation. Hence others regard iryiv^nxoTg as the dative 
masculine, and render — to spiritual men, (i, e., those who have 
received the spirit of God,) expounding, setting forth, or 
teaching spiritual things. And, indeed, there can be no doubt 
that such is the correct explanation of avyjcg/vetv, for it is the 
Hebrew iriD, to interpret, which (Genesis xl. 8, and often 

— T 

besides, ) is rendered in the LXX. by avy%^iyeiy» We may, how- 
ever, also take irvji/jotarixoif for the dative neuter, and render — 
teaching spiritual things by spiritual, (i. in a spiritual 
manner, and not in one borrowed from human wisdom.) So, 
amongst others, Beza : — 'Accommodating the words to the 
thing ; so that, as what we teach is spiritual, and the purity of 
the heavenly doctrine is unimpaired by any human comments, 
our mode of teaching it may be also spiritual. Now that is 
called spiritual which is derived from the Holy Spirit, who 
delights in the divine gravity of simple language, where no use 
is made of enticing words.' This latter view of the word (as 
neuter) is favoured by the connexion of the preceding; the 
former, as masculine, by what follows, where immediately the 
■^vy^tx<A 3Lnd iiv(v(xaTiw)i are mentioned." 

Thus far Bilroth. In whatever sense we take the 7rvev|ucrtTixo7f, 
whether as applying to men or things, there seems no doubt 
that the above quotation gives the correct meaning of avyx^iym. 
It might easily be confirmed, if necessary, by a more extended 
examination of the LXX. 

L. (Page 86.) 

I have no predilection for the phrase, verbal inspiration. It 
is liable to be misunderstood. I should think it far more 
correct to say, that inspiration is an extraordinary divine 
agency, by which the person inspired was taught what and 
how he should write or speak — an influence directing and 
controlling not only the thoughts of the individual, but the 
manner in which those thoughts were expressed. This seems 
to me a fair statement of what the Scriptures teach on this 
subject. If any indivVdxxaY WwaV \.q <sa.M this verbal inspi- 
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ration, so be it. I very much suspect that a great deal of 
apparent disagreement which exists on the present subject 
arises from parties misapprehending each other. When a 
person objects to what is called verbal inspiration, and contends 
that the supernatural influence communicated affected the 
thoughts chiefly, and that the indiyidual was left to express 
these thoughts in his own way, I should be inclined to say 
to him ; Let us understand each other. Do you mean to affirm 
that the inspired person was so left to his own expressions 
as that he not only might mistake — be chargeable, for instance, 
with minor misconceptions — reason inconclusively, and so 
forth, but that he fuu actually done such things ? Or do you 
only mean that he was not tied down to any rigid and stereo- 
typed form of language, but was left at liberty in the choice 
of expressions natural to him, the Spirit only guarding him 
from error in the exercise of the freedom which he enjoyed? 
If the former, it is plainly no inspiration at all. What is the 
meaning or worth of a supernatural guidance which practically 
permitted those who possessed it to go astray? It is plainly 
a nullity. If the latter, there is an end of dispute. Any further 
contention is a mere logomachy — a fight about words, and not 
things. Unerring truth, as the result of the Spirit's operation, 
is conceded, and the moment we attempt to go beyond this, we 
intrude into the question of modes of operation, about which 
we have no information. I am satisfied that if a man's 
views secure the substantial truth and accuracy of the docu- 
ment, he cannot be far wrong. 

There is great wisdom, in my judgment, in the following 
remarks of Dr. Chalmers. " On the special question, whether 
the various properties of excellence thus attached to the Bible 
are attached only to the ideas, or extend also to the language 
of the Bible, we would remark that they, one and all of them, 
are ascribed not to the ideas as existing in thought and con- 
ception in the minds of the inspired men, but to the ideas as 
brought forth in writing, and substantiated in the products 
of their inspiration. They are the Scriptures, which have all 
these virtues and excellencies ascribed to them. It is not of 
the doctrine, as mentaUy apprehended by the sacred penmen, 
but it is of the doctrine as manually written by them, that 
the Bible tells us to search the Scriptures, — that the Scriptures 
cannot be broken, — that all Scripture is inspired, — that the 
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Holy Bcriptures are able to make us wise unto saltation. It 
is not, we should observe, for the thoughts, as deposited in 
the minds of prophets and apostles, that our confidence is 
demanded. It is for those thoughts as bodied forth in the 
writings of prophets and apostles. It is not to the doctrine 
as existing within the inspired men, in the form of ideas, that 
the high ascriptions of heavenly and infallible truth are given, 
for at this anterior state it had not yet effloresced into scrip- 
ture or scriptures; and the very terms afford demonstration 
in themselves, that it is not to the ideal scheme, but to the 
written exposition of it, that we are required to yield our 
trust and the obedience of our faith. It is not for the doc- 
trine as thought, but for the doctrine as written — not for the 
doctrine as residing in the silent depository of an Apostle's 
thoughts, but for the doctrine as couched in phraseology, and 
embodied in an Apostle's words — it is for this latter that 
the implicit submission of men is so peremptorily challenged." 
Chalmers' Works, small edition, vol. iv., page 368. 

While on this subject, I may remark that it has of late 
become customary to apply the term mechanical to views of 
verbal inspiration, as distinctive of them ; and, in contrast, the 
term dynamical to other views, embracing a very wide variety, 
which can hardly be brought under any definite description. 
The contrasted ideas may be fully expressed, in the language 
of a note which occurs in Archdeacon Hare's Mission of the 
Comforter, page 500, to the following effect. " It is sufficiently 
evident that the Bible speaks of the workings of the Spirit of 
God as dynamical. Hence theologians ought never to have 
adopted or encouraged the crude notion that persons, imder 
inspiration, were like so many drawers, wherein the- Holy 
Ghost put such and such things, which they then took out as 
something ready made, and laid before the world, so that 
their recipiency, with reference to the Spirit inspiring them, 
was like that of a letter-box. Whereas inspiration, according 
to the Bible, is to be regarded as a vivifying and animating 
operation on the spiritual faculty in man, by which its energy 
and capacity are extraordinarily heightened, so that his powers 
of internal perception discern things spread out before them 
clearly and distinctly, which at other times lay beyond his 
range of vision, and were dark and hidden." 

I make no remark oti \»\iT^'&^QVQ^ of this passage. I 
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have to do with the matter itself. Now, the first thing which 
deserves our attention in reference to it is, that the term 
mechanical is not one employed, so far as I know, by the 
advocates of verbal inspiration themselves. It suggests an 
idea as descriptive of their views, which, perhaps, every one 
of them would repudiate, on the ground that it did them gross 
injustice. It is very rarely that a person is happy, or even 
just, however desirous of being so, in devising a term descrip- 
tive of the views of his opponent. And so it is here. And if 
the one term is wrong, the other is not less faulty. A better 
proof of this can hardly be furnished than in the passage of 
the Archdeacon's work, to which the above note is appended. 
In that passage, the writer is treating of the ordinary work 
of the Spirit, in which all believers share ; whereas in the note, 
the reference is to inspiration. And that term cannot surely 
be a correct one, which is thus applied to two widely different 
subjects. I may be told, indeed, that the term expresses 
nothing as to the nature and object of the gift, but only to 
the mode of the Spirit's operation — that be the gifts as dif- 
ferent as they may, the Spirit really works in the same way 
in both cases. Granted. But to say nothing of the danger of 
dogmatising on the mode of the Spirit's operation — a subject 
which our Lord seems to teach us it was never intended that 
we should now comprehend — who does not perceive that the 
term dynamical, especially as used in contrast with mechanical, 
the latter term being exclusively applied, except in the case 
of the Archdeacon, to inspiration, is calculated to beget the 
idea that inspiration is in no way different from sanctification, 
and thus the speciality of the inspiring influence is merged in 
the ordinary work of the Spirit ? And does not this amount 
to a denial of inspiration proper? Both terms are objection- 
able, and should be avoided. The truth is, that the phrase- 
ology appropriate to physical science will hardly ever be used 
by correct thinkers to the subject now under discussion. The 
department of physics lies so wide apart from that of mind 
and spirit, that the former can only furnish dim and remote 
analogies, almost sure to mislead, when employed, in illustra- 
tion of the latter. 

M. (Page 88.) 
That the inspired writers preserved all the peculiarities of 
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their own mental character unimpaired — retained their cus- 
tomary forms of thought and expression, and afforded as strong 
indications of individuality as other men do, is a fact of which 
every man may be convinced by simply opening his eyes on 
the pages of the Bible. That they acted naturally, and enjoyed 
a full measure of intellectual freedom — all that was usual 
with them — while under the influence of inspiration, is self- 
evident. It is one of those stubborn things which can neither 
be denied nor evaded. And yet nothing is more common than 
to find those who oppose verbal inspiration speaking of the 
maintainors of this view as if they denied these facts. Not 
only is this apparent ftom the frequency with which the term 
mechanical is now applied to this view, but from the pro- 
minency given to the facts themselves, as an objection to verbal 
inspiration. It is curious, too, to observe how nearly by all 
of these opponents dogmatic assertion is substituted for proof, 
just as if their statements were so self-evident, that their 
simple announcement ought to produce conviction. Kow this is 
neither candid nor just. They ought surely to take some pains 
to understand the views of those from whom they differ. So 
far is it from being true that the facts to which I have adverted 
are overlooked or denied by the advocates of verbal inspiration, 
that they are all but universally acknowledged, as the follow- 
ing quotations will show. 

Mr. Haldane, in his work on Inspiration, first adduces a 
passage from Dr. Owen, in which it is said, " We grant that 
they (the sacred writers) used their own abilities of mind and 
understanding in the choice of words and expressions. So the 
preacher sought to find out acceptable words. Eocles. xii. 10. 
But the Holy Spirit, who is more intimate with the minds 
and skill of men than they are themselves, did so guide and 
operate in them as that the words which they fixed upon were 
as directly and certainly from him as if they had been spoken 
to them by an audible voice." — Owen on the Spirit, bookxi. 
chap. i. sec. 20. 

Then Mr. Haldane adds, "We are not, however, required 
to suppose that while inspired, the ordinary exercise of the 
faculties of the penmen of the scriptures was counteracted or 
suspended, or that their minds did not entirely go along with 
what was communicated to them. They were all *fiUed with 
the Holy Ghost.' Acts xi. 4. They 'had the mind of Christ*' 
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1 Cor. xi. 15, and were themselveB cast into the mould of that 
doctrine which they delivered to others. We are certain, then, 
as appears from the whole of their writings, that as far as 
they comprehended the truths which they were employed to 
record, they both fully acquiesced in them, and powerfully 
felt their force." Page 94. 

Thus Mr. Carson, in his review of Mr. Wilson's theory of 
inspiration, says, "Is it peculiar to our author's system to 
view the faculties of the writers of scripture as active ? Does 
aj^ system deny it ? I can admit this, and do admit it, as fully 
as the author; while I contend, that Qod speaks through the 
activity of the human faculties, I go further than the author's 
distinction can consistently allow him, I can speak of Paul's 
thoughts, reasonings, arguments, &c., as well as of Paul's 
style. Why, then, does Mr. Wilson make such a claim for 
his theory, when the advantage which he would appropriate to 
it is common to all ?" Page 48. 

Even Professor Gaussen says, in reference to this point, 
" So far are we from being unmindful of these human features, 
throughout impressed upon the sacred writings, that, on the 
contrary, it is with profound gratitude and ever-increasing 
admiration that we regard this living, actual, dramatic, philan* 
thropic character which shines with so much power and beauty 
throughout the word of God. Yes, (and we gladly in this 
point concur with objectors, ) in one place we have the phrase- 
ology, accent, and voice of a Moses, in another of a St. John ; 
here of an Isaiah, there of an Amos ; here of a Daniel, and there 
of a Peter, Nehemiah, or Paul. We recognise, we hear, we 
see them ; it is impossible to be mistaken. This fact we admit, 
we delight to contemplate it; we admire it greatly, and we 
see in it (as we shall have occasion to reiterate) a proof of the 
divine wisdom which has indited the scriptures." Gaussen 
on Inspiration, page 39. 

These are amongst the most recent writers on that side of 
the question. Now, I am not to be understood as concurring 
in their opinions, nor as intimating that they are entirely free 
from inconsistency, in the mode in which they have stated 
them. I adduce them for one purpose only, namely, to show 
that persons who can thus write are not fairly dealt with, when 
the peculiarities of the sacred writer are adduced as an objec- 
tion to their views. To speak of these views as "mechanical" — 
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to represent them as exhibiting "the inspired persons as so 
many drawers, wherein the Holy Ghost put such and such 
things, which they took out as something ready made and laid 
before the world," is to do them injustice, to caricature their 
system. It may be, that, although they acknowledge the men- 
tal activity, and strong individuality of the sacred writers, 
while under inspiration, they are inconsistent with themselves 
in so doing, and that their very admissions are fatal to their 
yiews. Still they are plainly not conscious of this. And the 
charge, if made good against them, must be so, not by asser- 
tions, however dogmatically made, but by proof and argument, 
which, I must say, in this particular case have been lamentably 
wanting. 

N. (Page 93.) 

Even the most timid believers in divine revelation may feel 
perfectly at ease as to the possible effect of scientific discovery 
on the truth of Scripture. The history of the past ought to 
be sufficient to set at rest apprehension on this point. Upwards 
of three hundred years have elapsed since the reformation. 
During that period the activity of the human mind has been 
wonderful. Scientific discovery in almost every- department 
has progressed with a rapidity to which there is no parallel 
in the history of our race ; and yet the Bible has not as yet 
been brought into the slightest discredit by the advance of 
secular knowledge. Once or twice in the past the enemies of 
revelation have raised a shout, as if serious damage had been 
done to it, by the facts of astronomy and some other matters. 
But nobody thinks of these objections now. They were felt to 
be futile, and have gone into oblivion. And the man who should 
attempt to revive them would only be laughed at for his pains. 
At present, it is true, the discoveries of geology are pressed 
against the statements of Scripture, but it is no presumption to 
predict that they will fare no better than the objections from 
other quarters which have preceded them, and which have long 
since been consigned to oblivion. It begins now to be generally 
understood that as the object of the Bible is to make known 
religious trutli, so nothing more can be expected of it, in its 
allusions to those matters on which science has thrown such 
wondrous light, than that they should be expressed in popular 
inngiiage, understood "b'j men aX. «\\ \axv\^%» si^ji^^t In those cases 
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in which facts are directly announced bearing evidence to the 
power or benevolence of God. They must, of course, be facts ; 
although even then they may be generally expressed, the pur- 
poses of revelation requiring no more. It would just be as 
reasonable to contend that there ought to be a lucid exhibi- 
tion of the doctrine of the atonement in a treatise on conic 
sections, or an able statement of the doctrine of final perse- 
verance in a discourse on the atomic theory, as to suppose 
that the references to natural objects should be scientifically 
expressed in the Bible. 

Geology is certainly a subject of absorbing interest. I know 
few more so. Still, as a science, it is but in its infancy. While 
a large number of facts have been, by an examination of the 
crust of the earth, and palaeontology, established beyond dis- 
pute, which justify some obvious conclusions, now generally 
admitted, it cannot be denied that the theories which have 
been devised to account for these facts, to explain the agencies 
which have produced them, and to determine the time neces- 
sary for their production, have been as shifting as the sand. 
During the last twenty years they have been changed and modi- 
fied endlessly ; and although these very changes have served to 
show that there are some of the elements which must form a 
part of any true theory tolerably well ascertained, yet it is not 
too much to aflSrm that it will require other twenty years, at 
least, before a perfectly satisfactory theory, meeting with 
universal concurrence, will be discovered. Let the able men 
who are devoting their attention to this subject, prosecute their 
inquiries to the utmost. They have an immense field of inves- 
tigation before them, which many generations will not exhaust. 
Let them cautiously form their conclusions, even although these 
conclusions may have to undergo continual change and modifi- 
cation, not merely from the progress of discovery in their own 
particular walk, but from other departments of science. Let 
them, however, not rashly and dogmatically commit themselves 
in antagonism to the truths of the Bible. And theologians, 
already greatly helped by some of the ascertained results of 
geological discovery, may wait with calm composure the pro- 
gress of events, in the confidence that increasing light will 
bring matters into perfect and harmonious adjustment, between 
the works of God in this department of knowledge and His 
Word. I cannot forbear recommending an. vw1ct^«<\w% 
80 
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cautiously written volume, by Dr. King, of Glasgow, entitled 
The Principles of Geology explained," to the attention of the 
reader. It seems to me to meet, in a popular form indeed, 
yet very fairly, the present state of geological discovery in its 
relation to the Bible. 

O. (Page 97.) 

Inspiration — plenary inspiration, is predicated of the Bible 
as a whole. Whatever be the doctrines, or the nature of the 
statements and facts which it contains, and from whatever 
source they may have been derived, this appears to me to be the 
testimony which the Scriptures unequivocally bear to their own 
character. It is plain, indeed, that the contents of the Bible, as 
I have elsewhere intimated, come from two distinct sources. A 
large portion, embracing the laws, predictions, and great truths 
which it places before us, are purely a revelation. They come 
immediately from God, and as coming from him, they are infal- 
libly true, and infinitely important. Another portion of the 
book is from man, that is to say, it relates to human statements, 
to the actions sometimes of good, sometimes of bad men, and to 
a great variety of public events which have had a bearing more 
or less direct on the purposes of God, although these state- 
ments may contain much that is erroneous and false, and these 
actions and events may not only be questionable but wicked 
and criminal. Still inspiration has to do with both, and in a 
sense with both equally, inasmuch as it mainly secures perfect 
accuracy in the report of what God has revealed, and what man 
has said or done. That any particular statement in the Bible 
is infallibly true, depends not so much on the fact that it has 
been recorded by inspiration, as upon the fact that it has been 
revealed by God, or is in accordance with the will of God. 
And one of the grand sources of innumerable objections to the 
inspiration of the Bible, is the obvious fallacy of confounding 
revelation and inspiration. They are plainly distinct; the 
former referring to the actual conmiunication of a truth to the 
mind of some one by God ; the other to the accuracy of the 
truth thus communicated, when placed before men in the forms 
of human language, for their edification. Both are necessary 
to give us confidence in the truth of God. It would be of little 
use to assure us that a tTut\i\»k^ Wi^ toaAft "Wswol God, if 
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it were incorrectly and erroneously reported. Still inspiration 
is not exclusively connected with revelation. It may be enjoyed 
in order to the production of an accurate record of human 
statements and events, which may be fraught with valuable 
instruction in all coming times ; while the truth of these state- 
ments, and the morality of the actions, must be ascertained by 
the application of the proper test — admitted divine revelation — 
the truths and moral principles which have emanated from 
God. 

Take, in illustration of these remarks, the Book of Job, to 
which I have referred in the discourse to which this note is 
appended. The object of that book is of great value and 
importance. It is not only designed to show how the grace of 
patience may be exercised in circumstances of almost unex- 
ampled and protracted trial, and how God ultimately approves 
and recompenses the fidelity of his servants, but to expose and 
to rectify one of the most common mistakes into which men are 
prone to fall, in regard to the present administration of the 
divine government. I would put it to any one of sound judg- 
ment, whether this is not an object worthy of obtaining a place 
in divine revelation ? And if so, who does not perceive that 
the attainment of this object requires that Job should act 
naturally ; that he should not only seem to be tried, but be 
actually tried, and behave as a man — even although remarkable 
for his patience — would do in these circumstances; and that 
Job's friends should give utterance to those mistakes which it 
is the special intention of the book to rebuke and correct? 
How else, it may be well asked, could the end be accomplished? 
And who is not prepared to concede that the accurate and 
truthful transcription of all that occurred is an element in the 
design, in regard to the instruction of the church in distant 
times, of indispensable importance ? What would it avail, in so 
far as after-instruction is concerned, that all the events and 
conversations narrated in the Book of Job took place, if no 
faithful i^ord of the transaction had come down to us ? Is it 
unnecessary or unbecoming that the special inspiration of the 
Spirit should be given to secure this faithful record ? If I am 
told that inspiration was not necessary for such a purpose — ^that 
it might very well have been left to the usual fidelity of the 
historian, my reply is, On what ground are you warranted to 
make such an assertion ? Keeping out of view the liability to 
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serious mistake which must have attended oral tradition in 
those distant times, is it an impossible tHing that the historian, 
even with honesty of intention, might either have participated, 
at that early period, in the mistake of Job's friends, or from 
personal attachment have softened or concealed the infirmities 
of Job's character, and in either case might have composed a 
narrative the tendency of which would have been very different 
from that, which the true facts of the case are calculated 
to produce ? But I need not have recourse to such reasoning. 
It is enough to say that the very fact that it has been written 
by inspiration, settles the case, and makes the objection an 
ill-timed and presumptuous cavil. 

The principle involved in these remarks, seems to me to 
apply, very obviously, to a considerable portion of the scrip- 
tures. It would be absurd, in a note, to trace out its applica- 
tion to any great extent. I cannot, however, avoid referring 
for a moment to its bearing on those disclosures of spiritual 
experience, with which, especially, the book of Psalms abounds, 
and I the rather do this as some — of the strongest expressed 
at least — of Mr. Coleridge's objections to the views of inspira- 
tion generally entertained, though in his book ridiculously 
exaggerated, relate to this portion of the word of God. The 
following passage occurs at page 37, of the ''Confessions of 
an Inquiring Spirit." 

"But let me once be persuaded, that all these heart awaken- 
ing utterances of human hearts — of men of like passions and 
faculties with myself, mourning, rejoicing, suffering, triumph- 
ing — are but as a Divina Commedia of a superhuman — O bear 
with me if I say — ventriloquist; that the royal harper, to 
whom I have so often submitted myself as a many stringed 
instrument for his fire-tipt fingers to traverse, while every 
several nerve of emotion, passion, thought, that thrid the 
flesh and blood of our common humanity responded to the 
touch ; that this sweet Psalmist of Israel was himself as mere 
an instrument as his harp — an automaton poet, mourner, and 
supplicant — all is gone — all sympathy at least, and all example. 
I listen in awe and fear, but likewise in perplexity and con- 
fusion of spirit." 

All this is very poetically expressed, but a pity it is that 
so clever a man should write such nonsense. It proceeds on 
the supposition that ex.\>Te8aiou8 of true spiritual feeling — the 
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heart utterances of deep emotion — can never be recorded 
under the guidance of inspiration — that the moment such a 
passage is regarded as inspired, it ceases to have any reality 
as the embodiment of human feeling and emotion. But why 
BO? To this no answer is furnished in any part of Mr. 
Coleridge's work, aye, and no answer is possible. The sup- 
position is absurd. Let us look at the matter carefully, in 
the light of an example. Take, for instance, the 51st Psalm. 
A more impressive cotnposition is hardly to be found in the 
Bible. How deep the humility which it exhibits. How 
keen the mental anguish it expresses. With what burst- 
ing desire it longs for divine mercy. With what lowly con- 
fidence it reposes on the divine compassion. Did David feel 
all this? Are these the veritable utterances of his inward 
feelings ? Do they truly indicate the struggling emotions which 
his penitent heart really experienced? Who can doubt it? 
Does not the psalm proclaim its own truthfulness ? Now 
let us imagine that David was directed and guided by the 
Spirit of inspiration to record it. Is this Psalm, in these cir- 
cumstances, less truly .an expression of the actual experience 
of the Psalmist than before? Does all that was real in his 
feelings evanesce and become a mere affair of the imagination ? 
Nay, verily, not the most imperceptible change takes place on 
the reality of his experience. It puzzles one to understand how 
so strange a notion could enter the mind of a man of unquestion- 
able ability. Again ; it may be said, let this be so, still there 
was no need of inspiration to enable the Psalmist to record his 
experience accurately. How is this proved ? Is it quite so easy 
a matter to detail correctly the intricate workings of the human 
heart ? If so, how is it to be accounted for, that with all the 
facts illustrative of his character lying within and around him, 
man knew not what he was till revelation disclosed it? Is there 
no deceitfulness in the hearts of saints ? Have they never any 
difficulty in deciphering the blended and intermingled cha- 
racters of principle, passion, and emotion, as they struggle 
together within them? Is there no evil in a false spiritual 
experience, and in the delineation of such an experience instead 
of a true one? Surely to these questions but one answer can 
be returned, and an answer which must silence the objection 
to the inspiration of such passages of Scripture. The truth is, 
-30- 
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that the Bible is a reTelation of man's character, as well as 
that of Ood, and inspiration is needed for both. But I must 
not enlarge. 

(P. Page 110.) 

It has sometimes happened, that particulars found in con- 
nexion with the former dispensation, have been placed in 
opposition to the express declarations which occur in the Old 
Testament, in regard to the character of God. The latter have 
been generally approved, while the former have been regarded 
as at variance with these express statements, and have been 
urged as objections against revelation itself. It is impossible, 
within the compass of a note, to undertake the consideration 
of all these particulars, but a few remarks upon one of the 
most prominent forms which these objections assume, may not 
be improper. 

It is urged, for instance, that the former economy exhibits 
a character of great harshness ; that this is seen in the severity 
of some of its punishments, in the sanction given to war, and 
especially in the destructive and exterminating carnage, which, 
under the divine direction, was inflicted by the Israelites on 
the nations of Canaan. It is needless to quarrel with the 
terms in which this objection is sometimes stated — albeit, 
they frequently betray a singular want of candour — but let us 
look at the matter itself. The facts which furnish this objec- 
tion may be admitted ; and it has been customary to meet it 
by pleading that we ought to take into account the low con- 
dition of civilisation in which Israel, in common with the 
surrounding nations, was then found ; and that with regard to 
the nations of Canaan, especially, while their iniquities had 
reached a pitch of grossness and rank offensiveness, which 
exhausted the divine patience, and called for some singular 
manifestation of the divine displeasure, it was right in God 
to select any instruments he pleased, to inflict the punishment 
upon them ; and there was, at the same time, obvious wisdom 
in employing the Israelites for this purpose, in as much as no 
arrangements could be more powerfully calculated to. impress 
their minds with the enormity of these offences, and to deter 
them from their commission in all future times. • That there 
is force in these considerations cannot, I think, be denied. 
And yet, if I am not Tn\sta^ei\, \Xv«t^ \* ^wafOckst ^vavr of this 
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matter which serves to explain and vindicate all the facta 
which constitute the ground of the ohjection, on a principle 
which, while honourable to God, is in perfect consistency with 
all that we know of the divine administration. 

In endeavouring to state that view, let me begin by observ- 
ing, what, indeed, must have struck every attentive reader of 
the Bible, that the earlier periods in the history of our race, 
extending, in a limited degree, down to the close of the Mosaic 
dispensation, are marked by the singular publicity and severity 
of the judgments executed on men. Such were the deluge — 
the destruction by fire of the cities of the plain — the plagues 
of Egypt — the excision in the wilderness of the generation 
which came out of Egypt — and the extermination of the 
Canaanitinh nations. Of the same character, too, were the 
punishments inflicted upon obstinate offenders, such as Dathan 
and his compicmy, Achan, and others, or brought upon the 
people at large, as a visitation for their sins. And in regard 
to all these judgments, it deserves notice that the divine hand 
was signally and avowedly stretched out in inflicting them. 
That they came directly from Qod, as manifestations of his 
displeasure, was not left to mere inference, but was in all 
these cases distinctly declared. All the particulars of this 
nature, and there were many of them, seem to possess a cha- 
racter of their own, which distinguish them from the ordi- 
nary events of divine providence, and place them in contrast 
to the dealings of God in subsequent times. Why was this? 
That there must have been a reason for it admits of no doubt. 
It is hardly a sufficient explanation to plead that they were 
hitended to impress men with a sense of the evil of sin — to 
reveal its enormity, and to produce a conviction of guilt. 
This is true, but not all the truth. They seem to have been 
designed to reveal the justice of God — to prove that that 
attribute has a true existence — to make men familiar with 
the reality of a perfection necessary to the glory of the divine 
character, — a perfection which can neither be arrested in its 
operation, nor evaded in its effects. 

The importance of having true and deep impressions of 
this essential attribute of the Most High must be nearly self- 
evident. Without them, we can neither understand the grace 
of the Gospel, nor intelligently and cordially embrace its 
mercy. It is not enough that we arc moude qqiW%^\»v^<& ^\ 
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it is not even enough that we are certain that it will be 
punished, and alarmed at the awfulness of its punishment ; 
unless we acknowledge the justice of that punishment, — that 
it is a right thing that sin should be so yisited, — we cannot 
appreciate the grace of deliyerance, nor shall we ever thank- 
ftilly receive it. 

Now, the history of man shows that there is no point on 
which it is harder to produce right impressions than just the 
one now under consideration. It is easy to persuade men, or 
rather sinners have no difficulty in persuading themselves, 
that God is wise, and good, and merciful. These seem to be 
considered self-evident truths. But the justice of God is every 
where practically denied. Sinners discover an obstinacy and 
obtuseness of mind upon this subject perfectly marvellous. 
They cannot believe that God will punish sin. They calculate 
with easy assurance on divine forgiveness. Perhaps it would 
be more correct to say, that they live in stupid security, giving 
themselves no trouble about the subject. It is only when any 
circumstance occurs to render them in a measure conscious of 
their guilt, that they try to quiet themselves with the persuasion 
that they have nothing to fear — that God is too good to inflict 
punishment upon them. When, however, as sometimes hap- 
pens, they cannot obtain rest by such deceitful appliances — 
when their sense of guilt, instead of being quieted, becomes 
more clamorous — they look upon God not as just, but as 
capricious and cruel. Their punishment is not something 
which equity demands, so much as something which tyrannical 
passion loves to inflict. They alternate between views of 
God, which represent him as too easy to punish, or so cruel 
as to delight in punishing, and in either case justice is denied. 

That this is a true and fair view of the state of the case, 
in regard to men's apprehensions of divine justice, will not, I 
think, be denied. And if this be so, even imder the light of 
the gospel, it must have existed in a still greater degree in 
the earlier periods of the world's history, as the character of 
the idolatry, then prevalent, would seem to prove. And hence 
it became necessary that such a course of procedure should 
bo adopted by the blessed God towards men, as should not 
only dispel the blindness of their minds, and convince them of 
sin, but lead them to correct apprehensions of the justice of God. 
This was more than deavraWe, \\. -s^^-i vaaa- 
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much, as in the absenee of correct apprehensions on this point, 
Ood's designs of mercy never could have been understood, 
nor in any degree successful. The deniers of divine justice 
must always be the scomers of divine grace. It was to attain 
the end now stated that the instances of severe judgment, to 
which I have alluded, were so frequent in the early ages of 
the world. The very circumstances under which they were 
inflicted, were intended to show that they were not the effect 
of uncontrollable events, but that they came from the hand 
of God as punishments of sin; while the very forbearance, 
which in all cases preceded the stroke — the goodness which 
man had abused, and the readiness with which Qod received 
him on his penitent acknowledgment of his guilt — were equally 
intended to show that God, although just, was merciful and 
gracious. It is impossible to conceive a course of procedure 
more directly calculated to dispel the darkness of the human 
mind, and break up the insensibility of the human heart. It 
involved a series of direct and startling interpositions, of a 
character to demonstrate, what it was of the last importance 
that man should understand, that God was holy and just. They 
were alarming and severe visitations, not simply because man 
was in so low a condition of civilisation as to be suitably affected 
by no other means, but because they were the only things that, 
in the circumstances^ could establish t/ie truth to be proved. That 
this course of judgment ceased at the death of Christ arose from 
the fact, that that awful event was the crowning proof of divine 
justice. More could not have been done. They who are not 
convinced by these past judgments, and, above all, by the last 
demonstration of the cross, are beyond being reached by any 
other proof. In this view of the case, we discern a satis- 
factory reason for those particulars which have proved such a 
stumbling block to many. 

Q. Page 217. 

Various allusions occur in these discourses to the doctrine 
of divine influence, and I intended in this note to have brought 
these various particulars together, and given a connected state- 
ment of this doctrine, in opposition to certain mistakes and 
errors which have been current respecting it. I meant to have 
shown that it affords no kind of apology for unbelief and 
impenitence — that it is not demanded, as some seem to ftu^ 
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pose, from any imperfection in the word of God — that to 
represent it as identical with moral suasion is in effect to deny 
the doctrine altogether, and that the bestowment of the Spirit's 
grace in the conversion of souls is in all instances an act 
of pure sovereignty. But as these notes have insensibly 
extended so far beyond my original design, I am compelled 
to abandon my intention. I cannot, however, avoid recom- 
mending to those who need information on some of the points 
to which I have adverted, a small volume published some years 
ago by the late Mr. Orme, on Divine Influence, and on sub- 
jects relating to it. The discourses in the volume are five, 
with valuable notes. It is a volume which will amply repay 
perusal. 

R. (Page 252.). 

It is curious to observe the constant tendency in men to 
carry good things to an extreme ; and in proportion as they do 
so, the impatience which they manifest towards those who 
maintain just views, and the gross uncharitableness with which 
they treat them. There seems to be a special predisposition in 
the present day to these extremes, in relation to a considerable 
number of questions of public interest ; and any one who hesi- 
tates as to the conclusions to which these parties have come, 
and still more who dissents from them, is treated as no better 
than a supporter of the particular evil which they denounce. 
This is surely very foolish and unjust. I detest war, for 
instance. Any thing more absurd or criminal than this enor- 
mous evil it would be difficult to name. Human language is 
hardly strong enough to describe the wickedness of the men 
who are the guilty parties in provoking hostilities, and delight- 
ing in them when they have commenced. But am I, therefore, 
to discountenance and openly to condemn all attempts to repel 
an invading force, after every effort to prevent their design by 
remonstrance and negociation has failed ; or am I meekly and 
submissively to resign myself to the violence of any ruffian 
who, for purposes of plunder, may assault me on the highway ? 
I believe that our penal code has been sanguinary to a disgrace- 
ful degree — that capital punishments are improper and wrong, 
in all cases but murder. I am not insensible to the serious 
evils which public executions produce on the worst part of our 
population. But am 1 tYvetetoxQ \.q oiQUkaut in the perversions 
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of Scripture, and in the course of argument, the tendency of 
which, as it appears to me, is to overthrow all government, 
both human and divine, by which the entire abolition of capital 
punishments has been too often advocated ? I look with alarm 
on the prevalence of that degrading vice of dnmkenness ; I am 
convinced that alcoholic liquors are positively injurious as an 
ordinary beverage; I believe that an entire abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks, in the vast majority of cases, is decidedly 
beneficial, and I practise it myself. But am I to approve the 
extravagant use of Scripture, the strange misstatement of facts, 
and the offensive course which, in the zeal of its friends, has 
not unfrequently disgraced the cause of total abstinence ? — one 
of the most important and necessary movements, notwithstand- 
ing all the faults which attend it, in the present day. Am I 
to be regarded as an abettor of any of the evils against which 
efforts are now being made by many excellent persons, because 
my judgment will not permit me to concur either in the course 
which they have chosen to pursue, or in the reasons by which 
that course is recommended? In some instances, indeed, a 
person cannot even intimate dissent, in however reasonable a 
tone, without having some offensive epithet applied to him, or 
being met with a shower of pamphlets and tracts ; just as if it 
were the intention of these parties to compensate for their lack 
of argument by the waspish annoyance of their assaults. Is 
this either a prudent course as it regards themselves, or a just 
one as it regards those whom they deem their opponents ? 

I may be told, indeed, that these are small follies, that they 
are to be expected in persons of a warm and zealous tempera- 
ment, and that after all they do no mischief. I am not so sure 
of that. I am convinced that extreme views usually injure, to 
a great degree, a good cause. Is it nothing that a considerable 
number, who might render valuable assistance, are withheld 
from supporting it? Is it nothing that they are producing 
coldness amongst their own friends? Is it nothing that they 
furnish a plausible pretext to those who are interested in 
upholding the evils denounced, to ridicule and neutralise their 
efforts? No one will lightly regard these consequences. But 
apart from them altogether, it should never be forgotten that 
one extreme is almost sure to create another ; not immediately, 
perhaps, but in the long run; and there have been instances 
in whicli the very revulsion produced by ir\y]tdvi\o\i& ^w^.^'c^sb^n. 
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meaDS, has for a time augmented and consolidated the mischief 
which these measures were intended to correct. Results of this 
kind ought surely to he carefully guarded against. Still, even 
these extreme views and measures afford evidence of an advanced 
state of moral culture ; they are incident to a condition of a 
people amongst whom a high standard of morals exists, how- 
ever defectively it may be reached by the mass. We never 
hear of such things in Turkey, or even in Spain. They belong 
to a free soil, and an intelligent and moral nation. 

S. (Page 268.) 

In the report of the Medical Missionary Society in China, 
for the year 1847, notice is taken of certain benevolent insti- 
tutions existing amongst the Chinese. A lengthened account 
is given of the public Dispensary, together with an abstract 
of its financial statement ; after which it is added, <<From this 
report, and the notice of the Humane Society, it will be seen 
that the charge brought against the Chinese, in common with 
all other heathen nations, that among all are found no hospitals 
or other institutions for the relief of the sick and the destitute, 
is not correct ; for there are in the city of Shanghai the above 
two establishments (the Humane Society and the Public Dis- 
pensary), also a Foundling Hospital, an Alms-house for the 
aged and infirm, a poor fund, and fund for providing cofi^s, 
and perhaps other establishments which have not been dis- 
covered." This, so far as my knowledge extends, is an 
exception amongst all heathen nations. We are not informed 
how long these institutions have existed. May they not, after 
all, have been the fruit of the Romish Missions m China ? If 
so, the exception is more apparent than real. 

T. (Page 275.) 

I have a strong conviction of the unscripturalness and 
impolicy of what is called the alliance between Church and 
State. Years and increasing reflection only add to the strength 
of that conviction. All that I have read in favour of it — and 
it has not been little — has failed to produce even a temporary 
distrust in regard to the conclusiveness of the argument against 
so unnatural a connexion. Nay, more ; the conduct of many 
professed christians w\iOTna\Ti\a\Ti Vt% yc«V«^^^ while it reveals 
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their want of confidence in their own opinions, is only con- 
finning me in the justness and soundness of those which I 
entertain^ The great scriptural principles which lie at the 
foundation of this question are so ohvious, that, do what they 
may, the adyocates of religious estahlishments frequently find 
themselves placed in a situation in which they are compelled 
to acknowledge some of them at least. Thus, for instance, the 
Gorham case has, in its progress, driven many of the Tracta- 
rians to give forth some very unequivocal utterances on the 
subject of the Queen's supremacy in ecclesiastical matters. But 
what would they have? I have no doubt that their views on 
this matter are correct, only they are spoken in the wrong 
place. The proper direction in which such opinions should 
lead them is out of the church, into the broad, free, and plea- 
sant pastures of voluntary Christianity. The proposition that 
Christ's religion, its doctrines and arrangements, ought never 
to be under the control of worldly and alien men ; and that 
other proposition, that they who pay for the services of Christ's 
ministers, should have a voice in determining what they shall 
teach, and, to some extent, how their ministry shall be ma- 
naged; both stand out in the clear and conclusive light of 
self-evident truths. But their application in a civil establish- 
ment of religion is contradictory, and mutually destructive. 
Christian ministers cannot have at the same time ecclesiastical 
freedom and state pay. They may choose between them, but 
they cannot have both. If they prefer the freedom, they must 
renounce the pay. If they take the pay, they must submit to 
the bondage. To claim both is in a high degree unreasonable, 
and to concede the claim would be, on the part of the govern- 
ment, a betrayal of their trust, and the severest injury they 
could inflict on the well-being of the people. This would be 
to place the body ecclesiastical — organized, and with large 
national funds at their disposal — in a condition of uncontrolled 
power — the worst species of imperium in imperio that can be 
conceived — before which nothing could prevent the liberties of 
England from being prostrated, but a fierce struggle, which 
would surely be terminated in the destruction of the church. 
Only a government utterly demented could ever consent to 
so mischievous an arrangement. 

Nor can those in power, one should think, be insensible to 
the obstruction and hindrance to the cause of good %<^^^v&m%\iX 
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which the present position of the church oeoasions. Erery year 
is only furnishing increasing proof of the difficulties springing 
from this source, which embarrass the path of legislation. 
That they will ultimately prove unmanageable, and at some 
crisis induce our rulers to throw off the incumbrance altogether, 
with hearty good-will, is highly probable ; indeed, I suppose 
that the main thing which makes them contented with present 
arrangements, is the extensive patronage which the church 
places at their disposal. If, however, that i>atronage, or at 
least a large portion of it, is to be parted with for the purpose 
of augmenting the power of the church, as is now proposed, 
the interest of the government in the perpetuation of the system 
will be fro tanto diminished. This arrangement^ should it be 
carried into effect, may prove one of the steps which may ulti- 
mately lead to the entire removal of the system. If those in 
power are to have trouble and vexation only, and no profit^ 
they will not have much difficulty in reconciling themselves to 
get rid of what will then exist simply in the form of incum- 
brance. That the present connexion is destined one day to 
come to an end, and that its removal will prove a step to the 
permanent triumphs of the gospel, I do not entertain a mo- 
ment's doubt. Scripture assures me of it, and the very charac- 
ter of the evils which result from it renders it certkin. 

The interest which I feel in this question does not arise from 
any political advantages with which its proper settlement on 
sound scriptural principles would be attended, but from the 
religious benefits which must inevitably flow from it. To the 
former I am not insensible; still, numerous and valuable as 
they may be, they would not influence me as a Christian to 
take any greater interest in this matter than I should be 
disposed to do in reference to other social evils which I 
see and deplore; but the moment I begin to reflect on the 
gain which the cause of spiritual Christianity would acquire, 
from the freedom of every branch of the church from political 
vassalage ; when I try to estimate the beneficial influence which 
would result from it, affecting the various bodies of Christians in 
their relation to each other, as well as the progress of the gospel 
in the world ; I immediately attach an importance to it which 
can belong to no political measure whatever. It is invested 
with a religous character, and so regarded, my sympathies are 
awakened towardB it. AX\l enXATVaSok VoaX. \ 4<^\sv scriptural 
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views on this subject, may be considered as specially called upon 
to bear testimony in favour of the spirituality and freedom of 
the Gospel Dispensation. And I, for one, must take care that 
my humble testimony, that it may be effectually, is wisely given ; 
that it is not associated with any circumstances calculated to 
irritate and oftend those whom I seek to convince ; and that, 
in short, it is so managed that it may be successful. To imagine 
that the existing bodies of Dissenters, even were they wholly 
imanimous on this point, would ever be the means of effecting 
its settlement, seems to me preposterous. Their special duty 
is to act as a witnessing people — to impregnate the public mind 
with sound principles, and to sow in the minds of men the 
seeds of great truths, which, under genial providences, may 
germinate and ripen into heroic sacrifices and generous actions. 

Xo man can doubt that the very life-blood and strength of 
the cause of religious establishments consist in the number of 
godly and spiritual men who are found in them, and who are 
engaged, I have no doubt most conscientiously, in upholding 
them. The correction of their mistakes — the alteration of 
their convictions on this question, is a work of the first import- 
ance. Were the piety of the land once detached from these 
systems, their removal would not only be inevitable, but speedy. 
Mere political influences would be powerless to sustain them. 
Tf we care for the triumph of scriptural views, it behoves us 
to aim especially at the conviction of these good men ; and the 
way to effect this is, to attend to the cultivation and increase, 
first and chiefly amongst ourselves, of spiritual religion, and to 
speak the truth in love. I am not so foolish as to anticipate 
that the process of conviction will be either very complete or 
very rapid. Nothing but a miracle could secure this. Usually 
only a part of the truth is at first admitted — it produces 
unrevealed uneasiness and hesitation, and is silently disposing 
the mind of the individual, although he may be scarcely con- 
scious of it, to act with promptitude when a crisis occurs which 
requires decisive measures. The influence of truth, perhaps 
in the majority of instances, is slow. It secretly undermines 
prejudices. It makes advances even when not indicated by 
outward appearances. Its progress and force only come to light 
when some special event transpires to demand instant and 
resolute action. No truth dies. Like living seed, it may be 
buried, trodden down, and its vitality for a. tuaaa x«^T<5»aRA.N 
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but as great and stirring events send their sharp ploughshare 
into, and turn oyer, the indurated soil, it is brought near the 
surface — it vegetates, and becomes the seed-corn of a plentiful 
harvest. Let us take heed that we do not by our own conduct 
assist at the interment of the truth committed to us. What 
egregious folly it would be to pursue a course destructive of 
our piety, injurious to our influence, and which can only have 
the efEiect of closing men's eyes and ears against our testimony ! 
It is cheering and consolatory to know, that whether we are 
wise or foolish, the ultimate triumph of divine principle, at the 
fitting and opportune time, is inevitably sure. Every plant, 
says our Lord, which my heavenly Father hath not planted, 
shall be rooted up. 
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